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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMORIALS OF SIR THOMAS MORE AT CHELSEA. 


Mr. Urnsan, 

WHEN the union of country en- 
joyments with metropolitan advantages 
first began to be attempted in the sub- 
urbs of London, the village of Chel- 
sea, the first in ascending the river 
Thames (which was then the great 
highway to all places in its vicinity), 
was naturally selected by a large pro- 
portion of those who were desirous to 
combine their attention to business 
with recreation. The Royal palaces of 
Westminster and Whitehall being 
seated in this direction, was an addi- 
tional reason that those connected 
with the Court should make their exit 
towards this neighbourhood; and the 
manor-house of Chelsea itself, being 
vested in the Crown, was generally 
the residence of a person of exalted 
rank, round whom others would be 
induced to assemble. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
the manor of Chelsea belonged to the 
celebrated Sir Reginald Bray, whose 
family tomb remains in the church; 
in 1510 it was assigned to his nephew 
by marriage, William Lord Sandys, 
who in 1536, alienated it to King 
Henry the Eighth, and the manor- 
house thus became a royal palace. 
In the reign of Edward the Sixth, this 
house was the residence of Queen 
Katharine Parr, together with her 
young step-daughter the Princess 
Elizabeth. There also died Queen 
Anna of Cleves; there died the Duchess 
of Northumberland, the mother-in- 
law of Lady Jane Grey, and mo. 
ther of the favourite Leicester; and 


there resided the Duchess of Somer- 
set, the widow of the Protector. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury was a free- 
holder at Chelsea in 1543-4, and one 
of his sons was born there. Robert 
Earl of Sussex died ‘‘ at his place at 
Chelsea” in 1542. 

All these were contemporaries of 
the great and virtuous Sir Thomas 
More, and some of them, besides Lord 
Sandys at the manor-house, were pro- 
bably resident at Chelsea at the same 
period as he was. Sir Thomas More 
is supposed to have purchased his 
estate at Chelsea about the year 1520 ; 
and he there built himself a house, 
furnished with all that then consti- 
tuted the luxuries of the most refined 
and intellectual society. There, un- 
der his gentle and paternal sway, a 
numerous family formed, as Erasmus 
relates, a very ‘“‘ university of the 
Christian religion ;” and, indeed, the 
picture of his domestic felicity can- 
not readily be forgotten, by any one 
who has once perused the accounts 
left by his biographers. There also he 
was frequently visited by the King; 
who then delighted in his lively con- 
versation ; and who is supposed to 
have so far admired the place, as to 
have been induced to make his. subse- 
quent purchase of the manor, in con- 
sequence of the agreeable hours he 
had already passed at Chelsea. 

Amidst the constant changes of pro- 
perty which take place in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, it is no wonder 
that there are now no other remains of 
the residence of SirThomas More,* but 





* Among four old mansions at Chelsea (all now destroyed), its very identity has 
been disputed; but it is now ascertained that it was the same which was converted 
into a splendid mansion for the Duke of Beaufort, and of which a view, taken from 
Mr. Faulkner’s History of the parish, will be found in our vol. xcrx. i. 497. 
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some fragments of walls and windows, 
situated at the south end of the Mora- 
vian burial-ground. The old church, 
however, which for its remarkable 
monuments is not surpassed by any 
near the metropolis, still contains some 
interesting memorials of him, and it 
is to these that the present observa- 
tions are principally directed. 

The character of Sir Thomas More 
is not more distinguished by the lively 
deportment which he exhibited at all 
times, and under almost every circum- 
stance, in his general intercourse with 
the world, than by his deep sense of 
religion and frequent devotional exer- 
cises. Whole pages illustrative of this 
feature of his disposition, might be 
quoted from the Life written by his 
great-grandson. It had distinguished 
him, from an early age, when he lived 
four years amongst the Carthusians in 
London, ‘‘ frequenting daily their spi- 
ritual exercises, but without any vow. 
He had an earnest mind also to be a 
Franciscan friar.”” The practice which 
he had thus acquired of assisting in 
the public services of the church, he 
continued during life. When Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘ he would often in public pro- 
cessions carry the cross,”’ walking on 
foot ;* and was even accustomed to 
wear the surplice of a singing-man, 
** both at high mass and at matins,”’ 
jn the parish church of Chelsea. 


“ The Duke of Norfolk coming one 
day to dine with him during his Chancel- 
lorship, found him in church with a sur- 
plice on, and singing with the quire. 
‘ God’s body, my Lord Chancellor,’ said 
the Duke, as they returned to his house, 
‘what, a parish clerk? a parish clerk ? 
you dishonour the King and his office.’ 
* Nay,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ you may not 
think your master and mine will be 
offended with me for serving God, his 
master, or thereby count his office disho- 
noured.” 


Soon after his settling at Chelsea, 
he erected in his garden a detached 
edifice, containing a chapel, a library, 
and a gallery, which were called the 
New Buildings. In this private chapel 
he said prayers with his family, morn- 
ing and evening, and would usually 
on Fridays spend the whole day in 
devotion. 

His biographers also notice his 


Sir Thomas More’s Chapel, Chelsea Church. 
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having added a Chapel to the parish 
church of Chelsea; ‘‘ where,” it is 
added, ‘‘ the parish had all ornaments 
belonging thereunto, abundantly sup- 
plied at his charge, and he bestowed 
thereon much plate, often speaking 
these words, Good men give it, and 
bad men take it away.” 

Hoddesden, in his Life of More, 
particularly says that this Chapel was 
built before he was Chancellor; and 
that fact is confirmed by the date 
found on one of the capitals engraved 
in the accompanying plate. He was 
not appointed Lord Chancellor until 
Oct. 25, 1529; on this capital is the 
year 1528. His monument, which is 
not within this chapel, but in the 
chancel, bears the date 1532, which 
was the year of his resigning his high 
office. 

The More Chapel is attached to the 
southern side of the “‘ lower chancel.”” 
It is 20 feet long, and 15 feet wide ; 
its northern side is opened into the 
church for its whole length except 
three feet; and the upper part of the 
opening consists of a pointed arch, 
springing from the sculptured capitals 
represented in the accompanying en- 
graving. On the enlargement of the 
Church in 1667, the western wall of 
the Chapel was also nearly removed, 
and a large (elliptical) arch formed in 
it, so that now in the interior the 
More Chapel is perfectly open to the 
remainder of the south aile, which was 
formed by this alteration; and might 
be deemed a part of it, except that 
the latter is considerably higher, and 
that the old pointed roof and open 
beams of the chapel remain. There 
are still two windows in the south 
«wall, but now round-headed, although 
the form of their original flattened 
point remains in their interior recesses; 
and there is one of the same descrip- 
tion at the east end. The exterior 
walls have been entirely faced (we 
may say defaced) with brick, together 
with the greater part of the church. 

It does not appear that Sir Thomas 
More used, or even intended, his 
Chapel for a place of sepulture; for his 
monument, which, as before mention- 
ed, was erected four years after, he 
placed in the chancel. There, as re- 
corded in the epitaph, he deposited 





* « When many counselled him in the long processions in Rogation Week, to use 
a horse for his dignity and age, he would answer, ‘ It beseemed not the servant to 
follow his Master prancing on cockhorse, his Master (the Host] going on foot.’” 
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the remains of his first wife; and 
there he intended his own and those 
of his second wife should rest.* 
«“ Chara Thome jacet hic Joanna uxor- 
cula Mori, {que mihi.” 
Qui tumulum Alicie hune destino, qui- 
It is probable, therefore, that the 
chapel was merely intended to furnish 
accommodation for his own large 
household, during divine service, the 
church itself being small. Here then 
was the pew to which belongs the 
anecdote told of the manner in which 
he first acquainted his wife with his 
resignation of the Great Seal, which 
is as follows. The next morning 
being a holiday, and few yet knowing 
what had been done, he went to 
Chelsea Church with his lady and 
family ; where, during divine service, 
he sat as usual in the quire, wearing a 
surplice; and because it had been a 
custom after mass was done for one 
of his gentlemen to go to his lady’s 
pew, and say, ‘‘ My Lord is gone be- 
fore,” he came now himself, and 
making a low bow, said, ‘‘ Madam, 
my Lord is gone,’’ who, thinking it to 
be no more than his usual humour, 
took no notice of it; but in the way 
home, to her great mortification, he 
unriddled the jest, by acquainting her 
with what he had done the preceding 
day. 
‘Perhaps the first interment in the 
More Chapel was that of the Duchess 
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of Northumberland, who died in 1555. 
But, previously to the alterations made 
in 1667, it must have appeared nearly 
filled by three large monuments, one 
built against each of its three walls. 
The first in point of age is that of the 
Duchess of Northumberland, an altar 
tomb and canopy,t placed against the 
south wall, next the eastern corner. 
The west wall must have been nearly 
covered by the large and magnificent 
monument of Lord and Lady Dacre, 
with their recumbent effigies, of the 
Elizabethan period; { this was re- 
moved into the new aile, where it 
now stands, and has lately been care- 
fully repaired, a respect justly due to 
the foundress of the noble pile of 
almshouses in Westminster. The 
third monument, occupying the east 
wall, is that of Sir Robert Stanley, 
K.B. who died in 1632. It bears me- 
dallion busts of himself, his son, and 
his daughter, and statues of Justice 
and Fortitude. This splendid monu- 
ment is in a lamentable state of dila- 
pidation, and must speedily fall down 
if not repaired, but for which there 
are no funds; part of the family have 
been applied to without effect. 


The whole area of the Chapel has 
for many years been filled with pews, 
and it appears from Bowack’s Account 
of the Church (printed in 1705), that 
it then contained a gallery also.|| The 
entire Chapel has ever been con- 





* Neither of these intentions were fulfilled. His wife was subsequently buried 


at Northaw in Hertfordshire. 


His own body, after his decapitation, was buried in 





the Tower, near that of his friend Bishop Fisher; whilst his head, after it had been 
for some time exposed on London Bridge, was recovered by his daughter Mrs. 
Roper, and deposited in a vault at St. Dunstan’s church, Canterbury. Aubrey 
(nearly half of the statements in whose anecdotes in general could be proved to be 
blunders) has propagated two errors connected with this subject; one that Sir Tho- 
mas More’s body was buried at Chelsea, instead of the Tower; and the other that 
the head was placed in the cathedral at Canterbury, instead of St. Dunstan’s church. 
His story that the head actually fell from its pole on the bridge into his daughter’s 
lap, pursuant to her wish, we can hardly imagine that he himself believed, and we 
must therefore regard it as a misplaced jest fastened upon an affecting instance of 
filial piety. Indeed, it is owned in Cresacre More’s Life of Sir Thomas, that “ it 
was bought by his daughter Margaret, least, as she stoutly affirmed before the Coun- 
cil, being called before them for the same matter, it should be food for fishes.” 

+ Engraved in Faulkner’s History of Chelsea. 

+ Engraved in Simco’s Illustrations of Lysons’s Environs of London. 

§ This was done at the expense of the parish, who, so long as they‘keep the 
monument in repair, have the privilege of sending a man and woman, a boy and a 
girl, to Emanuel Hospital. 

|| Probably no church was ever so choked with galleries in all directions as 
this. One which was carried across the chancel, and partly obscured Sir Thomas 
More’s monument, was only recently removed, the new churches in the parish 
having rendered it unnecessary. See an account of the recent repairs, in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. cu. ii. p. 602. 
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sidered private property. It was at- 
tached to the possession of Sir Thomas 
More’s house, until the latter was sold, 
by Sir Arthur Gorges, in the year 
1629, to Lionel Earl of Middlesex, 
when Sir Arthur reserved the Chapel, 
as he continued to reside at Chelsea 
in another house. In 1664, when his 
son sold the latter house to Thomas 
Pritchard, he reserved only a right of 
burial for his family; the Chapel pass- 
ed therefore with that house, through 
various owners, to Sir William Mil- 
man, of whom (before the close of the 
last century) it was purchased by Mr. 
Flight, and it is now the freehold pro- 
perty of Mr. Mann, of Paradise-row.* 
It is now time to notice more parti- 
cularly the subjects of the plate, which 
are the-ornaments of the arch formed 
to open to this Chapel a view of the 
interior of the Church. Mr. Lysons 
merely notices them as “‘ capitals or- 
namented with various singular de- 
vices ;”” and perhaps that was all the 
description that could well be given of 
them, until, on the recent repairs of 
the church, they were resuscitated, as 
it were, from a grave of whitewash. 
Each capital, it will be seen by the 
engraving, has five sculptured faces, 
about 18 inches high. Those placed 
uppermost in the plate, belong to the 
western capital of the arch; and the 
first portion represents the two sides 
next the More Chapel. On the first 
face are represented two bundles of 
those candles of which so many were 
used in Catholic times. On the se- 
cond, suspended in like manner, sal- 
tire-wise, are two candlesticks, with 
great spikes to hold the candle, in the 
place of the modern nosel. On the 
third face is a blank arabesque shield ; 
on the fourth a pail of holy water, 
with a small brush or wisp, as is still 
seen in continental churches; on the 
fifth is suspended a book. These ar- 
ticles are remarkable both as connect- 
ed with Sir Thomas More’s recorded 
attachment to the services of the 
Church; and as actual representations 
of ecclesiastical furniture in use shortly 
before the Reformation. Indeed, the 
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whole performance is probably unique 
in its way. 

The sculptures on the other capital 
are not so perfectly intelligible. In 
the centre are Sir Thomas More’s 
arms, of two. coats quarterly, as they 
occur on the cornice of his monu- 
ment. One coat is a chevron engrail- 
ed between three moor-cocks, allusive, 
as is the crest, a moor’s head, to his 
name. The quartering is, a chevron 
between three unicorns’ heads erased; 
on the chevron ought to be three be- 
zants, as on Sir Thomas More’s mo- 
nument; this coat is that of Ley.f 
The crest, placed on a helmet and 
wreath, is a moor’s head, laureated. 
Five moorish cherubim, the first weep- 
ing and the others making various gri- 
maces, form the crowning ornaments of 
each side ; and answer to other heads, 
of men and women, in the attire of the 
times, on the other capital. Within 
the volutes helow the angelic moors are 
smaller heads, which have been carved 
with great delicacy, as are the two 
small. grotesque masks which adorn 
the sarcophagus on the second side. 
On the fourth side the date 1528 oc- 
curs on a tablet. The devices on the 
first and fifth sides remain for conjec- 
ture. We have seen that Sir Thomas 
More was not yet Chancellor when 
the Chapel was built; but he had 
other offices (he was then, it is be- 
lieved, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster), and these may represent 
some official insignia. Or are they 
further articles belonging to thechurch? 
It may be remarked that some of the 
protruding knobs, particularly a large 
one on the fifth side, are fossil re- 
mains in the substance of the stone, 
which the sculptor appears to have 
found too hard for his chisels. 

I should not close the present re- 
marks, without alluding further to the 
recent repair of Sir Thomas More’s 
monument; was I not aware that you 
have received a communication on 
that subject from the worthy Histo- 
rian of Chelsea. 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 





* Faulkner’s History of Chelsea, 1829, vol. i. p. 235. 

+ it has been said that Sir Thomas More's ancestry could not be traced beyond 
his father. Yet there was formerly a shield of his arms in Chelsea Church, bearing 
five quarterings: 1 and 2, as described above; 3. Ermine, a fess componé of Or and 
Azure; 4. Gules, three coronets and a bordure ingrailed Or; 5. Or, a cross couped 
Gules, voided of the Field.— Collections of Randle Holme, MS. Harl. 2113, f. 114 b. 
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Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Nov. 21. 

IT may perhaps be within the re- 
collection of some of your antiquarian 
readers, that a subscription was an- 
nounced in the spring of the present 
year for the reparation of Sir Thomas 
More’s Monument iu Chelsea Church; 
subsequently to which a committee of 
gentlemen was appointed to superin- 
tend the renovation, including the 
Rev. J. W. Lockwood, rector, C. 
Hatchett, esq. F.R.S., the Rev. J. 
Harding, curate; J. C. Neild, esq.; 
R. N. Cumming, esq.; J. Mullins, 
esq.; and the present writer. 

After various meetings held in the 
church an accurate survey was made 
of the state of the Monument, and 
a plan was decided upon for its re- 
novation, the execution of which was 
finally entrusted into the hands of 
Mr. J. Faulkner, statuary, of Chel- 
sea; who has accomplished his dif- 
ficult task with much skill, in imi- 
tating and preserving the antique style 
of the various mouldings, frieze, fo- 
liage, &c. so that the whole monu- 
ment now displays a uniform appear- 
ance and harmony equally creditable 
to the artist who performed the work, 
as to the committee who superintend- 
ed it. 

lt was the wish of many gentlemen 
that the large black slab which con- 
tains the inscription, should be taken 
down and examined, with the idea 
that the back might contain the origi- 
nal epitaph, as written and erected 
by Sir Thomas More during his life- 
time ; but upon its removal, these ex- 
pectations were not realized, the slab 
having never been polished but on one 
side. It is quite clear, however, that 
the present inscription is of a much 
later date than the original, as it dis- 


Sir Thomas More's Monument in Chelsea Church. 
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plays such a variety of errors as could 
not possibly have occurred when first 
engraved under the immediate inspec- 
tion of its most learned and accom- 
plished author, and which must there- 
fore be attributed to the negligence or 
ignorance of the transcriber and let- 
ter-carver. But, although these inac- 
curacies make it manifest that this 
is a second edition, long subsequent 
to the age of Sir Thomas More, yet 
the architectural parts of the mo- 
nument, and the armorial and other 
ornaments, wear every appearance that 
three centuries have elapsed since their 
erection. 

A rough drawing of this monument, 
made as early as the year 1620, if not 
earlier, occurs in the Harlecian MSS. 
in which the architectural ornaments 
and heraldic devices appear the same 
as at present, except the arms of his 
second wife, are, Ermine, a fess checky 
Or and Sable, instead of the fess Or 
and Azure, as it has been for many 
years painted. 

When Weever visited this Church 
before 1631, he found the inscription 
so much defaced, that it was “‘ hardly 
to be read,” and his copy varies in 
several instances from the present one. 
The second line of the verses, for in- 
stance, is corrupted from quique mihi 
to quoque tibi, which makes it perfect 
nonsense. This is a specimen of the 
very numerous errors and omissions 
of Weever; but the most important 
variation is that the offensive words 
hereticisque in the clause “ furibus au- 
tem, et homicidis, hereticisque moles- 
tus,’’ are inserted, but which are now 
omitted, and a blank space left in their 
stead.* 

In the reign of Charles I.+ Sir John 
Lawrence of Chelsea, induced proba- 





* It is remarkable that one of More’s letters to Erasmus contains a defence of 





this very passage, apparently in reply to some remarks that Erasmus had made 
upon it: Quod in Epitaphio profiteor hereticis me fuisse molestum, hoc am- 
bitiosé feci. Nam omnino sic illud hominum genus odi, ut illis ni resipiscant tam 
invisus esse quam cui maximé quippe quos indies magis ac magis experior tales ut 
mundo ab illis vehementer metuam.”—Epist. lib. 27, ep. 10. 

+ This fact is gleaned from the statement of Aubrey. “ After he was be- 
headed, his trunk was interred in Chelsea Church, near the middle of the wall, 
where was some slight monument erected, which being worn by time, about 1644, 
Sir John Lawrence of Chelsey, at his own proper costs and charges, erected to 
his memorie a handsome inscription of marble.”— Aubrey’s Lives of Eminent 
Men, vol. ii. page 463.—Though the statement here of the interment, and the 
“slight monument,” are both incorrect, and the date is also wrong (for Sir John 
Lawrence died Noy. 14, 1638,) yet the fact of the reparation itself may perhaps 
be depended upon, for Aubrey would not invent the whole, though he was evidently 
it mivst inaccurate chronicler. 
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bly by respect to the memory of Sir 
Thomas More, and wishing to pre- 
serve his monument for the edifica- 
tion of posterity, caused it to be re- 
paired at his expense, and the inscrip- 
tion to be recut on a new marble slab. 
The words hereticisque are omitted, 
by leaving a blank space; it might 
be justly considered that their inser- 
tion would only tend to darken the 
character of the great Lord Chancel- 
lor, whose memory it was intended 
to eulogize and preserve.* 

I have been thus minute in my ob- 
servations, in order to confute the as- 
sertions of a recent clever writer in 
the Penny Magazine, who (apparently 
misled by Aubrey) presumes that the 
whole monument is of modern work- 
manship, and that not a vestige re- 
mains of its original form ; but a long 
residence on the spot, and a close and 
diligent examination of dates and facts, 
enable me to form this safe and cer- 
tain conclusion, that the original mo- 
nument still exists, and the inscription 
alone has been altered and renewed. 

It is gratifying to observe that, 
whatever credit and honours were 
conferred by Sir Thomas More upon 
his native country by his talents and 
learning, a grateful posterity have 
not been unmindful of the obligation, 
and that both Protestant and Catholic 
have cordially united to express their 
gratitude and admiration of his genius 
and virtue, by the preservation of his 
Monument. Tuos. FAULKNER. 


——@— 
ADVERSARIA.—No. III. 


There is something very amusing in 
the idea of the author of the Expedi- 
tion Nocturne autour de ma Chambre, 
when he says, that during a reverie 
on the Rape of the Sabines, he fancied 
he heard a Sabine husband lamenting 
inconsolably, that he had not taken 
his wife ‘to the festival. (The author 
was M. Xavier Le Maistre of Cham- 
bery in Savoy.) 





* It is a plausible suggestion of a late 
writer in the Penny” Magazine, that the 
words had ‘probably long before been 
obliterated by Protestant zeal from the 
old monument, and may not have been 
known to those who superintended the 
transcription.” Yet Weever seems to 
have found the words only a few years 
before. : 
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The word mountebank seems to be 
derived from the French monte-banc, 
as such a person gets up on a bench 
for the purpose of exhibiting his me- 
dicines. Latterly, however, this word 
has» become appropriated to rope- 
dancers, and performers of equestrian 
feats, and the old mountebank or 
quack doctor is nearly extinct. The 
word Saltinbanco in Hudibras, seems 
to have the same meaning, and would 
be saut-en-banc in French. 





It is difficult to account for the 
composition of such works as the 
Second Book of Esdras, the Ascensio 
Vatis Isaie, &c. in the first and se- 
cond centuries, without supposing 
that such a form of composition was 
conventionally adopted, without the 
assumption of an older and a sacred 
writer’s name being intended as a fa- 
brication, or considered as such. It 
seems to have been the form into 
which the author cast his sentiments ; 
but though it might then be well un- 
derstood, it was sure to have perni- 
cious effects in aftertimes, when the 
practice had grown obsolete, and when 
it became difficult to distinguish the 
inventive from the genuine. The 
Shepherd of Hermas may be illustrated 
by the same hypothesis. 





There is a selfish and cruel prac- 
tice, of debarring a widow from her 
jointure, in case she marries again. 
The natural consequence is, either de- 
ception or licentiousness. I know an 
instance, in which a woman so cir- 
cumstanced went to live in France, 
and concealed the fact of her marriage 
from her friends in England, taking 
care to draw for her money in her 
first husband’s name. However cul- 
pable such conduct must be felt to be, 
still we must regret the unnatural 
proviso which drove her to that ex- 
pedient. The late Gouverneur Morris 
of New York, acted most generously 
in this respect. In his last will he 
left an additional income to his wife, 
in case she should re-marry, “ in 
order to defray the increased expendi- 
ture which may attend that connec- 
tion.” Such an act was both a wise 
and an upright example. There is an 
article on this benevolent man in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, for Octo- 
ber 1832. 
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The tradition of the ancient Britons 
states that they came originally from 
Defrobani, which some Welsh anti- 
quaries would identify with Taprobane, 
the ancient name for the island of 
Ceylon. It is curious that the word 
Cornwall, which occurs both in Great 
Britain and Britany (where it is spelt 
Cornouaille), as a primitive name, is 
found also in Ceylon, in Kornegalle, a 
place situated sixty miles N.E. of Co- 
lombo the capital. (See Missionary 
Register, published by Seeley, for 
1832, p. 89.) 





There is a remarkable circumstance 
in Oriental History, which the advo- 
cates of Temperance Societies may 
avail themselves of. In the battle of 
Narwala, fought by Tiggi at the head 
of the revolted Siddas, against the 
Sultan of Delhi, Mohammed III. the 
rebel commander committed a fault 
which lost him the victory. Under 
the idea of exciting the ardour of his 
troops, he distributed a quantity of 
spirituous liquors, which had the ef- 
fect of inflaming them, and they 
fought with fury; but this artificial 
excitement was succeeded by exhaus- 
tion, and the consequence was, that 
they were completely defeated. This 
battle took place in or about the year 
1348. See M. de Marlé’s Historie 
Générale de 1’Inde, vol. IV. p. 233. 





What does Dr. Lingard mean, by 
saying that the celebrated Talbot was 
slain at Chatillon with a bayonet ? 
(History of England, July 20, 1453.) 
Bayonets were not invented for two 
centuries later ! 


Feudal usages appear to be linger- 
ing very late in Hungary. The last 
Hungarian Diet appears to have la- 
boured very zealously to emancipate 
the agricultural class from the state of 
bondage to the nobility, to which they 
have been subject for ages. In one of 
the sittings, a Bill was passed, which 
grants to the commons the right of 
buying wine where they may think 
proper. The restriction by which 
they have been fettered, seems much 
the same as that by which the pea- 
santry in England and France were 
formerly obliged to have their corn 
ground at the lord’s mill. The Bill 
enacts, that lords of manors shall not 
in future oblige their peasants to con- 
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sume their wines ; that the peasants 
are at liberty to import foreign wines, 
without paying a duty to their Lords, 
and that the latter, at the demand of 
the commons, shall separate their pas- 
ture from the general one. This last 
provision appears to amount to the 
same thing as inclosures. 





It is supposed that the family of 
Martin LurHer, in the direct line, 
was extinct in 1756 or 1759. The 
present King of Prussia, out of a wish 
to do honour to the memory of the 
Reformer, provided in 1820 for the 
education of the son of a comptroller, 
who was descended in the eighth de- 
gree from one of his brothers. (Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, art. LurHEr.) 

The learned have been greatly puz- 
zled, to account for the circumstance 
of the Dionysiaca, and the Paraphrase 
of St. John, being both ascribed to 
Monnus, a writer of the fifth century. 
It appears strange, that in the freshest 
times of Christianity, a person could 
be found to celebrate the worn-out 
mythology of heathenism. M. Charles 
Nodier, in his Bibliotheque Sacrée, 
has offered a simple and probable so- 
lution of the difficulty. He supposes 
that the two works were composed at 
different periods of life, and that a 
change had taken place in his belief 
between those periods. This hypo- 
thesis saves us from having recourse 
to the not uncommon one, of the 
two poems having been composed by 
different persons of the same name. 





There is an oversight in the article 
Mountain, in the Index of the Symbo- 
lical Language of the Scriptures, ap- 
pended to Mr. Horne’s Critical Intro- 
duction. He explains, Zech. iv. 7, 
and Jer. li. 5, to mean the Assyrian 
monarchy, whereas there was no such 
power existing. In the latter case it 
had merged into the Babylonian; and 
in the former, into the Persian. He 
should have added, that the term is 
used to mean an apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

Cant is a term extremely misap- 
plied in common speaking. It ought 
not to be fastened upon honest ex- 
pressions of religious feeling and prin- 
ciple ; for every one has a right to re- 
gard religious truths in as sublime a 
light as he thinks fit, or to insist upon 
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upright practice, provided he does it 
sincerely. But a man may justly be 
charged with canting, where he as- 
sumes a higher tone of goodness than 
he really follows up, or professes feel- 
ings and principles which he is in the 
habit of violating. Thus, for instance, 
it is unjust to accuse the poet Cowper 
of canting, since he regulated his own 
course of life by the sentiments he ut- 
tered in his writings; but, on the con- 
trary, Sterne may be truly said to cant 
in his Sermons, because they are in 
direct opposition to his habits and ac- 
tions, if not also to his other publica- 
tions. 

The word zenni, which is used in 
the north of France, for no, is a relic 
of the Langue d’ Oil, as also is oui, the 
French yes. The common expression 
non, is properly peculiar to the south 
of France, and is a part of the Langue 
d’ Oc, in which oc signifies yes. (Thier- 
ry’s Lettres sur |’Histoire de France, 
p. 167.*) This explains the passage 
in one of the Troubadours, of which 
so much has been said, 


*¢ Go tell the Lord of Oc and No,” 


which is said of our Richard I. Some 
persons suppose it to mean, that he 
was peremptory in his language: it 
merely implies, that his continental 
dominions were in that part of France 
which is still called Languedoc. 





«* Welske or Welsche was the name 
which the German nations gave to all 
the western people, whether Bretons, 
Gauls, or Italians. They called the 
Latin language Welsche, and the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Gaul, among whom 
dwelt the Franks, they called by the 
same name. It is wrong to use this 
word, as is now done, in the sense of 
barburian, for in the language it comes 
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from, it eserves to designate people 
whose civilisation was far advanced.” 
Ibid. p. 196 note. Query, as it is 
sometimes used in the sense of stran- 
ger, at least interpreted so by transla- 
tors, may it not have answered to the 
word barbarian, as used by the Greeks 
and Romans to designate all other na- 
tions, and as étranger is used by the 
French, and foreigner by ourselves? 





The great secret of dressing well 
does not lie in wearing fine things, 
but whatever is becoming to the indi- 
vidual, which may be either simple or 
gay, as it happens. 

When did the term black-guard ac- 
quire the meaning it now has? In 
Sir Matthew Hale’s Divine Contem- 
plations, occurs this passage: ‘‘ Be- 
trayed by his disciples, hurried away 
by the black-guard that apprehended 
him.”’+ The expression had obviously 
not settled down into its present mean- 
ing, though it was approaching to it. 





Mr. Horne, in his valuable Intro- 
duction (quoted above), alludes to 
“‘the popish synod of the Malabar 
Christians, held in 1599, under the 
direction of Mendoza, the Portuguese 
archbishop of Goa,” vol. ii. p. 355. 
The archbishop’s name was not Men- 
doza, but Menezes. To expect verbal 
accuracy in a work of so extensive a 
nature, would be unreasonable. 





The words of Matt. xviii. 34, “ till 
he should pay all that was due unto 
him,” and similar passages, have been 
pressed into the service of the doc- 
trine of purgatory. So far, how- 
ever, from countenancing it, they di- 
rectly oppose it, for how could a needy 
prisoner ever discharge such a debt? 








* This writer, who is author of the 


Conquest of England by the Normans, 


states himself, at p. 33, to be the brother of M. Amédee Thierry, author of the 


History of the Gauls. 


+ P. 102, printed among the Select Christian Authors, at Glasgow, and forming 


No. 40 of the series. 


The term originated from the turnspits, coal-porters, and others of the lowest 
servants of the Royal household, who used to accompany the pots and kettles, and 
other articles of domestic use, on their removal from palace to palace, in the Pro- 
gress of our early monarchs ; and thus attracting the notice of the people, received the 
jocular appellation of the Black Guard in distinction from the more gaily furnished of 


the Royal attendants. 


Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, alludes to them 


when speaking of the several orders of devils: “ Though some of them are inferior 


to those of their own rank, as the blacke guard in a Prince’s Court.” 


Other authors 


also allude to them as the most degraded menials; as will be seen by reference to 


Nares’s Glossary.— Ebr. 
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and till it is discharged, he is to re- 
main in prison. Such a person could 
only be enabled to discharge it, by a 
gratuitous supply of money, which it 
does not seem likely that any one 
would bestow upon him. Butas that 
is his only chance of escaping, the 
metaphor may include that idea, with- 
out heing violently strained; which 
brings us to the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness, as the only hope of 
those who have thus offended. 

The expression world without end, in 
our Liturgy, is certainly a very ob- 
scure one. We all know what it is 
meant to imply, yet who would not 
be puzzled how to explain it to an in- 
quisitive peasant or school-boy? In 
our translation of the Bible, it occurs 
at Isaiah xlv. 17, where it certainly is 
not a literal rendering, though it con- 
tains the prophet’s meaning. Is it 
not a phrase of the Elizabethan age? 





One of the best explanations of the 
words lead us not into temptation, Matt. 
vi. 13, is contained in an anonymous 
Latin Commentary on the Gospels, 
printed in 12mo, at Paris, in 1720, by 
Jacques de Nully, the preface of which 
is signed C. H. The Commentator 
remarks, on the words ‘‘ Et ne vos 
inducas in tentationem,” i.e. “ in- 
duci sinas deserendo, ne vel consen- 
tiamus decepti, vel cedamus afflicti. 
Induci in tentationem est a tentatione 
superari.” The first clause, induci si- 
nas deserendo, has exactly caught the 
sense of the passage, and contains a 
fund of practical matter for individual 
reflection. 





Mr. Scott’s volume, entitled “‘ Cal- 
vin and the Swiss Reformation,” has 
a portrait of Calvin prefixed, under 
which the engraver has written, Hol- 
bien del. Of course the name should 
have been spelt Holbein; but it is 
very doubtful whether that artist could 
possibly have painted a portrait of 
Calvia. The likeness is an aged one, 
with a long beard; and Holbein died 
in 1554, when Calvin was only forty- 
five. Besides, Holbein passed the 
latter part of his life in England, and 
died in London, so that it is very un- 
likely they ever met. 1 do not recol- 
lect having read of any visit of Calvin’s 
to England. The engraver has pro- 
bably been misled by some tradition 
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attached to the picture, or by some 
fancied resemblance to Holbein’s man- 
ner, which may have been discernible 
in the productions of his pupils. It 
is but fair to add, that Mr. Scott’s 
book (which is nearly a reprint of that 
part of his continuation of Milnex’s 
Church History) is the best account 
of the Swiss Reformation in our lan- 
guage. The numerous extracts from 
the writings and correspondence of 
the Reformers, contribute to enrich it. 
Those who will not read it, because 
they do not assent to the author’s 
theological sentiments, must be con- 
tent to be ignorant of much that is va- 
luable and useful. It might have been 
more copious, and it certainly suffers 
from the heaviness of the author’s 
style.* 





There is an old French print of a 
water-carrier, engraved by Le Blond, 
under which are the following hu- 
mourous lines : 


“* La Marchandise que je vends, 
Et que tout le jour je pourmeine,t 
Vient de la Seine oii je la prends, 
Ou du puits ou de la fonteine. 
Mais du naturel dont je suis, 
J’ay si peur que l’eau ne me noye; 
Que j’eu boy le moins que je puis, 
Et le vin est toute ma joye.” 
Which may be thus imitated : 


** The article of trade I sell, 
By which I am a liver, 
I daily fetch it from the well, 
The cistern, or the river ; 
Yet such a horror have I got, 
Of tumbling in and sinking, 
That if I might, I’d taste it not, 
But keep to wine for drinking.” 


I have not been able to ascertain 
who this Le Blond was. J. C. Le 
Blond, the painter, who is supposed 
to have been the inventor of engraving 
in colours, was born in 1670, and 
died in 1741. But the print seems to 
be older than his birth. The feather 
in the man’s hat, and his slashed 
jacket, which form a curious contrast 
to his ragged breeches and broken 
shoes, seem to indicate the time of 
Louis the Thirteenth. The water- 
carrier is just such a fellow as might 


* Mr. G. B. Mansel, in his Letter to 
Lord Brougham, seems incidentally to 
recommend reading Mosheim and Milner 
together, century by century, This pam- 
phlet contains (p. 26) many just observa- 
tions. 

+ In modern French, premene. 
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have figured in the Fronde; or in a 
later age, at the taking of the Bastille, 
or in the three days of July. 





The late Robert Hall, ‘‘ whose life 
was a constant wrestling against bo- 
dily anguish,” who had suffered heavy 
pecuniary losses, and who had even 
been confined for derangement, could 
yet say, I enjoy everything. On the 
contrary, Lord Byron, the idol of his 
age, could not help saying, There is 
nothing but misery in this world, I 
think (Life of Hall by Olinthus Gre- 
gory, p. 189, 12mo edition). Let the 
infidel and the profligate account for 
the difference ! CypweELI. 


Mr. UrsBan, 

I FIND that, in dividing the Me- 
moir of Henry Earl of Arundel, a 
small portion was accidentally omitted. 
It should follow the part broken off in 
p- 124. 

‘In the tyme of w™ treatye, Quene 
Marye departed this life, and the 
Quenes Maiestye Quene Elizabeth 
succeded her, whereuppon this Earle 
returned home and was made Lord 

tewart of her housholde: besides 
that he served her at her coronation, 
in the place of the Lord Counstable, 
in verye costlye sorte ; and performed 
his owne office of Cheife Butler like- 
wise in as ample manner, the same 
beinge supplied by the Earle of Wor- 
cester as his Lordships deputye for 
that tyme; his fee w day for that 
his owne office by inheritance, was 
the best cup on the cupbord (le plus 
meilleur hanap, for so are the wordes,) 
beinge at that tyme a bowle of gold 
with a greate diamond at the bottom, 
the cover likewise all overset with 
faire diamonds to the number of P 
esteemed at , w bowle 
the saide Earle toke accordingly into 
his own custodie, kept it fowertene 
dayes, and occupied the same as his 
owne emongst his freindes at his ta- 


Life of the last Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel. 
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ble; and so, being fully possessed 
thereof, such was his honorable mynde 
that he presented the same to the 
Quenes maiestye, as a token of his 
good mynde towards her prosperous 
raigne, w*" was a guifte very liberall, 
wayinge his chardges in performing 
both those offices on that greate day 
of her coronation. 

But that liberal] mynde did not 
cease in him towards her, whose in- 
tertainement of her Highnes at his 
houses, with sumptous cheere, greate 
guifts to her selfe, and liberality to her 
servants and ladies, is apparantlye well 
knowen. Yet— [then the narrative 
proceeds as in p. 210.] 





The Biographer (see p. 123, antea) 
has mentioned the Earl’s Library, 
which seems to have been kept at 
Nonesuch, as ‘‘ righte worthye of re- 
membrance.” I thought some further 
particulars might probably be gleaned 
in illustration of this interesting pas- 
sage in the Memoir; but 1 have been 
disappointed in finding but little more 
than a few passing words by Dr.Birch, 
in addition to the well-known fact 
that the books form part of the Royal 
collection presented to the British 
Museum by George the Second. 

The Earl’s collection, whatever it 
was, merged in that of his son-in-law 
Lord Lumley; and both again into 
the Royal library, when purchased by 
King James the First, for the use of 
his son Prince Henry. The extent of 
either the Earl of Arundel’s or Lord 
Lumley’s collection cannot therefore 
now be ascertained.! Dr. Birch’s re- 
marks are, that ‘‘ the Earl of Arundel 
had lived in the reign of Henry VIII. 
when, upon the dissolution of monas- 
teries, he had great opportunities of 
collecting MSS.; many of which, as 
well as of the printed books in the 
Royal Library, have the names of 
ArunDEL and LuMLey written in 
them, besides a few with the name of 
T. Canterb. written by Cranmer.” <A 





' Yet a Catalogue was made soon after the transfer, and may possibly yet exist. It 


is mentioned in Prince Henry’s Privy Purse Expenses for the year 16... 


«20th 


October, paid Mr. Holyoak for writing a Catalogue of the Library which the Prince 
had of Lord Lumley, 8/. 13s. 4d.”—Book in the State Paper Office, no. 24; quoted in 
the Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare Papers, 1795, p. 233. Lord Lumley 
had given about 89 of his Greek and Latin books to the University of Cambridge 
in 1585 (see Surtees’s History of Durham, vol. II. 159); and in 1599, forty volumes 
to the Bodleian Library (Wood’s History of Oxford University, by Gutch, vol. II. 


p. 921). 


The Royal Library itself, shortly before Lord Lumley’s was added to it, 


had been submitted toa similar decimation for Sir Thomas Bodley's new foundation. 
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stray volume with these three names, 
Tuomas Cantuarien’, ARUNDEL, LuM- 
LEY, is described in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1789.2 It would seem, 
therefore, that Cranmer’s library form- 
ed a considerable part of that formed 
by the Earl of Arundel; but this cir- 
cumstance is, not noticed by Strype in 
his Life of Cranmer, nor does that 
biographer seem to have found any 
thing respecting the fate of the Arch- 
bishop’s library. 

It should be remarked that the 
learned Welsh antiquary, Humphrey 
Lhuyd, is stated to have been the per- 
son by whose “ search and collection” 
Lord Lumley’s library was formed. ? 
Now, it appears from a letter of Lhuyd 
to Ortelius,‘ that he spent nearly all 
his life, after he had finished his educa- 
tion, in the service of the Earl of Arun- 
del (which evidently led to his mar- 
rying Barbara, Lord Lumley’s sister) ; 
and he died in 1570, nine years before 
the Earl. He does not boast, indeed, 
of any learned leisure; but, on the 
contrary, complains that his place of 
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residence had debarred him from any 
opportunity of either speaking or 
writing Latin,—another confirmation, 
perhaps, of the Earl’s dislike to any 
language but his own. Still, it may 
fairly be presumed that, being resident 
in the Earl’s house, he was consulted 
by him, as well as by Lord Lumley, 
in the purchase of books ; and perhaps 
it was rather that portion of the li- 
brary which was the Earl’s, of which 
he was the collector, than of those 
purchased by Lord Lumley himself, 
who outlived Lhuyd forty years. It 
might be thought that the Earl only 
supplied the funds, whilst Lord Lum- 
ley collected the books, with Hum- 
phrey Lhuyd’s advice; but it is a 
proof that the Earl entertained some 
personal interest in his library, that 
he should have taken the trouble of 
inscribing his name in the books with 
his own hand. At theend of the MS. 
Reg. 15 A xviii. (containing the Co- 
medies of Plautus) he has inscribed 
his motto,’ thus— 


ex. [aus birtufis adfio @ 


A motto which was adopted, with his 
arms, by his grandson and successor, 
Earl Philip Howard, whose seal is 
subjoined. 





The Earl of Arundel, Lord Lum- 
ley, and Humphrey Lhuyd, all occur 
among the members of the Elizabethan 
Society of Antiquaries, enumerated in 
the Introduction to the first volume of 
the Archeologia, p. xx. 


Respecting the Earl’s connection 
with the University of Oxford, it 
should have been stated in p. 210, 
that, although Chancellor for only a 
few months, he had previously been 
High Steward of the University for 
nearly four years. This accounts for 
his being chosen Chancellor after Eli- 
zabeth’s accession, although an adhe- 





2 And the signatures are there engraved, vol. Lx. p. 117. The writer was David 
Wells, esq. F.S.A. and the book was a Saxon psalter, in the library of a friend of 
his. It may have escaped from the Royal collection during the troubles of Charles I. 
when many books are said to have been lost. 

3 Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams, p.11; where it is also stated that “ that 
great peer bestowed many excellent pieces, printed and in manuscript, upon Mr. Wil- 
liams, for alliance sake,” as well as frequent presents of money, he being a kinsman 
of Lhuyd, Lord Lum’ey’s brother-in-law. _ , ; NY 

4 « Me, postquam bonas literas vix a limine salutassem, meipsum in familiam illus- 
trissimi Principis Comitis Arundelii inservisse, ibique hos quindecim annos conti- 
nuos mansisse, ubi nec Latiné loquendi nec scribendi toto hoc tempore aliqua mihi 
concessa fuit opportunitas.”—Letter dated Denbigh, 5 Apr. 1568, “De Mona 
Druidum Insula,” printed at the end of Sir John Prise’s Historie Brytannice Defen- 
sio, 1568, 4to. A 

5 His signature has been engraved in the ‘* Autographs,” folio, 1829, pl, 20. 
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rent tothe Church of Rome. He suc- 
ceeded to the Stewardship on the death 
of the first Russell, Earl of Bedford, 
March 30, 1555; and on his eleva- 
tion to the Chancellorship,® he nomi- 
nated as his successor in the former 
office, Feb. 24, 1558-9, his son-in-law 
Lord Lumley ; who retained the highly 
honourable dignity of High Steward 
of Oxford for the extraordinary period 
of fifty years, until his death in 1609. 

1 will here insert the anecdote of 
the Earl at Brussels, which I looked 
for in vain in Wilson’s Art of Logic 
(the authority given by Strype in his 
Annals), but which reference I have 
since found from Seward’s Anecdotes, 
is an error for Puttenham’s Arte of 
Poetry, from which curious treatise 
I extract it. Puttenham relates it to 
the honour of the Earl’s prudence, 
and not as reflecting on his ignorance 
or indolence : 


“* It is to be wished that none Ambas- 
sadour speake his principall commande- 
ments but in his own language, or in 
another as naturall to him as his owne, 
and so it is used in all places of the 
world saving in England. The Princes 
and their Commissioners fearing least 
otherwise they might utter any thing to 
their disadvantage, or els to their dis- 
grace: and I myselfe having seene the 
Courts of Fraunce, Spaine, Italie, and 
that of the Empire, with many inferior 
Courts, could never perceive that the 
most noble personages, though they knew 
well how to speake many forraine lan- 
guages, would at any times that they had 
bene spoken unto, answere but in their 
owne, the Frenchman in French, the 
Spaniard in Spanish, the Italian in Ita- 
lian, and the very Dutch Prince in the 
Dutch language ; whether it were more 
for pride, or for feare of any lapse, I can- 
not tell. And Henrie Earle of Arun- 
del, being an old Courtier and a very 
princely man in all his actions, kept that 
rule alwaies. For, on a time passing 
from England towards Italie by her Ma- 
jestie’s licence, he was very honourably 
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enterteined at the Court of Brussels, by 
the Lady Duches of Parma, Regent there: 
and setting at a banquet with her, where 
also was the Prince of Orange, with all 
the greatest Princes of the state, the 
Earle, though he could reasonably well 
speake French, would not speake one 
French word, but all English, whether he 
asked any question or answered it, but all 
was done by Truchemen. In so much 
as the Prince of Orange marvelling at it, 
looked a side on that part where I stoode 
a beholder of the feast, and sayd, I mar- 
vell your Noblemen of England doe not 
desire to be better languaged in the for- 
raine languages. This word was by and 
by reported to the Earle. Quoth the 
Earle againe, Tell my Lord the Prince, 
that I love to speake in that language in 
which I can best utter my mind and not 
mistake.” 7 


T add the following collections re- 
lative to the Earl’s family : 

His first Countess was Lady Ka- 
therine Grey, second daughter of Tho- 
mas second Marquis of Dorset, K.G. 
by his second wife Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Wotton. This mar- 
riage seems to have been contracted 
before the year 1530; since the Mar- 
quis of Dorset, who died in that year, 
is stated to have been the active pro- 
moter of the double alliance of the 
heirs apparent of his own house and 
that of Fitz-Alan with a daughter of 
each other. 

I have met with two memorials of 
the Countess Katherine. One is a 
letter (in the Cotton MSS. Vesp. F. 
x11. f. 82 b) addressed by her to some 
influential person (the Catalogue sug- 
gests Wolsey, but more probably some 
subsequent minister),8 to solicit his 
favour in a suit pending between her 
and “‘ my old Lady Marques Dorset.” 
It is dated ‘‘ At Downeley [the Earl’s 
house five miles from Chichester] the 
viijth day of October ;” and the sig- 
nature alone is in her hand-writing, 
“‘yo* pouer dayly bedwoman [beads- 





6 Several documents relative to his election and resignation, are referred to in 


Wood's Fasti Oxon. edit. Gutch. 


7 Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, p. 227. 


He proceeds to relate an anec- 


dote of a Bohemian ambassador, who, being too confident of his French, made an 


awkward mistake at the French court. 


8 In the preceding page is a letter ascribed in the Catalogue to our Earl of Arun- 
del; but,as the signature differs from his, and as it is addressed to the King’s almoner 
(Wolsey’s title from 1509 to 1513), there can be little doubt it came from his grand- 


father, Earl Thomas. 


Its tone is quite as subservient as was then customary, and 


breathes a different spirit to the independence ascribed to the writer’s grandson with 


respect to the Cardinal. 
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woman] duryng my life, KatHeryNn 
ARUNDELL.”’ 9 

The other memorial of Katherine 
Countess of Arundel is a missal, 
which in 1789 was in the possession 
of the English Dominicans at Born- 
heim in Flanders, a religious house 
founded by her descendant, the Car- 
dinal Philip Howard.’ It contained 
the following address in the hand- 
writing of Queen Mary: 

« Myne owne good Kate, as ofte as 
you can not se me bodyly, uyth your 
prayrs I pray you vysyte me, and uyth 
thys specyally, because it is to the hole 
trynyte. Wherein you shall doo a great 
pleasure unto me, whyche ame your loy- 
yng mystres and ever wyll be Marys.” 

This may either have been written 
after the accession of Mary to the 
throne ; or the Countess may have 
been attached to her household when 
Princess. The Countess seems to 
have lent the book to her son, who in 
another part of it inscribed this cou- 
plet : 

“© When yow yor prayers doo rehers, 

Remember Henry Mawtrevers.” 

Nothing further appears to be re- 
corded of this lady, except that she 
was the mother of the Earl’s three 
children. 

His second Countess was Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Arundel, of 
Lanherne, by his second wife Jane, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Granville. 
She was first married to Robert Rat- 
cliffe, first Earl of Sussex of that fa- 
mily, and K.G. whose third wife she 
was, and by whom she had one son, 
Sir John Ratcliffe, who will be fur- 
ther noticed hereafter. The Countess 
of Sussex was left a widow Nov. 27, 
1542; and, if the Earl of Arundel’s 
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first Countess lived until 1551, she 
must have so continued for several 
years. The Countess of Arundel, 
however, is named among the ladies 
who accompanied the Queen of Scot- 
land in her procession through Lon- 
don, Nov. 4, 1551; and in a similar 
public entry which the Princess Mary 
made, when about to visit her bro- 
ther King Edward, Feb. 10, 1552-3, 
she was also one of the train of 
Peeresses. In the procession of Queen 
Mary through the Metropolis, on the 
way to her Coronation, Sept. 29, 1553, 
immediately after the chariot contain - 
ing the Princess Elizabeth and Queen 
Anna of Cleves, rode on horseback 
the Duchess of Norfolk, the Mar- 
chionesses of Exeter and Winchester, 
and the Countess of Arundel, all “ ap- 
parelled in crimson velvet, and their 
horses trapped of the same.” Lady 
Lumley the Earl’s elder daughter rode 
in the third chariot with five other 
Baronesses. 


The Countess appears to have been 
an esteemed friend of the unfortunate 
Anna of Cleves ; for that Princess left 
in her will, made in July 1557, “ to 
the Countess of Arundell, a ringe of 
golde w" a faire table dyamonde having 
an H. and an I of golde set under 
the stone.’”” The Earl of Arundel was 
one of the Queen’s executors, and had 
a bequest of “‘a mawdlyn standing 
cuppe of gold with a cover.’ 


The Countess of Arundel died at 
Bath Place, the Earl’s house “‘ with- 
out Temple Bar,”!? on the 21st of 
Oct. 1557; and was interred in the 
neighbouring church of St. Clement’s, 
the Bishop of London, another Bishop, 
and the Abbat of Westminster, assist- 
ing at the ceremonials, of which the 








9 This signature is engraved in the 20th plate of the volume of “ Autographs,” 
published in folio, 1829. 

l” The book was first noticed in Gent. Mag. vol. Lrx. p. 780, in a letter of David 
Wells, esq. F.S.A.; the fac-similia of the inscriptions were shortly after communi- 
cated by the Abbe Mann, and are engraved in the same volume, p. 1078; and the 
history of the volume was pointed out in an intelligent manner by J. C. Brooke, 
Somerset Herald, in vol. Lx. p. 34. The monks had erroneously imagined that the 
book had belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, of whom they had a curious picture 
representing her as ascending to the scaffold. 

" Excerpta Historica, pp. 297, 299. From the Latin version of the will, we find 
the meaning of a “mawdlin cuppe” to be, ‘‘crateram instar vasis in effigie Marie 
Magdalene expressi fabricatam.”—p. 302. 

12 As an addition to the extract from Stow in p. 211, it may be mentioned that the 
Earl of Arundel bought Bath Place of the Crown shortly after the attainder of Lord 
Seymour of Sudeley in 1549. By an extraordinary confusion Pennant has attached 
the circumstances of its passing from Lord Seymour to the Earl of Arundel, and being 


“Ca fit habitation for that great peer,” to a mansion called Sharrington House in Mark- 
lane, London. 
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following curious account has been 
preserved in a contemporary diary : 3 


«« The xxj day of October ded my lade 
y* contes of Arunndell’ at bathe plasse in 
sant clement p’ryche wt owt tempyll’ bare. 

‘¢ The xxvj day of October was a goodly 
hers sett up in sant clementes ryche wt 
owt tempyll’ bare of v princepalles, and 
wt viij baner rolles, and a dosen penselles, 
and iiij grett skochyons of armes at y° iiij 
corners. 

“ The xxvij day of October my lade 

was browth to y® chyrche wt y® bysshope 
of London, and powlles qwyre, and y* 
masters y® clarkes of london, and then 
cam y® corse wt v paners [banners ?} of 
armes borne; then cam iiij haroldes in 
ther cotes of armes and bare iiij banars of 
zmages at y® iiij corners, and then cam y® 
cheyff mornars, my lade of Wossetur and 
my lade Lumley, and my Lord North, 
and Sir Antony Selenger!4 [then came 
an hundred mourners of men, and after 
as many ladies and gentlemen all in black ; 
besides a great many poor women in 
black and rails, and'5} xxiiij men pore (sic) 
in blake beyryng torchys, and many of 
her s’vandes in blake cotes beyryng of 
torchys. 
“ The xxviij day of October was y° 
masse of requiem sung, and a goodly ser- 
mon, and aft’ masse her grasse [Grace] 
was bered, and all’ her hed offesers wt 
whytt stayffes in ther hands, and all’ the 
haroldes waytyng a bowte her in ther cott 
armurs, and my lord Abbott cf West- 
myuster. . . . . hera godly sermon, 
and my lord of London song y* mass, y* 
bysshope of [llank] song y* masse of y® 
[blank]; then was a [blank] masse sayd, 
and aft’ to [my lord’s] plasse to dener, for 
ther was a gret dener.” 


The Earl of Arundel had only three 
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children, a son and two daughters, all 


by his first wife. Of the son, Henry 
Lord Maltravers, all that is known 
has been already stated in p. 213, ex- 
cept that he was present at the mar- 
riage of Queen Mary at Winchester in 
1554. 


Jane Lapy Lumtey was the elder 
daughter. The date of her birth does 
not appear; but, as it must have been 
about the period that Jane Seymour 
occupied the throne of Queen consort, 
it is possible that she derived her name 
from that source.!®° The education of 
herself and sister embraced that in- 
struction in the ancient languages 
which was then usual for females of 
rank; and from the circumstance of 
some of their Greek and Latin exer- 
cises having been preserved, each has 
been termed, in the modern peerages 
and other works, ‘‘a very learned 
lady.” This learning, however, they 
shared with nearly all their female 
contemporaries, of whose youthful 
years we have any particulars,—with 
Lady Jane Grey (their cousin-german), 
with the Princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth, with the daughters of the Duke 
of Somerset, with those of Sir An- 
thony Cooke, &c. &c. We have it 
from the testimony of Nicholas Udall, 
Master of Eton School, that ‘‘ It was 
a common thyng to see young virgins 
so nouzled and trained in the studie of 
letters, that thei willyngly set all other 
vain pastymes at naught for learnynges 
sake. It was now no news at all to 
see queens and ladies of most high 
estate and progenie, instead of courtly 





13 MS. Cott. Vitellius, F. v. 


This is the document which furnished Strype with 














the interesting series of domestic events which form the principal contents of several 
chapters of his Ecclesiastical Memorials, under the years 1550 to 1563. The ma- 
nuscript was subsequently so seriously injured by the fire which happened to the Cot- 
tonian library, that its leaves remained displaced and in confusion, until, with the aid 
of the Memorials, it was at length restored to order, inlaid, and rebound, under the 
direction of Sir Frederic Madden, in 1829. Strype, in his extracts, altered the or- 
thography, and considerably modified the language, a liberty perhaps excusable from 
the extreme looseness with which it is written. ‘The above, however, has been given 
literatim, as a specimen of its original form. 

14 Strype has carelessly altered this to ‘ Lady North, and Lady Sentleger.” Lord 
North was the father of the Countess of Worcester; but I am not aware that they or 
Sir Anthony St. Leger were related to the Earl or Countess of Arundel. Sir An- 
thony was a Knight of the Garter, and late Lord Deputy of Ireland. Lady Lumley 
was the Earl of Arundel’s daughter, and step-daughter to the deceased. 

;' 15 This passage has been supplied from Strype, in consequence of the injuries of 
the MS. 

16 Tam not aware whether it has been noticed, that, as Lady Jane Grey was born 
in 1537, she was probably named after Queen Jane Seymour.—The name of Johane, 
or Joan, was at this period softening, in the higher ranks, into Jane. Lady Lumley’s 
great-aunt Lady Bergavenny had been a Joan. 
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daliaunce, to embrace vertuous exer- 
cises, readyng and writyng, and with 
moste ernest studie, both erlye and 
late, to apply themselves,” &c. &c. 7 

The exercises of the Earl of Arun- 
del’s daughters are preserved in the 
British Museum, among the Royal 
MSS. having been handed down with 
Lord Lumley’s library. Those of 
Lady Lumley consist of. one rather 
thick volume, which seems to have 
been formed of her ordinary copy- 
books gathered together, and three 
separate pieces, more carefully writ- 
ten, which were prepared for presen- 
tation to her father, as new year’s 
gifts. A more particular notice of 
each is subjoined. 

1. The quarto volume is the Reg. 
MS. 15 A ix. On an early leaf is 
written, ‘“‘ The doinge of my Lady 
Lumley, dowghter to my L. Therle of 
Arundell ;”” and at the foot her hus- 
band has written his name LumMLey 
as owner of the book. The first piece 
which occurs is the beginning of a 
Latin translation of the ‘‘ Oratio prima 
Isocratis ad Demonicum,”’ of which 
little more than a page is written. 
Next comes, ‘‘ Oratio Isocratis 2* ad 
Nicoclem,”” which is preceded by a 
letter to his father, signed ‘‘ Filia tua 
tibi deditissima, Joanna LuMLEYA.”’ 
This oration is completely translated 
into Latin, as is ‘‘ Nicocles. 3* oratio 
Isocratis,’’ which has no introductory 
letter. Then succeed, ‘‘ Evagoras, 
Oratio quarta Isocratis ad Nicoclem,” 
which is preceded by another dedica- 
tory epistle to her father; ‘‘ Oratio 
Isocratis in laudem pacis,’”’ preceded 
by an Argumentum instead of an Epis- 
tle; and lastly, (having been origi- 
nally a separate copybook) is the 
whole of ‘‘ The Tragedie of Euripides 
called Iphigeneia, translated out of 
Greake into Englisshe” (prose).18 This 
is preceded by an ‘‘ Argument,”’ which 
Mr. Park has introduced, as a speci- 
men of Lady Lumley’s labours, into 
the Royal and Noble Authors, vol. II. 
pp. 24—26. 

2. “Oratio Isocratis que Archida- 
mus inscribitur.”” (Reg. MS. 15 A 1). 
A small pocket volume of 67 pages. 
On the fly-leaf is again written ‘‘ The 
doinge of la. Lumly, the doughter of 
my L. Therle of Arundell ;”’ and Lord 
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Lumley has inscribed his name, here 


copied, { 
es um “G 


The ‘‘ Argumentum” is signed “ Filia 
tua dominationi tue deditissima Jo- 
ANNA LUMLEYaA.” 


3. ‘‘ Evacoras. Oratio quarta Iso- 
cratis ad Nicoclem regem Cypri, uersa 
e grecis in latina, per Dominam Lum- 
leyam.” (Reg. MS.15 A. 11.) This 
is a small volume like the last, and 
contains a fair copy of the same trans- 
lation as in the quarto book. The 
«‘Epistola ad dominum patrem,”’ states 
that, following the recommendation of 
Cicero,'® she was devoting herself to 
the study of Greek literature, and that 
she had always derived wonderful 
pleasure, “‘ incredibilem voluptatem,” 
from the perusal of this oration. 

It will be observed from the signa- 
tures that these were all written after 
Lord Lumley’s marriage; but still 
there can be no doubt, that it was in 
her youth, whilst she was pursuing 
her education. Of her sister’s exer- 
cises, which will be noticed presently, 
some were written before, and some 
after marriage ; which shows that the 
business of education was not stopped 
in consequence of these early alliances. 
On the contrary, in the present in- 
stance, we have proof that both the 
husband and wife pursued their stu- 
dies; for in the same collection of 
MSS. (17 A. xxx.) is a translation 
of Erasmus’s “‘ Instructions of a Chris- 
tian Prince,” signed ‘‘ Your lorde- 
shippes obedient sone, J. Lumtry, 
1550.” Lord Lumley had lost his 
own father in 1537; so this was evi- 
dently addressed to his father-in-law, 
who has placed his name, ARUNDEL, 
on the first page. Lord Lumley was 
seventeen years of age in 1550. 

Another memorial of Lady Lumley, 
and one which may be considered as 
evidence of a continuance of her taste 
for letters and learning, at a later pe- 
riod of her life, is the Royal MS. 17 
A xxi. It is a small oblong volume 
of vellum, containing copies of moral 
apothegms, in Latin, which Sir Nicho- 
las Bacon had inscribed on the walls 
of his house at Gorhambury; where 





7 Dedication to Queen Elizabeth of Erasmus’s Paraphrase of the Gospels. See 
more of what he says quoted by Walpole in his article of Queen Katherine Parr. 

18 Among the similar exercises of Queen Elizabeth which are extant, are likewise 
Latin translations of two Orations of Isocrates, and of a play of Euripides. 

19 If the reader will turn to Pennant’s “ Tour in Scotland,” vol. III. p. 324, he 
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it is most probable Lady Lumley had 
visited him. It consists of fourteen 
leaves, the first of which displays her 
Ladyship’s arms, beautifully illumi- 
nated; having eight quarterings on 
her husband’s side, which is supported 
by a popinjay, and four on her own, 
where stands her own ancestral horse 
and oak-slip. Above is this inscrip- 
tion: Syrk . NICHOLAS . BACON 
KNYGHTE.TO . HIS . VERY. GOOD. 
LADYE . THE. LADYE. LVMLEY .SEND- 
ETH . THIS. On the second page is 
this title: ‘‘ SENTENCES PRINTED IN 
THE LORDE KEPARS GALLERY AT GOR- 
HAMBVRY: AND SELECTED BY HIM 
OWT OF DIVERS AVTHORS, AND SENT 
TO THE GOOD LADYE LVMLEY AT HER 
DESIRE.” The sentences are in all 
thirty-seven ; each headed thus, DE 
SUMMO BONO, DE AMBITIONE, &c. 
&c.; and are all illuminated in golden 
letters, upon grounds of a variety of 
splendid colours, occupying thirteen 
pages. 

Lady Lumley had three children, 
Charles, Thomas, and Mary; who all 
died in infancy. After the death of 
her father’s second Countess in 1557, 
she lived in his house (his Biographer 
has told us, p. 214 antea), ‘as his 
nurse and dear-beloved child,” until 
her own death, which occurred in 
1576-7. She was buried at Cheam 
in Surrey, the parish in which her fa- 
ther’s mansion of Nonsuch was situ- 
ated, on the 9th of March that year. 2° 
Her husband erected a monument to 
her memory, in which she is repre- 
sented kneeling, with small figures of 
her three children below, and the pe- 
diment adorned with the horse and 
oak-branch of Arundel, the popinjays”" 
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of Lumley, accollated or collared, and 
the frets of Maltravers. The sculp- 
ture is in alto-relievo, not very chastely 
executed; but Mr. Lysons has given 
an engraving of the upper part in his 
“Environs of London,” in which 
Lady Lumley’s figure and counte- 
nance are carefully copied. The in- 
scription is of moderate length, con- 
sidering it was the production of 
Lord Lumley, whose own epitaph at 
Cheam,?? and those he placed at Arun- 
del and to his own ancestors at Ches- 
ter-le-Street, rather tend to the oppo- 
site extreme : 

Vixi dum volui; volui dum, Christe, volebas ; 

Christe, mihi spes es, vita, corona, salus. 

“ Jana Henrico Comiti Arundeliz filia 
et coheres, Joh’i Baroni Lumley charis- 
sima conjux, prestans pietatis studio, vir- 
tutum officiis, et vere nobilitatis gloria, 
corpore sub hoc tumulo in adventum Do- 
mini requiescit.” 

A picture of Jane Lady Lumley 
exists in the steward’s room at Lum- 
ley Castle, inscribed, ‘‘ Jane Fitzalen, 
daughter to Henry Earle off Arundell, 
first wife to John Lord Lumley.” It 
is described by the county historian 
as ‘‘a handsome portrait, three quar- 
ters length, delicate aquiline features, 
and an expressive elegant countenance ; 
brown hair ornamented with braids of 
pearls, black velvet dress with strings 
of pearls and jewels, a glove in the 
right hand.” 23 In the curious inven- 
tory of the ‘‘moveables”’ in Lumley 
Castle after the death of Lord Lumley 
in 1609, there is also mentioned ‘‘ the 
picture of my Lord Lumley in armoure, 
w' his two wyves, his sonne Charles, 
and the old Earle of Arundell.”’ 24 

Mary Ducuess or Norrotk, the 





will smile to find the commencement of the letter, “ Cicero, pater honoratissime, il- 
lustris,” &c. understood as “highly complimenting” her father by styling him a 


Cicero! 


20 Parish Register. 


21 By mistake called hawks in Aubrey’s History of Surrey, and also in that by 





Manning and Bray; although it had been corrected in the Appendix to Aubrey, 
vol. V. p. 412, by a communication from the Rev. Lumley Lloyd; who also says 
that another of the ornaments of the tomb is “a curious piece of graving, Cadmus 
fighting a dragon, a proper emblem of the Resurrection ;” which Aubrey had called 
“a curious piece of graving of St. George fighting on foot with the dragon.” It cer- 
tainly looks in Lysons’s engraving like the copy of an antique cameo; and Lord 
Lumley was not a Knight of the Garter. Mr. Lloyd adds, ‘‘ There is also a noble 
hanging of black velvet at the east end of the burying-place, whereon is embroidered 
in a lozenge the arms of Lumley and Arundel, with a border powdered with popinjays, 
above an hundred years old [1718].” This must have been Lady Lumley’s funeral 
yall. 
‘ 22 There is an engraving of Lord Lumley’s monument, in the edition of 1707 of 
Sandford’s Genealogical History of the Kings of England. There is also at Cheam 
a recumbent effigy of Lady Lumley’s second wife, a daughter of Lord Darcy. 

23 Surtees’s History of Durham, vol. II. p. 155. There was also at Lumley Castle 
a three-quarters length of the Earl of Arundel, when it was visited by Pennant ; but 
it was sold with many others about 1812. 24 Ibid. p. 161. 
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Mary Dvcuess or Norrork, the 
Earl of Arundel’s younger daughter, 
was unmarried on the 4th of March, 
1552 ;25 and married before the acces- 
sion of her husband to the Dukedom, 
in July 1554, as appears by the inqui- 
sitions upon the death of the old Duke 
of Norfolk, by which Thomas his grand- 
son was found to be his heir, of the 
age of eighteen years, the 12th of March 
last, and married to the Lady Mary, 
daughter and coheir of Henry Fitz- 
Alan, Earl of Arundel, Lord Steward 
of the King’s Household. 

The learned exercises of the Duchess 
of Norfolk, which are preserved in 
the Royal MSS. are four in number, 
all fairly transcribed, in a small 8vo 
form, as prepared for presentation to 
her father, and each, as appears from 
the dedications, intended for a new 
year’s offering. They are very neatly 
written, in a hand somewhat resem- 
bling Italic types, (not unlike the spe- 
cimen of the Princess Elizabeth’s 
translation of Xenophon, engraved in 
Mr. Nichols’s Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, vol. I. p. x.; or that of her 
letter to Edward the Sixth, in the 
«* Autographs” published in fol. 1829) ; 
and although the production of either 
three or four different years, are too 
nearly alike in point of penmanship to 
be arranged with certainty. The two 
last in the volume, however, should 
undoubtedly come first, being signed 
with her maiden name. 

1. “ Similitudines eximize ingenio- 
sissimzeq’, ex Platonis, Aristotelis, Se- 
nice (ita), et alicrum philosophoru’ 
libris collecte.”? (Reg. MS. 12 A. 111.) 
The epistle to her father prefixed is 
printed by Mr. Park, vol. II. p. 2, be- 
ing there attributed by mistake to her 
step-mother Mary Countess of Arun- 
del. Itstates that the young lady had 
translated the sentences into Latin 
from English; and that she had as 
yet made but little progress in her 
studies: but as the same remarks are 
made in that next described, it is dif- 
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ficult to say which is the earliest. The 
letter is signed “‘ Filia tua domina- 
tioni tue deditissima, Maria Arun- 
DELL,” and again at the end of the 
book is this signature, ‘‘ Filia tua do- 
minationis tue observantissima, Ma- 
r1A ARUNDELL.” 

2. ‘‘ De Stirpe et Familia Alexandri 
Severi, et de Signis que ei portende- 
bant imperium.” The letter prefixed 
to this mentions that it was prepared 
for presentation to her father asa new 
year’s gift, as were probably all the 
others, both of Mary’s writing and her 
sister’s. The letter is signed exactly 
as the preceding. At the end of it, in 
a less neat hand, is “‘ Responsum Alex- 
andri Seueri ad Literas Gordiani Se- 
natoris,” without any letter, but sign- 
ed “‘ Filius tuus Dominationi tue obe- 
dientissimusJoHan’Es RapcuirFrus.””* 

3. “* Sententie quedam ingeniose 
ex variis Grecorum authoribus col- 
lectee.”’ (MS. Reg. 12A.1.) The young 
Duchess had now commenced the 
study of Greek. The address to her 
father, which is signed “ Filia tua 
dominationi tue deditissima Maria 
NorFro.ke,”’ is printed in the Royal 
and Noble Authors, by Park, vol. I. 
p- 325; and mentions the book was 
a “‘xeniolum,” or new year’s offering. 
The end of the manuscript has also 
the same signature. 

4. “ Sententiz quedam acute ex 
variis authoribus collecte, atque e 
Grecis in Latina verse.’’ (MS. Reg. 
12 A. 11.) This has also a similar de- 
dication, part of which is printed by 
Mr. Park, ibid. p. 324. It’ alludes 
again to the ‘‘ xeniis, et muneribus 
hoc tempore vicissim datis accep- 
tisque ;” and is signed in a similar 
manner. 

It is therefore probable these were 
prepared to present to her father on 
four successive new-year’s days. 

On the 28th of June, 1557, the 
Duchess of Norfolk gave birth to her 
child, Philip Earl of Arundel. He re- 
ceived that name from King Philip, 





25 Will of her grandmother Anne Countess of Northumberland. 
26 This was Lady Mary Arundel’s step-brother, the only child of the Countess by 


her former husband the Earl of Sussex. 


He was knighted in 1580, and was buried in 


the church of St. Olave, Hart-street, London, where was the following epitaph : 
“« Hic jacet Johannes Radcliffe, Miles, filius Roberti Comitis Sussexiz; qui obiit 
(nullis susceptis liberis) nono die Novembris, anno Dom. 1585. Here lyeth Dame 
Anne, the wife of Sir John Radcliffe, Knight ; who dyed the 10th day of Decemb. 
an. Dom. 1568.”—Another of his exercise books is preserved, Reg. MS. 7 D. x. 
being the Prayers of Queen Catharine, translated from English into Latin, in a little 
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who personally stood godfather at the 
baptism,” and immediately after took 
his final departure from England. The 
event is thus recorded in the manu- 
script chronicle before quoted : 


“ The ij day of July ye Duke of Norf- 
folke sun was crystenyd at Whytt hall’ at 
afternon, and the kyng and my lord chans- 
seler28 was the godfathers, and my old 
lade y* Duches of North foke 29 was y® 
god mother, and there wher iiij** storchys 
bornyng.” 

ln about seven weeks after, the ju- 
venile mother fell a victim to a puer- 
peral fever, dying at Bath Place (or 
Arundel house) in the Strand, on the 
25th of August. Her funeral is thus 
described by the same chronicler : 


“The 3lst [of August] the young 
Duchess of Norfolk being lately deceased, 
and her hearse began to be set up on the 
28th, in St. Clement’s without Temple 
Bar, was this day finished, with banners, 
pensils, wax, and scutcheons. 

“ The first day of September at after 
none [began the knoll] for the yonge 
Duches of North foke, and ye chyrche 
and y® plasse [Bath Place] and y¢ strett 
(being hung with blacke and] armes, and 
be iij of ye cloke she was browth to [the 
church with a hundred] morners; and her 
grasse had a canepe of blake [velvet with] 
liij staiffs borne ower her, & mony ba- 
ners and banerols about here, & y* bys- 
sope of London in ys cope and ys mytre 
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{on his head] and all’ y* qwyre of powlles, 
and wt ij grett whytt branches, and a xij 
dosen stayffs torchys, and viij haroldes of 
armes, and my [lady] Lumley y* cheyff 
morner, and mony lordes and knyghtes, 
and gentlemen, lades, and gentyll women.” 


There is a portrait of the Duchess 
of Norfolk, at Arundel Castle, painted 
by Lucas de Heere. The figure is 
whole-length, in a close dress of blue 
satin, holding a small book. 





Having thus brought together the 
principal known facts relating to these 
illustrious ladies, and the most inte- 
resting feature being their learned 
education, which has been magnified 
into authorship, I cannot leave the 
** Royal and Noble Authors” without 
exposing the extraordinary chain of 
errors, which an examination of the 
subject has detected in that work. 

In noticing the connection between 
the families of Bergavenny and Arun- 
del, Mr. Walpole introduced a pedi- 
gree to show ‘‘ no less than four au- 
thoresses in three descents ;”’ and as, 
by subsequently shifting the claims, 
he and his editor have added two 
more to the number in the last edition, 
the same method may perhaps be the 
clearest, to point out the parties in 
question : 





Thomas Earl of Arundel. 





William Earl of= 


Arundel. | 


(2) Frances (Manners)=Henry Lord Lady Kath---H ENRY Eart=(3) Mary Coun- 
Lady Bergavenny. = Bergavenny. erine Grey. | or ARUNDEL. tess of Arundel. 


() Joan Lady Ber-—George Lord Berga-==Mary Stafford. 
gavenny. venny. 1) 











(4) Mary Duchess of meet « (5) Jane Lady Lumley. 


Pe ee ee 
(6) Anne (Dacre) Countess of Arundel.—=Philip Earl of Arundel. 


Each of these six ladies is the sub- edition of the Royal and Noble Au- 
ject of a separate article in the last thors; with the exception of the two 





book like the others, of 57 pages, but in its original cover of vellum. It is prefaced by 
a letter to his stepfather, in which the Earl’s kind reception of these offerings from his 
children is thus noticed: ‘ Sepe enim antehac expertus sum dominationem vestram 
plus delectationis percepturam esse, quam ex ullis aliis muneribus.” This letter, and 
the last page of the book, are both signed, “ Filius tuus Dominationi tue Deditissi- 
mus, JoaNNEs Rapciirrus.” ‘This I have noticed by accident in Casley’s Catalogue, 
for it is not in his Index ; there may therefore stil be more in the collection. 

27 Stow’s Chronicle. 

28 Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York; not Bishop Gardiner, as incorrectly 
stated in Collins’s Peerage. 

29 Lady Elizabeth Stafford, daughter of Edward Duke of Buckingham. She was 
the infant’s great-grandmother. This “‘ old lady,” however, was the same Duchess 
who rode on horseback at Queen Mary’s coronation, only four years before. She 
died on the 30th Noy. 1558. 
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Ladies Bergavenny, who share a doubt- 
ful throne. Scarcely one, however, 
has a positive claim to rank as an au- 
thor; for not one of them absolutely 
published a book; and the best claim 
is that of (2) Frances Lady Berga- 
venny, who wrote some prayers in- 
' serted in Bentley’s ‘“‘ Monument of 
Matrones,”’ 1582. 

The commemoration of (1) Joan 
Lady Bergavenny was a mistake of 
Walpole’s ; which, although subse- 
quently discovered by himself, yet was 
left merely corrected by a postscript. * 
Moreover, in the edition of 1806, 
where the article ought to have been 
omitted altogether, a portrait is given 
of the acknowledged mistaken person, 
merely because there was a previous 
erigraving of her which could be rea- 
dily copied.t 

(3) Mary Countess of Arundel was 
installed as an authoress by Walpole, 
from another misapprehension. In 
her stepdaughter’s signature, before 
marriage, he mistook the surname of 
ArRvuUNDELL for the title, and therefore 
attributed to the Countess some of her 
daughter’s learned exercises.{ This 
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lady’s authorship (commemorated in 
the Royal and Noble Authors, 1806, 
vol. ii. pp. 1-3,) is therefore entirely 
imaginary. 

The claims of (4) the Duchess of 
Norfolk, and (5) Lady Lumley, have 
been already shown to be merely the 
same which would place every schooil- 
boy in the ranks of authorship. 

Lastly, (6) Anne Countess of Arun- 
del was inserted by Mr. Park among 
the Noble literate, on account of a 
single copy of verses (commencing “‘ In 
sad and ashie weeds I sigh,’’) found 
in her handwriting, and published by 
Mr. Lodge in his Illustrations of Bri- 
tish History; but there is no proof 
that it was her own composition. § 
There happened, however, to be a 
published portrait of this lady also ; 
and, as it could be readily copied, she 
figures in an engraving, as well as in 
the letter-press, in the last edition of 
the Royal and Noble Authors. 

So much for this galaxy of female 
authors; but we have not yet got 
through the errors into which Wal- 
pole was led by the few exercises in 
the Royal MSS. That written by 





* Even after a tedious explanation and discussion, the error is repeated in the 
note, Koyal and Noble Authors, by Park, vol. i. p. 297; where mony * ‘ane is stated 
i 


to have been * the only child of Henry Lord Bergavenny by Joanna 


stead of Lady Frances Manners. 


tz- Alan,” in- 


+ This portrait, which was first published by S. Harding in 1798, from a picture 


at Strawberry Hill, is curious from its costume. 
is a great A, and her head-dress is sprinkled with the same initial. 


In the centre of the lady’s necklace 
The head-dress 





is peaked in front, in the early Tudor style; yet the last editor of Granger, vol. i. 
p. 337, has been misled by the blundering in the Royal and Noble Authors, into a 
further blunder of his own, and because the authoress had been ‘* misnamed Joanna,” 
transfers that charge to Harding’s print, just if there had never been more than one 
Lady Abergavenny. The original picture was a late acquisition of Walpole’s, and is 
thus described among the additions to the Description of Strawberry Hill ( Works, 
4to, vol. ii. p. 511): “ Joanna Lady Abergavenny: vide Royal and Noble Authors. 
A present from Miss Beauclere, the Maid of Honour.” ‘There seems, therefore, no 
. reason to doubt the identity of the picture, as the costume corresponds with the wra 
of Lady Joan; and the letters A. may allude either to her husband’s title of Aber- 
gavenny, or to her own paternal name of Arundel. It may be remarked that there is 
among the Holbein Heads in the King’s collection, a portrait of Lady Monteagle, 
who has, in a similar way, a large M for the centre of her necklace; and in that of 
Lady Audley is a figure somewhat like an A. Another misappropriation in the 
Royal and Noble Authors 1806, of a portrait of Henry the Eighth’s reign to another 
erson in that of Elizabeth (in the case of Holbein’s ** Lady Russell”) was noticed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for October last, p. 339. 

¢ Tanner and Ballard had previously committed the same error; but when we trace 
it up to the “* Bibliotheca” of the former, we find the statement made with a “ for- 
san,” which the subsequent writers adopted as a certainty. 

§ Very similar is the case of Margaret Countess of Cumberland; which may be 
noticed as another instance of the easy admittance given into what Mr. Park, in his 
preface, terms Lord Orford’s “ gorgeous temple of patrician fame!” A portrait of 
Margaret Countess of Cumberland was inserted, merely because it could be copied 
from Pennant’s Journey to Chester, although her only claim for admittance into the 
book at all was her being the ‘‘ supposed” authoress of a poetical epitaph in Hornsey 
church! It was acknowledged that this edition of the Royal and Noble Authors 
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Lord Lumley, and already noticed, 
although dated 1550, he ascribed to 
Lord Lumley’s grandfather, who died 
in 1544; and he has consequently 
given (Park’s edition, vol. i. p. 252) 
a memoir of an old North-country 
baron, who, from Walpole’s own ac- 
count, was evidently much more con- 
versant with the sword than with the 
pen. 





I will now conclude with a few re- 
marks upon the Surname of the house 
of Arundel. The practice of naming 
the bastard children of Earls after their 
father’s title, was customary for many 
centuries, as is shown in the Corn- 
walls, Somersets, &c.; but in the case 
before us, the name of Arundel was 
used by all the legitimate children, 
and that of Fitz-Alan seems to have 
been dropped from an early period, 
perhaps from thetime the first Fitz-Alan 
succeeded to the Earldom in the thir- 
teenth century. Thomas Archbishop 
of Canterbury, his brother Sir John, 
and his descendants, as well as every 
other junior branch of the family, 
were all named Arundel and not Fitz- 
Alan; and we have seen that Arundel 
was also the surname of the last Earl’s 
daughters. Yet the name of Fitz-Alan 
seems to have been latterly revived, 
particularly in epitaphs and inscrip- 
tions on pictures; it may possibly have 
been an antiquarian whim of Lord 
Lumley, like other revivals of more 
modern days. However, it has been 
used by most writers of genealogy, 
and by Dugdale in his Baronage, and 
it now serves to distinguish this race 
of the Earls of Arundel from the 
others; yet unless placed parentheti- 
cally, or as an addition to the other, 
it is certainly incorrect. 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 
——— 
Scopwick Vicarage, 
Mr. Ursan, Dee. 11. 


I HAVE delayed any further com- 
munication respecting the investiga- 
tions at Temple Bruer,* in the hope of 
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being able to furnish your readers with 
a ground-plan, as it is the intention 
of Mr. Chaplin to uncover the foun- 
dations of the entire range of build- 
ings; but, though he has had work- 
men employed the whole year, I am 
still incapable of determining their 
extent; for they are buried under 
such a vast accumulation of earth and 
stones, as will require both time and 
patience to remove. A series of inte- 
resting facts has been elicited; and 
new and striking appearances fre- 
quently occur. It would therefore be 
premature and unsatisfactory to at- 
tempt a plan at present; which, how- 
ever, shall be forwarded to you as 
soon as the whole investigations are 
completed. The following particulars 
may be interesting. 

The circular church is 52 feet in 
diameter within ; and appears to have 
been supported by a peristyle of eight 
cylindrical columns, with massive 
bases and capitals, and shafts three 
feet two inches in diameter; from 
which sprang a series of circular 
arches, profusely ornamented with 
bold zigzags and other Norman en- 
richments ; occupying, together with 
the aile or space thus formed, exactly 
one half of the diameter. A portion 
of this space on the north side had 
been used as a private chapel, in 
which were a tomb and an altar, with 
a stone bench for the officiating priest. 
On the west was the principal door of 
entrance, with an ascent of stone 
steps, and a magnificent porch, the 
foundations of which remain perfect ; 
and in the floor are two coffin-shaped 
stones, one plain, and the other charged 
with a cross botony fitchée in bold re- 
lief. No interments, however, were 
found beneath them. A communica- 
tion was formed between the church 
and the lower story of the tower by 
means of cloisters; and this small 
apartment, which could have admitted 
but few persons, as it is only 17 feet 
square, was fitted up for the due per- 
formance of high mass, with an al- 
tar, piscina, stone stalls for the offi- 
ciating ministers, brackets, &c. Over 





was originated rather as a vehicle for the portraits than because great literary addi- 
tions had been accumulated; and it appears to have been the plan of the work (the 
price of which was seven guineas), to multiply the engravings by hooking in every 
possible titled personage of whom a portrait was to be found,—that is, among en- 
gravings previously published, for there seems to have been no trouble taken to pro- 


cure original pictures. 
* See vol. cu. ii. 513, 601. 
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the cloisters just mentioned, were dor- 
mitories, which appear to have been 
enlarged from their original dimen- 
sions at some subsequent period, pro- 
bably when the establishment was 
transferred to the Hospitallers, the 
older works having evidently been re- 
moved to make way for the more re- 
cent; for there appear marks in the 
tower indicative of two separate roofs, 
the one a pitch roof, the other shelv- 
ing; and both of a date more modern 
than the tower itself, as is probable 
from the existence of an original win- 
dow in this face, across which the 
added roof has taken its course so as 
to divide it into two unequal portions ; 
the lower part being included in the 
chamber over the cloisters. 

Beneath the church and tower was 
a perfect labyrinth of vaults and dun- 
geons, and intricate passages, 74 feet 
high, and arched over with stone, 
branches of which ran under the doors 
of the church and tower, and below 
the pavement of the cloisters ; some of 
them appropriated to purposes that it 
is revolting to allude to. In one of 
these vaults a niche or cell was disco- 
vered, which had been carefully wall- 
ed up; and within it the skeleton of a 
man, who appears to have died in a 
sitting posture, for his head and arms 
were found lying between the legs, and 
the back bowed forward.* Another 
skeleton of an aged man was found in 
these dungeons, with only one tooth 
in his head. His body seems to have 
been thrown down without order or 
decency, for he lay doubled up; and 
in the fore-part of his skull were two 
holes, which had evidently been pro- 
duced by violence. In a corner of 
one of these vaults many plain indica- 
tions of burning exist. The wall stones 
have assumed the colour of brick, and 
great quantities of cinder were found 
mixed with human sculls and bones, 
all of which had been submitted to 
the operation of fire, and some of them 
perfectly calcined. This horrible ca- 
vern had also been closed up with 
masonry. Several large square stones 
have been found, to which iron rings 





* Immuring was not an uncommon 
punishment in these places. An instance 
of it was discovered a century back in one 
of the walls of Thornton Abbey in this 
county: and Sir Walter Scott bas drawn 
a thrilling picture of such an occurrence 
in his beautiful poem of Marmion, Canto 
XL 
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are attached ; and altogether, the ruins 
exhibit woeful symptoms of crime and 
unfair dealing. 

The churchyard or cemetery was on 
the north side of the west porch, and 
the graves were placed in lines round 
the outside of the building. They are 
very numerous, and those which have 
been unavoidably opened by the pro- 
cess of excavation, have been found to 
contain no relics of coffins. The bot- 
tom of the grave was the surface of 
the limestone rock, the sides were 
lined with flat stones taken from the 
neighbouring quarry, and the whole 
was covered down with a rough stone 
of greater dimensions. They were in 
fact legitimate kistvaens. This was 
their simple and uniform method of 
interment; illustrating a remark of 
M. Paris, who observes that ‘‘ the 
monks were wrapped in cloth, and so 
buried.”” It appears probable, how- — 
ever, that the knights of Temple Bruer 
were interred in the garments which 
they wore when living, for vestiges of 
clothing have been found with the 
bones. In these graves we also disco- 
vered arrow-heads of iron, small or- 
namented brass buckles, and an in- 
strument resembling the blade of a 
dagger, all corroded with the rust of 
time and damp; several silver coins of 
the early Edwards and Henrys, one 
of Henry VIII. and another of Eliza- 
beth ; some Roman copper coins, one 
of which is a Theodosius, with seve- 
ral Nuremburgh and Lombardic to- 
kens ; a gold ring set with an emerald; 
the bead of a rosary made of ebony; a 
small bell, which was probably fixed, 
with many others of the same kind, 
according to the custom of the time, 
to one of the knights horse furniture ; 
for Vincent de Beauvais accuses the 
Knights Templar of thus decorating 
their harness; campanulas infixas, 
magnum emittentes sonitum. We have 
also taken up an antique Sheffield 
thwittle of great beauty, with an or- 
namented ivory haft, and a blade in- 
laid with silver in elegant devices, 
both on the sides and back, which 
latter is of great thickness; and two 
large keys of curious construction, the 
one plated with silver, the other with 
gold. 

On the south side of the porch are 
several small rooms and narrow pas- 
sages, which adjoin the church wall ; 
and these appear to have been the of- 
fices, for one of the rooms, which 
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measures 14 by 44% feet, was filled 
with pure lime. The walls of this 
part of the building are uniformly 24 
feet in thickness, while those of the 
church and porch are more than 4 feet; 
and the latter are built of stone, rough 
as when taken from the quarry, and 
entirely coated with plaster inside and 
out, except the plinth, which is hand- 
somely squared and moulded. 

The entrance to the extended pas- 
sage mentioned in my last communi- 
cation, if such passage really exists, 
has altogether eluded our researches ; 
but underneath the cloisters between 
the church and tower, we have disco- 
vered many human bones, which ap- 
pear to have been thrown together in 
the utmost confusion, and lying in 
different strata, some deep and others 
very near the surface ; amongst which 
were the skeleton of a very young 
child, and the skull of an adult, with 
around hole in the upper part, into 
which the end of the little finger might 
be inserted, and which was probably 
the cause of death. Near these in- 
terments we found a vast mass of 
burnt matter of various descriptions; 
and the fire had been so fierce, that 
the external surface of a massive cy- 
lindrical column, which was disco- 
vered near, is completely cinerated. 

The present state of the tower may 
be briefly described; and its exist- 
ence is entirely owing to the taste and 
good feeling of the present proprie- 
tor, Charles Chaplin, esq. of Blank- 
ney, who has furnished it with a new 
roof, and otherwise effectually secured 
it against further dilapidations. It has 
four stages separated by string courses, 
and stands on a massive basement, to 
which its preservation, amidst the 
wreck of the main buildings, may be 
principally attributed. The east side 
has a lancet window in each of the 
second and third stories; and in the 
south, a large window of three lights 
trefoil under a pointed arch, and drip- 
stone, resting on blank shields ; above 
this is a plain circular-headed win- 
dow; and the upper story contains a 
square on each face. In the west are 
two pointed windows. The whole is 
surmounted by an ornamented cor- 
nice, and the remains of a battlement. 
The marks of the two roofs above 
referred to, which remain in the west 
face of the tower, are wholly omitted 
in Buck’s plate, mentioned by Mr. 
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Carlos in your second Supplement for 
1832; and that engraving is in many 
other respects erroneous. In the north 
face of the tower is an ancient door- 
way, with a circular arch, over a large 
transom stone, placed as if intended 
to aid the arch in support of the su- 
perincumbent pressure; and on this 
account it is conjectured by King * to 
be of Saxon workmanship; but it is 
now walled up, and to the eastward 
are a pair of small arches in the wall. 
At the north-west angle is a clustered 
column, from which a groined roof 
has evidently sprung, and about the 
centre of this face, at the same eleva- 
tion, a bracket or impost remains, 
which has probably been inserted for 
the same purpose. At the north-west 
angle of the tower within, is a capa- 
cious stone staircase very much worn, 
which mounts to the rooms in the 
second and third stories, as well as to 
the battlements. 

A Grange belonging to this esta- 
blishment was situated on the west 
side of the turnpike road, about mid- 
way between Lincoln and Sleaford, 
and a quarter of a mile east of the 
great Roman street. It consisted of a 
house and offices, a chapel and ceme- 
tery, protected by a wall of earth, and 
subsequently of stone, which included 
ten acres of land; all now level with 
the ground, and the site regularly 
ploughed and sown. The Grange was 
finally taken down about thirty years 
ago, and so extensive were the build- 
ings, that, as the tenant informs me, 
thousands of loads of stone were re- 
moved from the foundations only, and 
applied to the repairs of the adjacent 
turnpike road. 

During the excavations for this pur- 
pose, the workmen found parts of 
painted windows, the lead and glass 
combined as when in actual use; 
carved stones, human bones, and kist- 
vaens or vaults made of stone, 7 feet 
long by 3 wide, which could have no 
other use but for interment. The pre- 
ceptor had also a warren house near 
the Grange, which had a subterra- 
nean vault beneath it; and the spot 
where it stood is at present indicated 
by a willow tree; which, according 
to tradition, grew originally “‘ out of 
the prior’s oven.” 


Yours, &c. Geo. OLIVER. 


* Mun, Ant. vol. m1. p. 253, plate 37. 
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Mr. Ursan, Ampton, Dec. 4. 

THE following account of the parish 
of Aldeby, in Norfolk, is principally 
derived from certain documents lately 
in my possession, and may serve as a 
supplement to that already given by 
the late Mr. Parkin, the county histo- 
rian. 

Aldby, Aldeby, or Aldeburgh, is in 
the hundred of Clavering, the deanery 
of Broke, the archdeaconry of Nor- 
folk, and barony or honour of Rhye, 
Rhia, or Rye. The annual value of the 
real property. within the parish as 
aforesaid, in April 1815, was 3,867, 
In 1821 it contained 68 houses; and 
at the four several times of taking the 
census, its population has been, 1801, 
446; 1811, 446; 1821, 475; 1831, 
530. 

The principal lordship called Aldby- 
hall, was, it appears, included in the 
grant made in the time of Henry I., 
by Agnes de Beaufoe, afterwards the 
wife of Hubert de Rye, to the prior 
and convent of the Holy Trinity at 
Norwich; which lordship William de 
Rocelyne subsequently obtained licence 
of King Edward I., to purchase of the 
said Prior and Convent, they reserving 
to themselves certain messuages and 
lands, which were called the prior’s 
manor, distinct from the other, and 
which, with theadvowson ofthe church, 
were, in 1538, granted by king Henry 
VIIT. to the dean and chapter of Nor- 
wich, in whose possession they now 
remain. 

The Rocelynes, it is presumed, held 
their lordship under the barons of Rye, 
as it afterwards passed to the Mar- 
shalls and Lords Morley, owners of 
that barony. By letters patent dated 
March the sixth, in the nineteenth of 
Edward III., licence is given to Wil- 
liam de Morle to enfeoff Sir Anselm 
de Marshall, Fulco de Mount Peyton, 
rector of Folsham, and John Payn, 
rector of Swanton Morley, with the 
manor of Aldeby, held of the king in 
chief by knight’s service, to the intent 
that they might grant the same to the 
said William de Morle, Cecily his wife, 
and his heirs. Thomas Lord Morley, 
son and heir of this Sir William de 
Morley, resided on his manor here in 
1412. The heiress of this family brought 
it by marriage to the Lovells, from 
whom it descended by the marriage of 
their heiress to the Parkers, Lords 
Morley, barons of Rye. 

In the latter part of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, Edward Parker, Lord 
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Morley, divided and sold most, if not 
all, his property in Norfolk ; he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and sole 
heiress of Sir William Stanley, knt., 
Lord Mounteagle, by whom he had 
issue William, eldest son and heir, 
who, after the death of Lord Moun- 
teagle in the 23rd of Elizabeth, suc- 
ceeded to that title in his mother’s 
right. Lady Elizabeth died in the 27th 
of that reign, leaving two other sons, 
Henry and Charles. Edward Lord 
Morley, her husband, by deed, dated 
the 13th of June the same year, con- 
veyed the manor of Aldeby to John 
Lord Stourton, of Stourton, in the 
county of Wilts; Sir John Clyfton, of 
Barrington, in Somersetshire, knt., 
and five others, in trust, for the benefit 
of the said Henry and Charles, his 
sons, in reversion; and by a subse- 
quent deed, dated May 20th, in the 
35th of the same reign, 1593, the said 
Edward Lord Morley grants and sur- 
renders this manor to Henry his second 
son, and his heirs for ever, which grant 
he confirms by another indenture, dated 
July Ist, in the 43rd of that reign, by 
which he releases the said Henry of a 
rent charge of 20/., payable out of 
this manor, and granted the 30th of 
October, in the 35th of this reign, by 
the said Edward Lord Morley, to one 
Christopher Burroughe, of East Berg- 
holt, in Suffolk, clothier. 

The site of this manor was under 
lease to one Edmund Acton, yeoman, 
and Joan his wife, at this time, at the 
annual rent of 16l., and the tenants 
stipulate, “‘ that if it shall please the 
seid lorde Morley in eny yere or yeris, 
within the seid terme to inhabyt or 
dwell, or kepe house within the seyd 
county of Norff, and theare to kepe 
hospitalitie during the tyme of Chris- 
mas, that the seid Edmunde or Johane, 
or their executors, administrators, or 
assignes, shall, in or before eny of the 
same feast or feasts in those yere or 
yeris, ther deliver and give to the vse 
of the seid lorde Morley, one boare-of 
the age of twoo yeirs in convenient 
tyme toward the p’vision of the seid 
lorde Morley, so there keping his 
Chrismas.”” Edward Lord Morley died 
April 1, 1618, and was interred in the 
church of Stepney, in Middlesex. 

By an indenture made the 8th of 
September, in the 7th of king James 
I., 1609, the above Henry Parker, esq., 
in consideration of the sum of 3,3001., 
bargains and sells the manor and lord- 
ship of Aldeby, alias Aldeby-hall, and 
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the advowson and patronage of the 
church of Thorp, next Haddiscoe, both 
in the county of Norfolk, to John 
Thurton, of Brome, in the same county, 
gent. Mr. Thurton died very soon 
after the execution of this deed, and 
for the better assuring this property to 
his heirs, an indenture tripartite, bear- 
ing date October 1, in the same year, 
was executed between Edwarl Lord 
Morley, Sir William Parker, knt., Lord 
Mounteagle, his son and heir apparent, 
and Henry Parker, esq., his second 
son, of the first part—Christopher Cal- 
thorpe, of Starston, in Norfolk, esq., 
and Maud his wife, one of the daugh- 
ters and coheirs of the above John 
Thurton, gent., and Edward Hanchett, 
of Uphall, in Hertford, esq., and Eli- 
zabeth his wife, the other daughter and 
coheir, of the second part,—and Sir 
James Calthorpe, of Cockthorp, in 
Norfolk, knt., and Thomas Hanchett, 
of Braughing, in the county of Hert- 
ford, esq., on the third part; and by 
another deed, dated June 1, 1610, Ed- 
ward Hanchett, esq., and Elizabeth, 
sell their moiety to Christopher Cal- 
thorpe, esq., for the sum of 1,600/. 
Mr. Calthorpe soon afterwards re- 
moved from Starston to Aldeby, and 
considerable improvements were ef- 
fected in the parish by obtaining an act 
of parliament for enclosing, dividing, 
and draining certain marsh lands, con- 
taining about 450 acres, held in com- 
mon by the parishioners, which lands 
were become useless and unprofitable 
by reason of inundations from the 
river Waveney which runs by them. 
He was eldest son of Sir James Cal- 
thorpe, of Cockthorp, knt., by Barbara, 
daughter of John Bacon, of Hessett, 
in Suffolk, esq. Maud, his wife, was 
eldest. daughter of the above John 
Thurton, by Grace, eldest daughter and 
coheir of Ralph Shelton, of Brome, in 
Norfolk, esq., by whom he had several 
children. On the death of his father 
he removed to Cockthorp, and by deed 
dated there September 2nd, in the 17th 
of James I., he enfeoffs Sir William de 
Grey, of Merton, in Norfolk, knt., and 
four others, in his manor of Aldeby, 
&c., in trust, after his decease, and by 
a deed of declaration to the said trus- 
tees, executed in the 22nd of the same 
reign, he appoints and requires them, 
sO soon as convenient may be after 
his death, to sell the said manor of 
Aldeby, &c., for the speedy payment 
of his debts, and for the raising of 
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portions and annuities for his younger 
children. 

He died March 14, 1625, in the 44th 
year of his age, and was buried at 
Cockthorp, being the last member of 
this family who resided there, James 
Calthorpe, esq., his eldest son, a por- 
trait of whom is given in Bloomfield’s 
History of Norfolk, vol. vii. p. 56, 
having settled at East Barsham in that 
county. In compliance with their 
trust, the above parties made a rever- 
sionary grant of this estate to Henry 
Calthorpe, of the Middle Temple, esq., 
brother of the deceased, on his pay- 
ment of 2,2001., to be applied as stated 
in the declaration ; and in the sixth of 
king Charles I., the said property was 
enfeoffed and granted to Bartholomew 
and William Cotton, of Starston, in 
Norfolk, esqrs., and their heirs, to the 
use of the said Henry Calthorpe, esq., 
and Dame Dorothy his wife, and their 
heirs, after assuring the reversion of 
the same for twenty-one years. 

Henry Calthorpe, afterwards Sir 
Henry Calthorpe, knt., died August 1, 
1637, leaving an only son James, who 
inherited this property, andfrom whom 
it descended to James Calthorpe, esq., 
his eldest son and heir, who vested it 
in trustees for the endowment of an 
hospital for boys at Ampton, as stated 
in the last volume of your Magazine, 


pt.1, ps 585. Yours, &c. 
A.P. 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 


YOUR correspondent, R. T. (p.348) 
has fallen into an error respecting Mr. 
William Jones’s ‘‘ Essay on the 
Church.” That invaluable tract was 
given in manuscript to Dr. Horsley, 
who, in conjunction with Dean Tucker, 
and I believe Bishop Hallifax, caused 
it to be printed at the press of the late 
Mr. Raikes, of Gloucester. This was 
in 1787, and about the same time Dr. 
Horsley, then prebendary of Glouces- 
ter, printed there, at the desire of the 
Bishop, the admirable sermon preached 
by him in the cathedral at a general 
ordination. The Essay on the Church 
was not the only production of Mr. 
Jones’s able pen, which Dr. Horsley 
assisted in bringing before the world. 
It was not till after Dr. Horsley’s ad- 
vancement to the Episcopal bench, that 
on his recommendation the above tract 
was placed among the publications of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 
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The postscript to the essay, from 
which R.T. infers that the piece was 
printed originally before the American 
war, relates to an anonymous writer 
there quoted by Mr. Jones, as having 
animadverted on a famous work, inti- 
tuled, ‘* Free and Candid Disquisitions 
on the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land.” .. Now, as the volume thus 
criticised was printed in the year 1749, 
it is evident the answer to it must have 
been written about the same period ; 
Mr. Jones only describes the writer 
cited by him as “ one of the first scho- 
lars, and best divines, of this {that is 
the last] century.” According to the 
best conjecture I can form, the author 
of the mantiscript, for the Review was 
never printed, was Mr. Jones’s prede- 
cessor in the living of Nayland, in 
Suffolk, the Rev. John White, B.D. of 
whom I should be glad to see some 
particulars in’your valuable repository. 

J 


—_@— 
Mr. UrBan, Dec. 4. 


THE Correspondent who furnished 
the pages of your VoL. xcix. p. ii. 401, 
with the drawing of a seal, found at 
Seathorne, near Patrington, in York- 
shire, says the connection between ‘the 
squirrel-in the device, and the legend 
GRECZCECEL requires explanation. 
I think I can explain that connection, 
but it must be on the presumption that 
the legend has been incorrectly read. 

It is my opinion the seal has be- 
longed to one of the family of the 
Crekeswell, the ¢ then sounded k, but 
now softened down to Cresswell ; who, 
to this day, bear in their coat armorial 
three squirrels cracking nuts. 

The seal is evidently very old, that 
is before the 15th century, and 1 take 
it the squirrel cracking a nut was a 
family device allusive to the name, like 
the Corbeau of Corbet, &c., adopted 
perhaps before the general use of ar- 
morial bearings. The z-like letter may 
be read either as a z, or an $, as z was 
often used for s, both by Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Norman scribes. 

The whole legend, I expect, will be 
found to be CRECZEVVEL, or a 
similar name, made out with perhaps 
some variations of its orthography, 
meaning Crackswell, referring to the 
ability of the little animal within. 


J. H. Curve. 
Gent. Maa. December, 1833. 


D 


Squirrel Seal.—Barnoldby le Beck. 
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Scopwick Vicarage, 
Dec. 14. 

THE village of Barnoldby le Beck 
occupies a secluded situation, abgut 
the midway between the Lincolnshire 
wolds and the mouth of the Humber, 
and is distant six miles equally from 
Grimsby and Castor. It is in the 
south division of the Wapentake of 
Bradley Haverstoe, and in 1821 con- 
tained 220 souls. At the eruption of 
the Norman invaders the lordship was 
in full cultivation; and displayed the 
singular instance of a small village, 
with the unusual proportion of two 
hundred acres of meadow land. It was 
given by the Conqueror to Earl Alan ; 
but, like all other places, the lease- 
holds were soon converted into copy- 
holds, and became vested in divers 
proprietors, Thus, in the’ reign of 
Henry Ill. the heirs of John Philip- 
son held in ‘this and two adjoining 
villages thirty librates of land. In the 
succeeding reign the jury found that 
the advowson of the church was held 
by the abbat of Beauport in Nor- 
mandy, as part of the possessions of 
the priory of Ravendale, by the gift of 
Adan Earl of Britany, although it ap- 
peared that the whole of this pro- 
perty had become vested in the Crown, 
as an escheat in the reign of Henry 
IlI. The abbat of Grimsby had an 
estate in this parish of the annual va- 
lue of ten pounds, which was tenanted 
by John Yarborough ; and Galfrid le 
Scrope purchased of John de Wan- 
ton certain property in the village, 
and made a fine to King Edward II. 
for permission to have it conveyed to 
him and his heirs ; and it was accord- 
ingly held by him at his death in the 
year 1341. 

At the Domesday Survey the lord- 
ship was tilled by twelve ploughs; 
and the fallow fields, as I conjecture, 
were termed waste, as no profit was 
derived from them. A similar system 
of cultivation prevailed down to the 
time when the lordship was inclosed 
in 1769, and it was then in the hands 
of twelve occupiers. At this latter 
period, one portion of the property 
belonged to the family of Dashwood ; 
and the other proprietors were the 
Hewsons and the Bonsors, who were 
connected by marriage, and still pos= 
sess their patrimonial estates, which 
have been in the family for more than 
three centuries. The present repre- 


Mr. Ursan, 
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sentative is Thomas Hewson, esq. of 
Croydon in Surrey. 

The church is a rectory in the pa- 
tronage of Southwell College, and va- 
lued in the King’s books at 14/. 13s. 4d. 
In the unhappy reign of Charles I. 
Anthony Harewood, a staunch adhe- 
rent to the King’s party, was the rec- 
tor, and was ejected on three several 
charges by the Earl of Manchester, 
when the Independents gained the as- 
cendancy. 1. For being absent from 
his cure, having fled to the King’s 
quarters for safety. 2. For advocat- 
ing the Royal cause, and dissuading 
his parishioners from joining the Par- 
liamentary army. 3. For observing 
and defending the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Church of England. A 
puritan minister was placed here in 
-his stead, and the flock went griev- 
ously astray ; one party favouring the 
old established worship ; whilst others 
followed the new incumbent, to the 
total destruction of the peace and quiet 
of this little village ; and, to complete 
its misfortunes, the emissaries of 
George Fox* shortly afterwards in- 
troduced Quakerism amongst the in- 
habitants, and adherents were not 
wanting to countenance and support 
this new system of religion. 

An anecdote is preserved amongst 
Mr. Hewson’s family papers, which 
displays in striking colours the excess 
of fanatical zeal which at that period 
inflamed the inhabitants of Barnoldby. 
An ancestor of that gentleman, Allen 
Hewson, himself an orthodox church- 
man, married in 1636 Susannah Cou- 
sens, who was a rigid disciple of 
George Fox. ‘The extent of domestic 
peace which was the result of this 
union, is not recorded; but on her 
death-bed the lady not only rejected 
the proffered rites of the Church, but 
positively prohibited her friends from 





* The Quakers are described as being, 
at the above period, of a very different 
temper to what they exhibit now. A 
petition to the Protector and Parliament 
from the manufacturing districts, repre- 
sents “that these populous places and 
parts adjacent now are, and for a long 
time have been, miserably perplexed and 
much dissettled by that unruly sect of 
people called Quakers, whose principles 
-are to overturn, overturn, overturn, ma- 
gistracy, ministry, ordinances, all that 
which good men would keep up by their 
prayers and endeavours,” &c. &c,—Bur- 
ton’s Diary, vol. LY. p. 442, n, 
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carrying her remains thither for in- 
terment ; and, to escape the pollutions 
of popery and prelacy, which her 
heated imagination had connected with 
that sacred edifice, she directed that 
her body should be buried in the gar- 
den, a request which was punctually 
complied with. 

Amidst all these conflicting opi- 
nions, it appears rather extraordinary 
that the puritans, when they had pos- 
session of the Church, should have 
suffered those direct and most unequi- 
vocal appeals to the Virgin, which are 
engraven on the roof, to remain ; par- 
ticularly as the authority of Parlia- 
ment was conceded to them in the 
month of August 1643, “‘to remove 
all images, pictures, and relics of ido- 
latry, from places of public worship.” 
The inscription on the aile roof is, 
however, partially defaced, and its 
mutilation may be ascribed to the 
dissensions of this unhappy period. 

The Church stands on a bold hill 
which overlooks the village, and is 
much superior, both in its construc- 
tion and preservation, to the generality 
of churches which are distributed over 
the wold hills of Lincolnshire. The 
plan is a nave and two ailes, a chan- 
cel, and tower at the west end. A 
porch in the south face is entered by 
a circular-headed arch, and on each 
side is a square-headed window of 
two lights. The windows of the ailes 
are somewhat mutilated ; but this de- 
ficiency is amply compensated by the 
appearance of a noble clerestory of 
four large windows of three lights, 
each trefoil, with triangular heads, in 
excellent preservation. The parapet 
is embattled, and tall crocketed pin- 
nacles spring from between each pair 
of windows, four in number, with 
very good effect. On the north para- 
pet is an ornamented cornice, with 
bold projecting figures of animals. 
This clerestory and its accompani- 
ments very much resemble some of 
the fine churches in the Lincolnshire 
fens ; but they are not common in the 
ecclesiastical edifices of the wolds. 
The tower is low, but it is crowned 
with a handsome battlement, orna- 
mented with pinnacles, panelled and 
crocketed, and grinning figures for 
gargoyles at the angles. 

The interior is not particularly strik- 
ing; and indeed it differs little, in its 
general appearance, from the churches 
which surround it, except that it is 
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lighter, and furnished with a lacunary 
roof of extraordinary beauty, and in 
good preservation. The nave is sup- 
ported on four arches acutely pointed, 
and springing from elegant columns 
composed of four conjoined cylinders. 
The ceiling is divided into square pa- 
nels by moulded cross-beams, orna- 
mented at their intersection with knobs 
of flower work and other designs 
carved in oak; and in the nave the 
following invocation, beautifully exe- 
cuted in relief : 


ihc. Mabel{ burgh. help fadp. 


In the ceiling of the north aile is a 
corresponding inscription : 


ibe. richard burgh, tadp help. 


The chancel contains a double pis- 
cina under pointed arches, and sepa- 
rated by a small cylinder; and there 
is also a single one in the north aile. 
The font is cylindrical, panelled with 
a series of semicircular arches inter- 
laced, and standing on a broad cylin- 
drica! pedestal. The south aile exhi- 
bits a painted window much defaced ; 
but the design of Christ crucified, with 
the women weeping about him, is still 
visible. 

Yours, &c. Gero. OLIVER. 


— o-- 


Sports oF THE Paris GARDEN. 
(Continued from pt. i. p. 488.) 


THE Paris Garden, styled Hortus 
Paris, in the letter of honest William, 
has been noticed by every topographi- 
cal writer in London and its suburbs ; 
yet its locality has not been very pre- 
cisely pointed out. 

Stow, enumerating the buildings 
and inclosed grounds which were 
contiguous to the bank of the river, 
west of St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, says, ‘‘ now to returne to the 
west bancke: there were two Beare 
gardens, the old and newe, places 
wherein were kept beares, bulls, and 
other beasts, to be bayted, as also 
mastives in several kennels, nourished 
to bayt them. These beares and other 
beasts are there bayted in plots of 
ground scaffolded about for beholders 
to stand safe.”’ * 

This passage will be readily ex- 
plained by reference to the Map of 
London and its suburbs, as they ex- 





* See the large Map, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries. 
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isted about 1560, engraved by Ver- 
tue, from an original copy. 

West of the park attached to Win- 
chester Palace, and nearly opposite to 
Queenhithe on the other shore of the 
river, the first or Old Bear Garden is 
marked out, in which appears a sort 
of wooden amphitheatre filled with 
spectators. In the arena of the build- 
ing (not visible by reason of the sur- 
rounding scaffolding), we must sup- 
pose the bear fixed to the stake. On 
the east side of the inclosure or gar- 
den in which the amphitheatre stands, 
are the kennels of the mastiff dogs 
mentioned by Stow. Next to this, 
and facing Broken Wharf, is the in- 
closure and circus for bull-baiting ; 
and further to the westward, exactly 
opposite the embouchure of the Fleet 
rivulet or ditch, is the Paris Garden, 
called the New Garden by Stow. 

Pennant says, that the place ac- 
quired its name from a similar esta- 
blishment which existed contempora- 
neously in the city of Paris; that the 
exhibitions took place particularly on 
Sundays, as they were even in his 
time continued at the French metro- 
polis, under the name of Combdts des 
animaux. Pennant’s etymology is al- 
together fanciful, and the true one 
probably is deducible from one Robert 
of Paris, who it is said possessed the 
manor in which the garden stood in 
ancient times. Honest William, by 
his rapturous assertion that there was 
no such place in all Paris, seems to 
have anticipated Pennant’s derivation. 
The original name of the extensive 
manor in which the Paris Garden 
stood, appears to have been Withy- 
fleet, written in old deeds, Widé fleet, 
and it was derived from certain dykes 
and osier grounds, which existed in 
this low and marshy spot. It was 
also styled the Wilés, i. e. willows, in 
ancient documents. 

In a map of London, published in 
1739, four of these long canals are 
visible, running parallel with the 
course of the Thames, east and west, 
a little to the eastward of the spot 
where Christ Church stands; they 
must have been filled up, I imagine, 
about the time when the Blackfriars 
road was formed, and the bridge built. 

The Paris manor house stood a lit- 
tle inwards from the bank of the 
Thames, and was a moated mansion 
of the castellated class, having its 
embattled gate, chapel, pound, pri- 
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son, and whipping-post. The two last 
appendages were sufficient marks of 
its independent jurisdiction. 

In the reign of Henry III. Robert 
Marmion, then I suppose the pos- 
sessor of the Paris manor-house and 
the adjacent demesne, gave to the 
Abbey of Bermondsey the hide of 
land which constituted its limits, 
called Withy fleet, a mill, and other 
appurtenances. The Templars, on 
some compact with the Abbot. and 
Monks of Bermondsey, obtained pos- 
session of the manor, and under the 
privilege granted to them by the pa- 
pal see, ‘ne quis injiciat manus vio- 
lentes in confugientes ad domos Tem- 
plariorum sub pcendé excommunica- 
tionis ;”* it was established a sanc- 
tuary or privileged place. At the 
suppression of the military order of 
the Templars, it became with their 
other ‘possessions the property of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
still retaining its ancient prescriptive 
privileges of harbouring and protect- 
ing the votaries of profligacy and 
crime. In the 15th century the ma- 
nor house and its appurtenances ap- 
pear to have been leased by the prior 
and brethren of the hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem to John Duke of 
Bedford, who set forth certain rules 
for the government of the inmates of 
the sanctuary ; the title of which runs 
thus: ‘‘Hec sunt statuta et ordina- 
ciones concernencia locum privilegea- 
tum vocatum Parish Gardyn, alias 
dictum Widé flete, sive Wiles, cum per- 
tinenciis, facta per Johannem nuper 
Ducem Bedfordie firmarium ibidem 
anno Domini 1420™°.¢ In the begin- 
ning of the 16th century this place 
was leased at the yearly rent of 81. 
13s. 4d. or 9 marks for a term of 31 
years, by the Prior of the Hospitallers, 
to a wealthy citizen of London, who 
probably made it his suburban villa. 

The following is an extract from 


the clauses of the original deed, which’ 


distinctly describe the manor-house 
and its appurtenances : 

“ This indenture made betweene Sir 
Thomas Doewra, prior of the Hospitall of 
Saint John J’rl’m in Englande and his 
bredren of the same hospitall upon that 





* Regist. Muniment. precept. hospit. 
Sci. Joh’is Jerusalem, Bibl. Cotton. 
Mus. Brit. 

+ Printed in the Monasticon (new edit.) 
vol. VI. p. 819, from the Register of the 
Knights Hospitallers in the Cotton MSS. 
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oon partie, and Robert Udall, citizen and 
goldsmyth, of London, upon that other 
partie, witnesseth that the said prior and 
his bredren, w* the hole assent and auto- 
rite of their chapit’, have graunted and 
letten to farme to the forsaid Robert 
Udall the mansion place of Paris Gar- 
den in the countie of Surr’, as it standith 
within the mote ther; and also two gar- 
dens buttyng upon the said mansion place 
wt the gate-house, and with three pas- 
tures called the pound, yarde, the conyng 
garth, the chapell, hawe, and walnut trees, 
wt th’ appertences, like as oon John Hel- 
low lately all the same held and occupied, 
and also other pastures about the dikes 
ther, called the Willowes; woddes,, and 
trees upon the said pastures ther grow- 
ing oonely except, and to the forsaid prior 
and his succ"s alwey res’ved.” 
Subscribed— 


*¢ Geven in our chapiture holden in our 
house of Clerkenwell besides London, 
xxviii day of Juyn, in the yere of or Lord 
MCCCCCY.” 


The sports of the Paris Garden 
were accounted as constituting an ex- 
cellent field for military prowess.— 
Thus Butler tells us that as the foun- 
der of Rome derived his hardihood 
from having been reared by a wolf, 
Orsin, the bearward, no less valorous, 
«* Was dry-nursed by a bear, 

That fed him with the purchased prey 
Of many a fierce and bloody fray, 
Bred up where discipline most rare is, 
In military garden Paris. 

For soldiers heretofore did grow 

In gardens, just as weeds do now.” 


The humour of the above is cer- 
tainly exquisite. Orsin derived his 
support, or dry-nursing (no doubt he 
was a pretty babe), from the money 
paid for admission to the bear-garden, 
the terms of which we learn by an 
old ballad of the sixteenth century, 
were very easy : 

** Methinks those men are most fools of 
all, 

Whose store of money is but very small, 

And yet every Sunday they will surely 
spend 

One penny or two the bear-wards living 
to mend ; 

At Paris Garden each Sunday a man 
shall not fail 

To find two or three hundred for the 
bear-ward’s vail ; 

One halfpenny a-piece they use for to give, 

When some have not more in their purse 
I believe.” 


In the year 1582, a fatal accident 
occurred which gave a great shock to 
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these diversions. One Sunday after- 
noon the scaffold at the Paris Garden, 
crowded with assembled spectators, 
gave way; the loss of many lives and 
many fractured limbs must have been 
the result. The Mayor of London, 
Sir Thomas Blanke, addressed a letter 
on this occasion to the Lord Trea- 
surer Burleigh, in which he observed 
that this misfortune gave great occa- 
sion to acknowledge the hand of God, 
for such abuse of his Sabbath, and 
moved his Lordship that it should be 
redressed. 

What was the result of this appli- 
cation, I am not aware; but the pub- 
lic baitings of the Sunday afternoons, 
in the succeeding reign, were sup- 
pressed; and we find Edward Alleyn 
the player, the worthy founder of Dul- 
wich College, who was master of the 
royal bears and co-proprietor with 
Henslow of a Bear-garden on the 
Bankside, petitioning King James I. 
that the Bear-baitings on a Sunday 
afternoon should be allowed.. The 
petition is transcribed in Lysons’s 
Environs of London, vol. I. p. 93, and 
might have been inserted here, but 
that I find it has already been co- 
piously quoted in a paper on the sub- 
ject of London Theatres and Bear- 


Paris Garden, Southwark. 
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Gardéns, which appeared in your 
Magazine for 1816, p. 204.* 

What was the success of the above 
application, 1 have not ascertained ; 
but the cause of good morals and re- 
ligion ultimately triumphed: - and, 
shortly after, the manor in which the 
Paris Garden was included, was form- 
ed into a parish, Christ Church.— 
This was effected by the bequest of 
John Marshall of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, within which district the Paris 
Garden was, who left by will, dated 
21 Aug. 1627, 7001. for the purpose of 
erecting a new church in the parish. 

The trustees under this testament 
bought a piece of ground in Paris 
Garden, in order to fulfil its provi- 
sions ; and by an Act of Parliament, 
22, 23 of CharlesII. the manor to 
which Paris Garden was attached, be- 
came the parish of Christ Church ; 
and a Christian temple, with its ce- 
metery, was established on the site of 
the barbarous sports we have de- 
scribed. 

Towards the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, a glass-house was erected in 
another quarter of the garden,t and 
the royal bears seem to have been re- 
moved to Hockley in the Hole, where 
they shortly after resigned the arena 





* The fact, that dramatic entertainments were occasionally performed at these 





Circi for bear-baiting, is worthy of incidental notice; indeed, I have little doubt that 
our theatres for the representation of the drama, that great medium, when properly 
directed, of refining and polishing the public taste, had their origin and their very form 
from the buildings at first erected for the rude diversions of the Bear-garden. 

The famous Globe Theatre, as seen in the long Antwerp view of London, if it 
were not originally a bear-ring, was evidently constructed on the same plan. The 
prologue to Shakspeare’s Henry V. plainly tells us that the drama had established 
itself on the very arena of savage sports. 

“‘ Can this Cock-pit hold 
The vasty fields of France, or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ?” 
No theatre is indeed without its pit ; in its origina place for combat. Hence we 
have the expression pitting antagonists against each other. 

In an old play, “ The Muse’s Looking- Glass,” by Thomas Randolph, M.A. Lon- 
don, 1643, we have a good incidental catalogue of the London Theatres, and an allu- 
sion to the Bear-garden. Two of the characters hold the following dialogue : 

Flowerdew, It was a zealous prayer 
I heard a brother make concerning play-houses. 
For charity what is it? 
That the Globe, 

herein, quoth he, reigns a whole world of vice, 
Had been consum’d; the Phaniz burnt to ashes ; 
The Fortune whipt for a blind whore. Black-Fryecrs, 
He wonders how it ’scap’d demolishing, 

I’ th’ time of Reformation. Lastly, he wish’d 

The Bull might cross the Thames to the Bear Garden, 
And there be soundly baited. 

+ See Gent. Mag. for 1816, p. 214. 


Bird. 
Flowerdew. 
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to the combatants with cudgels ‘or 
single-stick, a diversion which we 
may gather incidentally from the 
Spectator and other periodical writ- 
ings, had become very popular. 

The Paris Garden consisted of two 
divisions, a shadow of one of which 
remains ‘‘ stat nominis umbra,”’ in 
the appellation Upper Ground, which I 
observe in the map of London, near 
Bull-stairs. 

In the map of 1739, Paris Garden 
stairs are marked, and the boundary of 
the garden itself seems to be pretty 
clearly defined by a lane running 
round it called Green-walk. The cen- 
tre of this public pleasure-ground ap- 
pears to have been adorned by the 
four parallel canals, which we have 
before mentioned. 

Thus we have seen the grounds of 
the mansion of the Norman Lord 
formed into a sort of garden of zoology 
pugnacious, according to the taste of 
succeeding times. We shall find his 
castle itself converted in the 17th cen- 
tury into a brothel. From the plot of 
an old play by Shackerly Marmion, 
preserved among the scarce plays in 
the British Museum, we learn that a 
procuress who is styled in the piece 
Donna Hollandia, took up her resi- 
dence, and carried on her infamous 
profession in the deserted manor- 
house. Here, relying on the remnant 
of prescriptive privilege, which still 


Paris Garden, Southwark. 
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clung to the place, derived from its 
possessors the Templars, she set the 
civil authorities at defiance, and un- 
derwent a regular siege. This cir- 
cumstance, combined with the flat 
and marshy nature of the spot on 
which the house stood surrounded by 
canals, obtained for it the new name 
of Holland’s Leaguer. 

Modern buildings, forming the 
southern approach to Blackfriars 
Bridge in 1769, have, however, re- 
moved every trace of Holland’s Lea- 
guer and its renowned precinct the 
Paris Garden. To the names of seve- 
ral adjacent streets many traces of the 
old localities have as it were indelibly 
attached themselves. To those al- 
ready noticed, may be added Holland- 
street, Willow-street, Bear-lane, &c. 


I conclude these notes on the com- 
munication of honest William, with 
apology to such of your readers as 
may be inclined to exclaim with the 
critic lord in Hamlet, ‘‘This is too 
long.” I may consider myself, in a 
literary capacity, like poor Pack, to 
have been constituted cook to the sub- 
ject of the Bears; 1 feel, however, 
quite sensible that no garnishing or 
sauce of mine can add to the flavour 
of the dish afforded by the Latin letter 
on which this has been a desultory 
and imperfect commentary. 


A.J. K. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN ACTIONS FOR DEBT IN THE 
SHERIFF'S COURT. 

Mr. Mans, of the Temple, Barrister, 
has published a small volume on the prac- 
tice upon writs of trial, for debts not ex- 
ceeding 20/. before the Sheriff; which 
cannot be too generally known, as the 
proceedings therein particularized for re- 
covering small debts in the County Courts 
are expeditious, simple, and unexpensive. 

Mr. Mansel gives the following prac- 
tice of an action for debt, in this Court, 
whereby its simplicity, apparent justice, 
expedition, and consequent economy, can- 
not fail to show its great superiority over 
many of the proceedings in the Courts of 
Westminster Hall. 

« A creditor, who has a debt owing to 
him not exceeding 207. employs an attor- 
ney, who issues out of the Court of 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, or Ex- 
chequer of Pleas, at Westminster, a writ 
of summons, indorsed, that the creditor 
(termed the plaintiff) claims of the debtor 
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(termed the defendant) .../. for debt, and 
...l. for costs, and if the amount is paid 
to the plaintiff or his attorney within four 
days from service, proceedings will be 
stayed. The defendant being served 
personally with this writ, pays the debt 
and costs. Or within eight days enters 
an appearance to the writ in the Court. 

“Or if he fails, the plaintiff, upon filing 
an affidavit of personal service, may en- 
ter an appearance for the defendant, ac- 
cording to the statute. 

“The plaintiff, if the defendant appear- 
ed, delivers to his attorney a declaration, 
either in debt or assumpsit, with a parti- 
cular of his demand sannexed,—enters a 
rule for the defendant to plead, and de- 
mands a plea; or if the plaintiff appears 
for the defendant, the plaintiff files his 
declaration with the proper officer of the 
Court, and serves a notice thereof, and a 
particular upon the defendant, and enters 
a rule for defendant to plead; in four 
days, if the defendant lives within 20 
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miles of London; in eight daysif beyond. 

« The defendant pleads the general is- 
sue, if in debt, nil debit, that he owes no- 
thing; or in assumpsit, non assumpsit, 
that he made no promise; and if he has 
a set off, serves upon the plaintiff’s attor- 
ney a notice of it; or pleads some special 
matter. The plaintiff's attorney obtains 
a judge’s order for a particular of such 
set off. A particular is delivered to him. 

«: The declaration and plea are copied, 
and the plaintiff's attorney joins issue by 
adding to the end of the plea what is 
termed the similiter; ‘ and the plaintiff 
doth the like.’ The plaintiffs attorney 
delivers this issue to the defendant’s at- 
torney. An application is made to a 
judge for an order that the issue should 
be tried before the Sheriff of the County, 
stated in the margin of the declaration. 

“The judge having had all the facts sub- 
mitted to him, makes an order. A writ 
then issues. Notice of trial is given by 
the plaintiffs attorney for the defendant, 
eight days, if the defendant lives within 
40 miles of London; 14 days if beyond ; 
if the action is not in London or Mid- 
dlesex, 10 days. 

« On the day appointed, the cause is 
tried by the Under-sheriff, and the ver- 
dict of the jury, or nonsuit of the plaintiff, 
recorded on the back of the writ of trial. 

«In four days from the return, the costs 
are taxed by the officer of the Court, who 
marks the amount,—termed signing judg- 
ment. An execution, a fieri facias against 
the goods and chattels, or a capias ad sa- 
tisfaciendum against the body, is issued to 
levy the debt and costs, and expenses, if 
upon a fiert facias.” 

Thus it will appear that the practice 
of the County Courts will be in frequent 
use, as from its economy and expedition, 
the plaintiff will in a short time see the 
end of his suit, and the defendant put to 
less expense than he otherwise would 
have been at, had the proceedings been 
continued and carried on wholly in the 
Superior Courts. 

NEW RECORD OFFICE. 


Arrangements have just been concluded 
between his Honour the Master of the 
Rolls and the Secretary to the Record 
Board, under which the records now at 
the King’s-mews, Charing-cross, will be 
transferred to a new Record-office to be 
built on the site of the Rolls’-garden, so 
that there will no longer be any obstacle 
to the progress of the National Gallery. 
The portion of the Record-office at pre- 
sent intended to be erected, will not cost 
more than 14,000/., which, like the ex- 
penses of the buildings for the other 
Chancery records, will come out of the 
Suitors: Fund. A Bill will be brought 
in as soon as Parliament meets to effect 
this object, and also for the better regula- 
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tion of the Record-offices, and more espe~ 
cially to give access to the records to lite- 
rary persons, under certain restrictions» 
without fee or gratification. This bill 
will effect also a considerable saving to 
the Consolidated Fund, as, following up 
the principle adopted in other cases, it 
will charge the salaries of the Chancery 
record-keepers and their clerks, and the 
expences of repairing the records and 
making calendars, upon the Chancery 
funds exclusively. The saving will be 
several thousands per annum, and was 
first suggested by the Lord Chancellor, in 
his evidence before the Salaries’ Com- 
mittee. 


DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF RAFFAELLE, 


The Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, 
has for a century shown a skull, pretended 
to be that of Raffaelle, and the apostles of 
Phrenology (see Combe and others, pas- 
sim) have written and descanted upon it as 
the finest specimen of the organ of colour, 
&c. &c. The circumstance of the Aca- 
demy’s possessing it was explained by say- 
ing, that when Carlo Maratti employed 
Nardini to produce a bust of the artist for 
the Pantheon, he had contrived to open 
the tomb of the great artist and extract 
the skull, to serve as a model for the 
sculptor’s labours. Considerable doubts, 
however, were cast on the authenticity of 
the skull, and an authentic document, 
discovered about two years back, clearly 
proved the cranium to have belonged not 
to Raffaelle, but to Don Desiderio de Ad- 
jutorio, founder of the Society of the Vir- 
tuosi of the Pantheon in 1542. This So- 
ciety, in consequence, claimed the head 
of its founder from the Academy of St. 
Luke, which indignantly resisted the claim, 
and upheld the skull in its possession to 
have been veritably that of Raffaelle. The 
Society of Virtuosi, after some delay and 
consideration, summoned the chief mem- 
bers of the Painting Academy to aid in a 
search after the tomb and remains of Raf- 
faelle d’Urbino. Taking as their guide 
the descriptions given by Vasari, in his 
Lives of Raffaelle and Lorenzetto, the 
commission of research began their explo- 
rations by excavating the earth under the 
statue of the Virgin in the Pantheon. 
Nor was it long before they were stopped 
by a piece of masonry, in the form of a 
grave. Sinking through this for about a 
foot and a half, they found a void; and 
supposing, with justice, this to be the de- 
pository which they sought, it was opened 
in all solemnity, before the chief magis- 
trates and personages of Rome, When 
the surface was cleared, a coffin displayed 
itself, with a skeleton extended within, 
covered over with a slight coat of dust 
and rubbish, formed in part by the gar- 
ments and the lid of the coffin, that had 
mouldered. It was evident that the 
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tomb had never been opened, and conse- 
quently, that the skull, possessed and 
shown by the Academy of St. Luke, was 
spurious. But the dispute was forgotten 
in the interest and enthusiasm excited by 
the discovery of the true and entire re- 
mains. The first care was to gather up 
the dust. and the skeleton, in order to 
their being replaced in a new mausoleum. 
Amid the mouldering fragments of the 
coffin, which was of pine-wood, and a- 
dorned with paintings, were found a stel- 
letta of iron, being a kind of spur, with 
which Raffaelle had been decorated by 
Leo X., some buttons, and jibule. Pieces 
of the argil of the Tiber showed that the 
waters of the river had penetrated into the 
tomb. The sepulchre had, nevertheless, 
been carefully built up, the chief cause of 
the good state of preservation in which 
the skeleton was found. On the 15th of 
September the surgeons proceeded to ex- 
amine the skeleton, which was declared to 
be of the masculine sex, and of small di- 
mensions. In the skull, which has been 
moulded, may be traced the lineaments of 
Raffaelle, as painted in his School of 
Athens: the neck long, the arm and 
breast delicate, the hollow of the right 
arm marked by the apophyse, a projection 
of a bone, caused by incessant working 
with the pencil. The limbs were stout 
ij appearance; and, strange to say, the 
larynx was intact, aud still flexible. The 
Marquis Biondi, President of the Arche- 
ological Society, enumerated the proofs 
and circumstances, showing this to be the 
tomb and body of Raffaelle, in the pre- 
sence of all the learned and celebrated in 
Rome. In the disposing of the remains 
the will of Raphael was consulted, and 
his wishes again followed. They were 
replaced in a leaden coffin, and more 
solidly entombed in the same spot on the 
18th of October, when the Pantheon was 
brilliantly illuminated. 

Close to the same spot was discovered 
the following epitaph on Cardinal Bibi- 
ena’s niece, who was Raffaelle’s affianced 
bride, and who desired to be buried near 
him :— 

Mariae. Antonii. f. Bibienae. sponsae. eivs, 

quae. laetos. hymenaeos. morte. praevertit 

et. ante. nvptiales. faces. virgo. est. elata 

Baithassar. tvrrinvs piscien. Leoni. X, datur 
et. Ioannes. Baptista. Branconivs. aquila. a, cvbic 

b. m. ex. testamento posvervat. 
cvrante. Hieranimo. Vagnino. Urbinati 
Raphaeli. propinqvo 
qvi. dotem. qvoqve. hvivs. sacelli 
Sva. pecvnia avxit. 

Drawings of the remains were made by 
Camuccini, with permission of the’ Pope, 
and by the French artist, Horace Vernet ; 
but the latter was interrupted, though he 
afterwards published a lithograph from 
recollection, which was seized by the po- 
lice. This episode to the affair has octa- 
sioned considerable sensation among the 
artists at Rome. Vernet -had been the 
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bearer of the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour to Camuccini. 


MR. HAWORTH’S COLLECTIONS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

The valuable collections of the late A. 
H. Haworth, esq. (a memoir of whom 
was published in our October number, 
p. 377), are to be disposed of by private 
contract. 

There are four cabinets of entomology, 
containing 200 drawers, corked and glazed ; 
the insects scientifically arranged, and in 
the highest state of preservation. One 
contains British and foreign Lepidoptera; 
allowed to be the most perfect of its kind 
in England, or perbapsin Europe. Two 
others contain chiefly the orders Hymen- 
optera, Diptera, and Neuroptera ; the lat~ 
ter being very rich. The fourth cabinet 
consists entirely of a well arranged collec- 
tion of Coleoptera: the British species 
being distinguished from the foreign. 

OF shells there is one cabinet, contain- 
ing twenty-four drawers, with numerous 
loose specime! Of Crustacea there is 
an extensive collection, scientifically ar- 
ranged; and another cabinet, consisting of 
sixteen drawers, contains’ a collection of 
Echini, Asterias, &c. Of fishes there 
are twelve glazed cases, comprising about 
150 specimens. The library consists of 
above 1600 volumes, chiefly on natural 
history ; and there is a fine herbarium of 
abont 20,000 species, glued, named, and 
scientifically arranged: the whole in ex- 
cellent preservation. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 

Dec. 10. The subjects for the Vice 
Chancellor’s prizes are: For graduates, 
“ The Effects of War on Civilization.” 
For under graduates, “* The late Arctic 
Expedition.” Professor Lloyd has just 
concluded an interesting course of lectures 
on the undulatory Theory of Light, in 
which he exhibited, amongst others, -his 
singular experiment of the conical refrac- 
tion of crystals, which had been predicted 
by Professor Hamilton, from. theory ;— 
one of the most remarkable anticipations 
in the history of science. A full account 
of it is given ina late volume of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

The following is the arrangement for 
the Lectures during the Season 1833-4. 
Nov. 12. On the causes and prevention 
of Mildew; by Mr. Lindley.—Dec. 10. 
On ancient warlike Engines; by Mr. Wil- 
kinson.—Jan. 14. On the Manufacture 
of Fire-irons ; by the same.—Feb. 11. On 
the Machinery lately invented for the pre- 
paration of Ship-biscuit; by Captain Bag- 
tiold.— Aprit 8. On Marble, and its adap- 
tation’ to ornamental purposes, by Mr. 
C: HH: Smith.—May 13. On Coins and 
Medals; by Mr. Wyon.—Jane 12. On 
the theory of Rivers ; by Mr. Palmer. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ge 


A Residence in the Court of London. 
By R. Rush, Envoy Extraordinary 
From the United States, 1817 to 
1825. 


WE hardly know any books more 
entertaining than those which con- 
tain the views and sentiments of en- 
lightened foreigners on their arrival 
in England; the observations which 
they make come to us with the air of 
novelty, though treating of familiar 
objects ; and things to which we have 
been so long accustomed, as scarcely 
to consider them capable of being 
other than they are, when submitted 
to their scrutiny, surprise us by 
the altered form and figure they as- 
sume. It is necessary, however, that 
the observer should have lived among 
people not very remote from ourselves 
in their modes of thinking, or habits 
of life, although sufficiently distinct 
to awaken curiosity, and solicit at- 
tention. Little information could be 
derived from him to whom ALL was 
novel that he saw; nor should we 
find the delicacy of tact, and discri- 
mination of feeling we are in search 
of, from those who had every thing to 
learn, in altered forms of society, in 
manners, habits, and conversation, 
totally opposite to their own. We 
consider Mr. Rush to be the person 
who is situated just in the happy me- 
dium of having much, in his private 
walks of life, and much in his public 
institutions, similar to ours, yet still 
differing in some important particu- 
lars. In short, his are the observa- 
tions and reflections of an American 
on the English people. Mr. Rush 
may not be a very sagacious or a very 
profound inquirer; but he appears to 
be an amiable, candid, and tolerably 
impartial person: he resided here 
with peculiar advantages derived from 
his situation, in the best society; and 
he saw a great deal of the different 
ranks of people in England. We shall 
not touch on any one of the commer- 
cial or political subjects, which formed 
the basis of treaties between the two 
countries; but shall rather extract 
those parts which we think will afford 
amusement, from the anecdotes they 
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give of some of the remarkable per- 
sons whom he met with in the circles 
of his new acquaintance. 

The first thing that surprises Mr. 
Rush, is the opulence and population 
of the country, and the dark fogs that 
shorten the days and obscure the cli- 
mate. Mr. Rush seems to think the 
London fogs of December universal 
and perpetual, and commiserates us 
for having day-light only between 
nine and four. We could have in~ 
formed him that those fogs which he 
met with in the neighbourhood of 
Poet’s Corner, Paternoster-row, and 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, do not spread 
far into the country, and are induced 
from causes which are not derived 
from our weeping skies, or the humid 
nature of our climate. They are al- 
ways observed to increase much on 
a Saturday morning, about the time 
the Literary Gazette first appears ; 
and they are seen to rise in dense 
columns over the river about West- 
minster Bridge, after the commence- 
ment of a speech from Lord Lon- 
donderry: they are sometimes found 
hanging over the southern end of Al- 
bemarle-street, so that the door of an 
eminent publisher cannot be discern- 
ed; and they absolutely and posi- 
tively, for the chief part of the year, 
envelope the retired and philosophic 
mansion at Walworth, where resides 
the Translator of Plato, and the sole 
Interpreter of Proclus and Plotinus. 

Of Lord Liverpool Mr. Rush says, 

“¢ Splendour of genius was not his cha- 
racteristic, but among his talents was that 
of assembling able men around him. His 
Cabinet was already strong, when he en- 
riched it with the names of Peel, Huskis« 
son, Robinson, and Wellington, lastly, with 
that of Canning. These, though differ- 
ing in important points among them- 
selves, remained in harmony under him 
as aleader. Each was made efficient in 
his sphere, and the power of the whole 
augmented. If Lord Liverpool was not 
the ablest man of the body, he was essen- 
tially its head, With a sound judgment 
improved by public affairs, he was fitted 
for the business of a nation. What he 
did not take in by promptitude, he mas- 
tered by perseverance. Not that he was 
deficient in the former, but he paused 
upon his first conclusions. Systematie 
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and grave, educated in maxims which he 
conscientiously approved, however others 
may have dissented from them; cour- 
teous, yet inflexible; with a personal 
character eminently pure, and a high re- 
putation for official probity ; his influence, 
as it rested upon practical qualities, went 
on to increase. He enjoyed the entire 
confidence of his Sovereign, and had the 
confidence of the country to an extent 
that made him sure of his measures in 
beth Houses of Parliament.” 


This is, we think, a fair statement of 
the case; and certainly not on the 
side too favourable to the late Pre- 
mier. Mr. Rush dines with Lord 
Castlereagh, when the conversation is 
eatried on in French (how would 
Canning and Lord Eldon have done 
had they been there, for neither spoke 
French?) and afterwards with Lord 
Westmoreland, ‘‘ who did not condemn 
dueiling ;”? but says, ‘““he should be 
shy of a gentleman who had ¢wo duels 
on his hands.”” He goes to Court; is 
delighted with the beauty of our la- 
dies, but prefers his own, who have 
no colour and no teeth. Yet he says, 
matre pulchrd filia pulchrior! It may 
be so. The American ladies cannot 
BITE. Of White’s Club-house some 
one was speaking, and the lights kept 
burning all night. ‘‘ Yes (said a mem- 
ber), they have not been out, | think, 
since the reign of Charles IJ.” 

Mr. Rush is invited to the Duke of 
Cumberland’s, who ‘‘embraced lan- 
guage in his inquiries ;”” and he meets 
Lord Erskine, who calls Mary of Scots 
—a Royal jade! He dines with the 
Duke of Sussex, who preferred Addi- 
son’s style to Gibbon’s,—‘“‘ the former 
never tired, it was adapted to all sub- 
jects.”” We bow to the authority of 
his Royal Highness; but we think 
Gibbon’s style has been too much ca- 
villed at. It is an ornamental style, 
and is better, we think, than Johnson’s, 
or Burke’s, or Parr’s, or any other on 
that model. Abstractedly, the best 
historical style we have is Hume’s ; 
but we must have various styles: and 
happy shall we be, if we never have 
any worse than Gibbon’s. His style 
is not the great defect of his History ; 
when his Royal Highness calls on us, 
we will tell him what it is. His Royal 
Highness would have all state papers 
written in Latin; we should prefer 
Sanscrit ; for then all nations would 
be on a par, and-stand on the scholar- 
ship of their.scavans. 


Review.—Rush’s Residence in London. 
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Mr. Rush meets Sir J. Mackintosh 
at Lord Holland’s. He spoke of Ro- 
bertson and Gibbon. Both were care- 
ful inquirers into facts (we beg to dif- 
fer essentially from Sir James in the 
case of the former gentleman); Gib- 
bon’s research was profound; but he 
saw objections to his style. He spoke 
of Franklin’s style with the highest 
praise. It was more than pure, it 
was classic; it was neither the style 
of Addison, or Swift; it had the sim- 
plicity of theirs, but an original and 
graceful playfulness, not carried too 
far, which neither of them had in so 
great a degree. 

Of the Spectator, Sir James said, 
**it had lost its value as-a book of 
instruction ; but as a standard of style 
would always last.” 

Mr. Rush admires Greenwich Hos- 
pital: wedo also, as a fine specimen of 
architecture for a PALACE, but not for 
aHosPITAL. St. James’s Palace, and 
Greenwich Hospital! ! how ought the 
terms to be changed!! The court at 
Greenwich ought to be filled with 
state carriages, stars and garters, 
hoops and feathers, lords and ladies, 
paint and diamonds, Prince Lieven 
and Princess Esterhazy; while fitly, 
from the dim dusky portals of St. 
James, the old veterans might 


* Shoulder their crutch, and show how 
fields were won.” 


At Mr. Wilberforce’s our American 
meets a pleasant party. His host 
spoke of Pitt, who was remarkable 
for wanting a great deal of sleep. In 
the House of Commons he would sleep 
from seven in the evening till day-light. 
This is admirable! and Canning was 
reading Mr. Galt’s Novels, and the 
business of the nation went on well.— 
Burke, Pitt, Windham, he said, were 
all great blotters. Burke began a 
History of England, but gave it over. 
Windham’s powers of conversation 
exceeded those of Pitt, Fox, and all 
his contemporaries; he even went 
beyond Sheridan in wit. We think 
this wants explaining. Burke was a 
noble conversationist, but debated too 
much. Fox was so indolent, that he 
sat with his finger on his nose, and 
hated talking. Pitt was good tem- 
pered, chatty, various, and talked for 
relaxation. Windham brought an in- 
genious acute mind, and a variety 
of knowledge, to most subjects; but 
we do not think much of his conver- 
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sational wit. As for Sheridan, it was 
all prepared: jokes in ambush, and 
witticisms long waiting for a birth. 

Mr. Rush goes to Gloucester Lodge 
to dine with Mr. Canning. Mr. Can- 
ning received him on the lawn; and 
pointing to some rhododendrons, said, 
“« You must be fond of horticulture in 
America, from the specimen we have 
of your flowers.”"—Merey on us! did 
not Mr. Canning know that the rho- 
dodendron was a wild shrub in Ame- 
rica; and that where wild Nature 
is most lavish of her beauties, less 
care is taken to transplant and nurse 
them? The Americans and the Ita- 
lians are not fond of horticulture. 
Their land is an universal garden. 
Statuary, more than flowers, distin- 
guishes the gardens in Italy from the 
fields ; the urns, busts, statues, balus- 
trades, fountains, terraces—these make 
the Italian garden; not roses, pinks, or 
dahlias. The company amused them- 
selves after dinner in looking over 
caricatures. So much for Mr. Can- 
ning’s dinner. 

But we must now think of con- 
cluding ; and can afford no more time 
to go out to dinners, not even to Sir 
John Sinclair’s, ‘‘ whose talk is of 
oxen.”” We shall therefore only add 
our author’s comparison of Mackin- 
tosh and Canning. 

“ Mackintosh said of him in debate, 
‘ that he had incorporated in his mind all 
the elegance and wisdom of ancient lite- 
rature.’ Both were first-rate men, as 
well by native endowments, as by the 
most careful cultivation; and both disci- 
plined by an advantageous intermixture 
in great political and social scenes. Mac- 
kintosh universal and profound; Can- 
ning making every thing bend to Parlia- 
mentary supremacy. ‘The one deliver- 
ing speeches in the House for the philo-~ 
sophers and statesmen to reflect on; the 
other winning in that arena daily victo- 
ries. Both had equal powers to charm 
in society ; the one various and instructive, 
the other intuitive and brilliant. Mac- 
kintosh, by his elementary turn, removed 
from all collisions. Canning, sarcastic, as 
well as logical in debate, and sometimes 
allowing his official pen to trespass on 
the former field; but in private circles 
bland, courteous, yielding. Both were 
self-made men, enjoying by this title the 
highest political consideration, a social 
esteem,” &c. 

We finish with Lord Erskine’s ac- 
count of the immortal Burke. 

“ What a prodigy Burke was (he ex- 
claimed). He came to see me not long 
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before he died. I then lived on Hamp- 
stead Hill. ‘Come, Erskine, (said he, 
holding out his hand,) let us forget all, I 
shall soon quit this stage, and wish to die 
in peace with every one, especially you.” 
I reciprocated the sentiment, and we 
took a turn round the grounds. Sud- 
denly he stopped,—an extensive prospect 
broke upon him; he stood wrapt in 
thought, gazing on the sky as the sun 
was setting. ‘Ah, Erskine! (he said) 
you cannot spoil that, because you cannot 
reach it; it would otherwise go,—yes, 
the firmament itself;—you and your re- 
formers would tear it down! I was 
pleased with his friendly familiarity, and 
we went into the house, where kind feel- 
ings between us were further confirmed. 
A short time after he wrote that attack 
on the Duke of Devonshire, Fox, and 
myself, which flew all over England, per- 
haps the United States.—Desiring to 
hear something of Burke's delivery from 
so high a source, I asked him about it. 
« It was execrable (said he) ; I was in the 
House of Commons when he made his 
great speech on American conciliation, 
the greatest he ever made. He drove 
every body away. I wanted to go out 
with the rest, but was near him, and 
afraid to get up, so I squeezed myself 
down, and crawled under the benches 
like a dog, until I got to the door with- 
out his seeing me, rejoicing on my escape. 
Next day I went to the Isle of Wight. 
When the speech followed me there, I 
read it over and over again. I could 
hardly think of any thing else. I carried 
it about me, thumbed it, until it got like 
wadding for my gun. Here he broke 
out with a quotation from the passage,— 
‘ But what (says the financier) is peace 
without money ?’ which began with a fer- 
vour showing how he felt it. He said 
that he was in the House when he threw 
a dagger on the floor, in his speech on the 
French Revolution, and ‘ it had liked to 
have hit my foot’—*‘ It was a sad failure 
(he added), but Burke could bear it.’” 


Qe 
Memorials of Oxford, Nos. 9, 10, 11,12. 


SINCE our last notice of this ele- 
gant work, four more Numbers have 
appeared, comprising University and 
Balliol Colleges, Magdalen Church, 
and the Printing Offices. 

University College, the “ eldest 
daughter” of Alma Mater, is not en- 
titled, in its present building, to rank 
with the more ancient of her splendid 
palaces. It affords a singular speci- 
men of the architecture, which, in the 
beginning of the 17th century, was 
intended for an imitation of the an- 
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cient Pointed style. The present Col- 
lege was commenced in 1634, and not 
finished perhaps until 1687, a period 
in which pure English architecture 
would scarcely be expected. Still the 
design is entitled to attention, for a 
degree of boldness and grandeur, which 
is certain to obtain admiration for a 
building, whatever may be the faults 
of the detail. 

As an edifice of a past age, anda 
link in the history of the art, this 
College is not without its value; and 
though it may not afford any practi- 
cal lesson to the architect, it ought to 
be carefully guarded against altera- 
tions and ill-judged improvements ; 
the only effect of which must be ine- 
vitable injury. One of such is detail- 
ed in the following extract : 


“In the original design, as may be 
seen in Logan’s view, the ogee battle- 
ment on the sides (of the quadrangle) 
was carved along the Hall and Chapel, 
and the space below the windows pre- 
sented only a blank wall resembling that 
in Oriel and Wadham Colleges; while 
the centre was adorned according to the 
fashion of the day, with Doric pilasters, 
@ semicircular pediment, square headed 
windows, and niches for the statues of 
Alfred and St. Cuthbert. The present 
front was ingeniously substituted in the 
9g 1800, from the design of the late 

r. Griffith, then Fellow and afterwards 
Master of the College.” 


Before the perverted ‘ ingenuity ” 
of Dr. Griffith was called into action, 
the Hall and Chapel appear to have 
been uniform with the other portions 
of the structure, and possessed the 
merit at least of displaying “ the 
fashion of the time in which it was 
built.” Now, indeed, it presents the 
fashion of no time or period what- 
ever; but, in place of the old work, a 
jumble of incongruous ornaments, ap- 
parently placed together for no other 
purpose than to act as foils to each 
other; as the former design did not 
aim at any imitation of the pure Eng- 
lish architecture, it was very injurious 
to bringit intocomparison with mould- 
ings and pannelling of a very different 
character; and why blank mullions with 
sweeps, which exist not in the original 
composition, are appended to the win- 
dow sills, the innovator who placed 
them there can best answer. As an 
internal embellishment, it might be 
allowable; but what precedent had 
the designer for such an arrangement 
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on the exterior? The alteration of the 
gables into a long level line of battle- 
ments, seems as if effected for no other 
purpose than to expose the nakedness 
of the roof, and prove that the de- 
signer had borrowed from Grecian 
architecture his unbroken horizontal 
line, an abomination in our national 
style. 

The views of this structure show 
the principal front and interior of 
the quadrangle. They are beautifully 
executed, especially the latter. The 
vignettes represent the interior of the 
Hall; a patch-work erection, the ori- 
ginal timber roof concealed by false 
stone groining, and a fire-place co- 
pied from a sepulchral monument, in 
the true Strawberry-hill style. Two 
wood-cuts represent parts of the Col- 
lege in its former state; and another, 
a tower gateway, with the statue of 
James II. 

Batiiot Courses, the subject of 
the tenth number, is similarly illus- 
trated. It is a fine old structure, and 
in spite of the exertions of Wyatt, and 
the puritans before him, some splen- 
did specimens of ancient art still re- 
main; in particular, a matchless bow 
window, shown in the plate of the 
Hall. 

The vignette, which is used as a 
head-piece, shows the original Seal of 
the College, a species of embellish- 
ment which we should be happy to 
see often repeated. It is a beautiful 
example of the workmanship of the 
latter part of the 13th century, or at 
the latest the beginning of the follow- 
ing one. An extract of the descrip- 
tion, without the aid of the cut would 
convey but little information; it is 
sufficient to observe, that it represents 
the founder and his lady kneeling, and 
supporting the College buildings above 
their heads; the blessed Virgin is also 
introduced, and the armorial bearings 
of four noble families, which, at the 
period of the foundation, centered in 
the munificent pair. 

A second vignette shows a new 
building, said to be designed by Geo. 
Basevi, architect. It must form a 
very poor appendage to an ancient 
College, with which it harmonizes 
neither in style or grandeur. It has 
much more the air of a parish work- 
house. 

Macpaten Cuuren shows the 
singularity of four gables. This ma- 
nagement is owing to the situation of 
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the structure between two streets, 
which prevented the extension of it 
in length, and only allowed an in- 
crease to be made in a lateral direc- 
tion. 

The parish, one of the most exten- 
sive in Oxford, is memorable as con- 
taining the spot where Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Latimer fell victims to a cruel 
spirit of persecution, which it is deeply 
to be regretted should have ever marred 
the mild and gentle spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

“In this street [Broad-street] it is well 
known, the celebrated martyrs and emi- 
nent fathers of the Church of England, 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, were 
burnt. The exact spot is usually point- 
ed out by a transverse stone in the cross- 
way, opposite the door of the Master of 
Balliol’s lodgings, between it and a bas- 
tion of the city wall, which still remains 
nearly perfect at the back of the houses 
now inhabited by Miss Hoskins and Mr. 
Dudley.”—p. 11. 


The parish has numerous claims 
upon the attention of the antiquary. 
Besides many old houses, which attest 
its antiquity, it possesses the sites of 
no less than ten Halls, of which one 
alone remains in a perfect state, of 
some a few cas.al fragments exist, of 
others not a wreck has been left be- 
hind. 

Kettel Hall, which still exists, ap- 
pears by the view to be a superior 
specimen of the architecture in vogue 
at the commencement of the 16th 
century. 

The engravings of the Church are 
both exterior views; one of them is 
well calculated to display the archi- 
tecture of the building, but the other 
is a street view, of which the church 
steeple forms a very small portion. 
As this prospect, however admirable, 
has been often engraved before, we 
should have preferred a view of the 
interior of the Church, as in previous 
instances. 

One of the vignettes represents the 
beautiful font of this Church, a de- 
servedly admired example of graceful 
design and elegant carving. We ob- 
serve it differs in the base from the 
engraving in Simpson’s ‘ Ancient 
Fonts.” 

Tue University Press.—A sin- 
gle octavo sheet affords a narrow space 
for the history of printing in connec- 
tion with this University; but Dr. In- 
gram has done the best for the sub- 
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ject, and ably compressed within his 
confined limits a considerable degree 
of information. 

The first specimen of English typo- 
graphy was produced by Caxton in the 
Metropolis in 1475. Oxford ranks as 
the oldest town in the history of the 
provincial press, and even, if a doubt- 
ful date could be established, would 
claim priority above the capital; but 
taking the latest date, the noble art 
was in full play at this University 
in 1478, two years before St. Alban’s, 
and very long prior to its appearance 
in the sister University, and the other 
great towns in the realm. 

It is not known at which place the 
early Oxford printers exercised their 
calling; they probably worked in pri- 
vate houses of their own, and thus no 
memorial of the site has reached us. 

The University presses were first 
worked in the Sheldonian Theatre in 
1669; and in Oct. 1713 the Claren- 
don press came into operation. 

« English antiquaries will be gratified 
to know that the first sheet worked off 
was the signature Z, in the third alphabet 
of Leland’s Collectanea, then in course of 
publication by Hearne.”—p. 1], note. 


The Clarendon press has now been 
superseded by the ‘* UNIVERsITY 
PrRINTING-HOUSE,” at which business 
commenced in Sept. 1830. 

“ The first sheet worked off at the 
new press was 2 P of Bishop Lloyd’s 
Greek Testament, in 12mo. The first 
English work printed there was Barrow’s 
Theological Works, 8 vols. 8vo. 1830.” 
—p. 13 note.” 


The embellishments on copper dis- 
play that fine specimen of Vanburgh’s 
architecture, the Clarendon building, 
and the new printing-office designed 
by Mr. Robertson, which, as a build- 
ing, appears to us to be too fine for its 
purpose. The triumphal arch seems 
out of its place. 

The vignettes, six in number, show 
the devices which have embellished 
the Oxford title-pages from the six- 
teenth century, to our own time ; their 
history is given in the ensuing extracts : 

‘No device, of whatever kind, appears 
on any of the known Oxford books exe- 
cuted during the fifteenth century.. We 
are not aware of any one earlier than that 
which is here exhibited in a woodcut as 
our first specimen, which is found in a 
work by Walter Burley, of the date of 
1517. It is an engraving in wood, repre- 
senting the University arms in a shield, 
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supported by two angels; but instead of 
our present motto, Dominus illuminatio 
mea, which was introduced after the re- 
storation of Charles II. we here read Ve- 
ritas liberabit, Bonitas regnadit. Our se- 
cond specimen, taken from books of the 
seventeenth century, presents a device 
somewhat different, in which the two 
angels appear above, and two fiends be- 
low, with the appropriate motto on the 
open book of seven seals, SAPIENTLZ ET 
FELICITATES, a motto which appears on 
books printed by Joseph Barnes, 1585- 
1617, and which was used till about the 
time of the Restoration. 

«So long as the University printing 
was carried on at the Sheldon Theatre, 
the greater part, if not all, of the books 
there executed, bore on their titles an en- 
graving of that building. Of these there 
were several sizes and varieties, on plates 
both of wood and copper, chiefly executed 
by M. Burghers the University engraver, 
which were in use from about 1674 to 
1759. The vignette in use from 1759 
to 1830, represents the Clarendon Build- 
ing somewhat in perspective, with a small 
portion of the schools on one side, and of 
the theatre on the other. The eastern 
elevation of the present University print- 
ing-house is affixed to works now in 
course of publication.”—p. 16. 

For the present we take our leave 
of Dr. Ingram, and Messrs. Le Keux 
and Mackenzie. We look forward 
with satisfaction to the forthcoming 
portions of a book so accurately writ- 
ten and beautifully embellished. 


—g—. 
Memoirs of Marshal Ney. 
(Concluded from p. 445.) 


SOON after Marshal Ney had as- 
sumed the chief command against the 
Austrians, he was placed in opposi- 
tion to that gallant and accomplished 
warrior the Archduke Charles. He 
was plagued by another Chief, a Pa- 
risian orator, Lecourbe, and is next 
found blockading Phillipsburg under 
him, and sustaining reverses. His 
forces for the first time gave way to 
continued evils abroad, and the neglect 
of disordered councils at home. Bo- 
naparte returned from Egypt, assumed 
new power ; the armies were all excited 
to new hopes. Meanwhile, Ney had 
retired on account of wounds to Mal- 
grange, and for the first time contem- 
plated politics. He was slow; but at 
length joined his friends in favour of the 
Consulate, and when the negociation 
for peace failed, took command of the 
troops collecting on the Rhine. When 
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the army was formed, he received a 
command in the centre, under St. Cyr, 
Lecourbe commanding the right, St. 
Suzanne the left, and Moreau the re- 
serve. The Austrians brought to the 
field 130,000 men, the French nearly 
as many. Ney marched at the head 
of the French centre. Then ensued 
the famous campaign of 1800, on 
which so much has been written; little 
better, indeed, than in the first fifty 
pages of the second volume of this 
work. They are perfectly graphic for 
the military eye, and the plans added 
are ample for professional use. We 
can only refer to them; but must how- 
ever just notice one point,—the extent 
to which military jurisprudence was 
favourably carried even in front of the 
enemy, a hint not useless to our own 
head quarters. Ney left the success- 
ful army and visited Paris. Peace 
had now (1802) been obtained in Eu- 
rope. 

There are some abrupt transitions 
in the work, and here a singular one ; 
in four pages we find his arrival, re- 
ception, and adoption by the first Con- 
sul, and marriage. They form, how- 
ever, a relief to the general reader, to 
whom the sanguinary details of war 
cannot fail of being repulsive, if not 
generating dislike to the actors in it. 
Napoleon had wisely laboured to show 
equal regard to the Army of the North, 
as he had done to that of the South, 
with which he had been more con- 
nected. Ney was well received, and 
delighted with it, and with the First 
Consul’s occupation in the various civil 
interests of France. Napoleon desired 
to attach Ney to his Staff, and Jo- 
sephine to give him a wife! (vol. ii. p. 
69). Madame Louis Bonaparte had 
a friend of her childhood named 
Mademoiselle Augerié, a lovely and 
amiable girl whose misfortunes ren- 
dered her more interesting. Her rela- 
tions had suffered from the early ex- 
cesses of the revolution. Ney was 
delighted, for the young lady was as 
elegant and accomplished in mind as 
she was beautiful in person. Madam 
Bonaparte gave him a letter to her 
father, and the marriage was celebrated 
at the chateau of Grignon, which M. 
Augerié had secured from the wreck 
of his fortune. Ney.was worth, not- 
withstanding his commands, only be- 
tween three and four thousand pounds. 
He clothed an old couple in the vil- 
lage, who had been married fifty years, 
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and made them receive their second 
nuptial benediction with him and his 
bride. ‘‘ They will recal to my mind 
my origin,” said he, ‘‘ and their long 
union prove of happy augury for my 
own.”’ Alas, it failed! There is some- 
thing, however, repulsive in these 
French military marriages, from that of 
Bonaparte and Josephine downwards. 

Ney received a home staff appoint- 
ment, but was soon called to active 
service. Helvetia, as Switzerland was 
called in the revolutionary regimen, 
revolted against it in different ways, 
and on different principles. To put 
down all parties, Ney was sent with 
an army, but also with the character 
of plenipotentiary to the Helvetian 
Republic. In p. 96 et seg. is furnished 
the instruction of Talleyrand, which 
would yield useful elements generally 
to young diplomatists—least of all ex- 
cepting our own. Hitherto, with few 
exceptions, Ney had only to treat of 
the policy of war; here he had to 
speak sofily, while he had his army 
ready at every post behind him. He 
had to humour and yet control all 
parties. In fact, he had to do (and so 
Talleyrand we are sure felt it) as if he 
was, in the persons of the simple 
Swiss, negociating with all Europe. 
Talleyrand himself was for once naive: 
he prohibited writing or speaking that 
could be published! The Diet indeed 
took Europe on its back, and pretend- 
ed that it could not break up without 
force! Ney accomplished this min- 
gled mission to admiration ; he select- 
ed a Lieutenant Seras, who, with 
force, beguiled the different Govern- 
ments without using it; and when it 
was necessary to quarter troops, every 
soldier became a conciliatory diplo- 
matist. The narration (vol. ii. p. 102 
et seq.) is very interesting ; and one 
wants to know more of Seras. Over 
the succeeding pages, however, up to 
200, an Englishman would desire to 
draw the veil ; it is not our business 
to discuss the question of British in- 
terference. Britain exercised her po- 
licy doubtless with the best intentions. 
France got her treaty ratified with 
Switzerland on the 1st Dec. 1803, and 
Ney obtained laurels after all, with 
less toil than before. 

How war recommenced we have no 
business to inquire; we have only to 
state that Ney found it so, and was 
again called into new action. We 
will also draw a veil over the absurd 
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varieties of Portuguese gun-boats, or 
more potent means, with which the 
First Consul determined to run up the 
Thames, and settle all disputes in Lon- 
don. The brave and intelligent Mo- 
reau saw its absurdity, and shewed the 
first symptoms of defection from the 
Court ; but not so Ney—a little British 
naval learning had ‘‘ made him mad;” 
and it is really droll to observe the 
serious manner in which this second 
volume treats the subject of this inva- 
sion, so contrary to its wisdom in 
other matters. Ney had an important 
command on the coast. 

Fas est ab hoste doceri: let us be 
prepared by it against any future 
** grand”’ invasion, we had exclaimed, 
when we found that all France was 
frightened by fishermen finding an old 
hammock on the shore, which was in- 
terpreted into poisoned bales of cotton 
sent by England to produce the plague! 
Such was the precursor to alarms for 
the First Consul’s safety, and the in- 
trigues by which he was proclaimed 
Emperor on the 14th of May, 1804, 
along with the creation of dignities 
in which Ney was included. The Le- 
gion of Honour was also established ; 
the French, tired of republicanism, 
had a new monarchy. At Boulogne 
was a fete for the army, that England 
might see what was doing! and Eng- 
land, it was inferred, was frightened 
accordingly. When Napoleon visited 
the fete, ‘‘ detachments were placed 
on the road at short distances, on his 
departure, who every where received 
him with the most deafening accla- 
mations !”’ 

The English Navy attacked the flo- 
tilla off Boulogne. Napoleon in a boat 
with Admiral Bruix, directed the de- 
fence, and the British ran away! 
Ney became a perfect Courtier, and 
got dignity for the Commissariat, 
which in our mind had behaved so ill 
to him. Lord Keith’s Expedition of 
Combustibles attacked the harbour of 
Boulogne, and also ran away ! 

Winter came, and destroyed the beau- 
tiful summer castrametation of Ney, 
who with romantic feeling had added 
a permanent ball room to the hall of 
exercises in military science and “‘ the 
knowledge of military law.’”’ It is de- 
lightful to find that Ney joined in the 
exercises he desired to be taught— 
they were all that related to armies. 

A good dramatic effect is produced 
(vol, ii. p. 232) by declaring the Bou- 
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logne flotilla of four thousand was, af- 
ter all, only a feint, while French fleets 
were to sail from Toulon, Rochefort, 
Cadiz, Brest, and Ferrol, entice away 
the British blockading squadron in 
pursuit, lead them into the midst of 
the Indian ocean, return suddenly, and 
get into the British channel before the 
British ships had crossed the line on 
their return!”’ The British navy how- 
ever spoiled the denouement. 

The policy of England notwithstand- 
ing, it is said, called Austria again to 
war, and thus the French troops, we 
should think not unwillingly, from the 
coast: ‘‘ the army rolled on like a 
torrent towards the Rhine.” Ney left 
the minister nothing to do in arrange- 
ment. Napoleon was to command the 
whole ; Murat occupied his place in 
meantime. England was first attack- 
ed in Hanover, possessed by Berna- 
dotte. ‘‘ All the corps did not amount 
to more than one hundred and eighty 
thousand men.’”’ To the charge of 
our army being instructed to promise 
liberal institutions in this case, as 
faithful annalists we must plead guilty; 
and the new manceuvres of Napoleon 
were militarily deserving of praise. 
But Ney was evidently embarrassed 
by a moderated policy of France, al- 
though it isnotsostatedhere. Through 
immense exertions of the various corps 
de l’Armée, only interesting to the 
military reader, to Ney was confided 
the object which had long rivetted his 
attention, the possession of Ulm. Its 
capitulation was signed on the 19th 
Oct. 1805, when “ thirty-three thou- 
sand men, most of whom had distin- 
guished themselves in honourable bat- 
tles, defiled in sorrow before the French 
battalions, to whom they delivered up 
their arms and colours. The sixth 
corps (Ney’s) had defeated them in 
six consecutive engagements, and had 
taken from them fourteen thousand 
prisoners, a numerous artillery, and 
ten standards.” 

Here closes the narrative, as we 
suppose, for the present, though no- 
thing is said about it; for the most 
important and most interesting portion 
of the memoirs yet remain, including 
his famous retreat from Russia, and 
unhappy death in 1815; as well as 
«many extraordinary secrets intrusted 
to him both as a General and States- 
man,”’ which we are promised in the 
preface. His second son, the Duke of 
Elchingen (a title doubtless drawn 
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from a scene of the exploits that led to 
the capture of Ulm), warrants the fi- 
delity of what is narrated, by “ his 
signature to every sheet sent to press ;”’ 
documents are also appended to both 
volumes. 

At the close of the second volume 
are introduced ‘“‘ Marshal Ney’s Mi- 
litary Studies ;”” these are afterwards 
modestly headed ‘“ Instructions for 
the troops composing the left corps.” 
They are accompanied by a diagram, 
curious as being, we must suppose 
(for we are told nothing of it), a fac- 
simile of the Marshal’s own drawing. 
As we perceive that these ‘‘ Studies” 
have been separately published, edited 
by Major James, we shall, after our 
present length, defer their analysis till 
that work comes before us. We have, 
in the meantime, no hesitation in say- 
ing that every thinking and operative 
military man must subscribe to their 
general principles, and deem them 
worthy of observation. 

On the whole, this is an“important 
accession both to civil and military 
history; and, as far as it has gone, 
deserves unqualified praise. From 
some of our incidental observations, 
it will be found that there is want of 
arrangement; but then it is evident 
that the most has not been made of the 
subject, that there is in fact nothing 
of book-making about'the work. We 
have noted military traits that esta- 
blish in our minds a peculiar charac- 
ter of ‘‘ the bravest of the brave ;’’ but 
we should do injustice to him and 
ourselves, if we stated them without 
seeing what may yet come. 


— 


Report of Proceedings on a Voyage to 
the Northern Ports of China, in the 
Ship Lord Amherst. 


IT appears from this work, that the 
Chinese population is by no means 
averse to trade with foreigners, barba- 
rians, and Red-brisiles, as they call us; 
but they are prevented by the severity 
of the laws: and that the slightest 
show of partiality by Ching, Whang, 
or Chow, to us, would insure the de- 
gradation of those great and estimable 
monosyllabic persons. The province of 
Canton is the most inhospitable : but 
the people are friendly and obliging. 
When the Captain of the Lord Am- 
herst first entered Ning-po, he was 
called Hak-twae (black devil), and 
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hung-maon (red bristle), but this dis- 
like wore off. The field for mercantile 
enterprize is great, for the inhabitants 
amount to 400,000,000. If the coast 
was surveyed, and a commercial treaty 
concluded,then the manufacturer would 
be employed, and the merchant find 
an extensive and profitable market. 
The object of this work is to awaken 
a general interest for Chinese trade, 
which so extensive a sphere for mer- 
cantile enterprize has to claim; and 
we consider it to be highly useful, in- 
deed necessary, to all who are willing 
to visit Fah-Chow, Cha-poo, Shan- 
tung, and Kaon Chow, with a good 
cargo of callicos and camlets, for the 
use of the Mandarins and Tetuhs. 


—-—- 
The Autobiography of John Galt, Esq. 


2 vols. Svo. 

Mr. GALT has attained a consi- 
derable reputation, because he has 
written several Novels (among which 
the ‘‘Entail’’ shines pre-eminent), 
which much knowledge of life, variety 
of character, liveliness, and humour, 
displayed in them, have justly rendered 
popular; but we are much disappointed 
by the perusal of these volumes of his 
Life. They are not composed with a 
judicious contexture of circumstance ; 
they are not adorned with any ele- 
gance or refinement of style ; and they 
derive no pleasing interest from the 
nature of their incidents. 

Mr. Galt was born on the 2d May, 
1779, at Irvine in Ayrshire. His fa- 
ther was very handsome, and his mo- 
ther very metaphorical: both which 
excellencies our author has inherited, 
as may be seen in his print and in 
his book. He went to school at 
Greenock, where he proposed cutting 
some very large canals; but does not 
appear to have attended much to his 
Corderius. He remained there about 
fourteen or fifteen years, and became 
acquainted with a Mr. James Park, 
whom he considered the most superior 
person he ever saw, except Lord By- 
ron: but Mr. Park having written him 
a very delicate letter, the friendship is 
dissolved. He then knew a Mr. 
Irving, of whom and his family he 
had a mysterious dream, when he 
fell asleep at breakfast, which dream 
was verified, and became another 
proof of “‘ Second Sight.”? He also 
knew a Mr. Miller, who “had a 

Gent. Mac. December, 1833. 
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strange passion for the ‘‘ Ora Rotun- 
da ;”” and who was much given to the 
use of the word “‘ expiscated.” 

Mr. Galt now frequents the Public 
Library, and feels great indignation at 
the perusal of Godwin’s “ Political 
Justice.”” This feeling he embodies 
afterwards in poetry, of which we 
only recollect one line, though we got 
the whole poem by heart when we 
first perused it,— 

“ Breaks from the blest gregarian chain 
of Heaven.” 

He also writes a Birth-day Ode, 
beginning thus: 

«* Twice nine times through the signs 

Had Sol his blazing chariot driven, 
And lightened earth’s remotest climes, 

Since waken’d into life you saw the 

light of Heaven.” 

Of these lines, in his maturer age, 
we are sorry to find that he ceased to 
thinkhighly, as they are great favourites 
of ours. We next meet with a Poem 
called the ‘‘ Astronomer,” by the 
above Mr. James Park, the rival of 
Lord Byron, beginning 
«« Sage orator, whose oscillating tongue 
With eloquent vibration,” &c. 
and so on, much in the style of Child 
Harold, or Lara. Mr. Galt in the 
meanwhile heard of the Peace of 
Amiens, while he was reading Gray, 
and, full of poetic rapture, sat down 
to an Ode. 

«“ Away, away, ye pallid crew, 

That would the seal of Fate unfix, 
The vultures hover thick in view, 

That sball your mangled members mix.” 

This Ode was sent off to a Greenock 
paper, edited by a Mr. Davidson, who 
refused to admit Campbell’s Hohenlin- 
den into his Gazette, as not worthy of a 
place. This, however, has been set 
right. In the meantime, we are in- 
formed that our worthy friend Tom 
began his poetic career by an Os- 
sianic ode, published by his school- 
fellow, when he was thirteen; for 
Tom we know was a very precocious 
boy ; at fifteen he wrote a poem on 
the Queen of France; at eighteen, 
Love and Madness ; at twenty-one, the 
Pleasures of Hope, and at (we give 
him a year or two) 58, a poem at St. 
Leonard’s, which shows that Tom, or 
Mister Thomas, as he ought now to be 
called, is in a high state of mental im- 
provement, and wears exceedingly well. 

Mr. Galt now writes a poem in the 
style of the Edda ; insults and frightens 
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a Glasgow merchant, and sets off for 
London. Here he enters into partner- 
ship with a Mr. Maclachlan, who soon 
gets restless and runsawayindebt. Mr. 
Galt does not speak to him till the ex- 
piry of a year, when all is adjusted, for 
a better fellow never lived. As Mr. 
Galt’s experience in trade increases, 
he soon begins to look down on Mr. 
Huskisson and his charlatanry. ‘‘ It 
only never appeared to me that he un- 
derstood what he talked about.” “‘ His 
manifestations wereerroneous.”’ Mercy 
onus! and this from a person who talks 
about Forsyth’s Essays, for Foster’s. 
The Autobiography now goes on to 
narrate Mr. Galt and his partner’s 
commercial embarrassments, which 
ended in a bankruptcy ; but as all this 
has appeared previously in one of Mr. 
Galt’s works, under fictitious names, 
as well as in the Gazette under the 
real, and as there is not the slightest 
interest in the whole matter to the 
public, nor a single incident connected 
with it that is curious or entertain- 
ing, we shall leave Mr. Macklachlan 
to explain his own conduct to his 
partner, and continue jogging on by 
the side of our author, who commences 
the study of the law, enters at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and prudently embarks 
for Gibraltar. Here he meets Lord 
Byron, whose biographer he was here- 
after to be. Lord Byron* scowled, 
and Mr. Galt admired. Mr. Hob- 
house talked, an? Mr. Galt admired 
more. Lord Byron displays the ora 
rotunda, and grows familiar ; but says 
our author, ‘‘ though he had some- 
thing of genius about him, he did not 
loom very large to my imagination.” 
Mr. Galt visits Sicily, and dines 
with some ladies who drink till their 
eyes are bleezy, passes on to Malta, 
and so to Greece. At Athens he be- 
gins a poem, while, unknown to him, 
Lord Byron was writing Childe Harold. 
Both were in the Spenserian stanza 
(indeed !) and not much difference be- 
tween them, only Mr. Galt’s hero was 
a good man, Lord Byron’s ‘‘ a d—d 
bad character !’’ Lord Byron wrote, 
as all men know, ‘‘ the Curse of Mi- 
nerva.”’ Mr, Galt, as some men may 
not know, wrote at the same time 
*‘the Athenaid,” a mock epic, in 
which Lord Elgin is on one side, and 


* Lord Byron said, *“ that Mr. Galt 
was the last person in the world on whom 
any one would commit literary larceny.” 
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Minerva and Neptune on the other. 
Mr. Galt, however, thinks we shall 
never have another Iliad, but that 
Don Juan approximates nearest. Mr. 
Galt used often to sit by the monu- 
ment of Puitippapus; (mark the or- 
thography!) at length he grew in- 
spired, and perpetrated an ode, begin- 
ning 

“* With leisure and a pen at hand, 

Who can the muse’s will withstand ? 

Who can resist ?” 
But poetical inspiration did not wholly 
possess him. His old merchant’s 
office, and his friend Mr. Machlachlan 
came to his mind, and what, gentle 
reader! do you think was the result ? 
why, that finding an opening, he 
formed a scheme for tricking Lord 
Elgin out of the marbles, which he was 
at so much labour and expense to pro- 
cure. Mr. Galt’s scheme, which he 
has the unblushing effrontery to avow, 
was this. One of Lusieri’s bills on 
Lord Elgin’s agents was dishonoured 
when due, but the marbles were 
shipped. Mr. Galt came to a know- 
ledge of the fact—and what was the 
first idea that sprang into the heart of 
this canny Scot? ‘‘ The dilemma,” 
he says (what dilemma? what had ne 
to do with it?) was trying, and I 
frankly confess my commercial cupidity 
obtained the ascendancy. Here was a 
chance of the most exquisite relics of 
art in the world becoming mine, and 
a speculation by the sale of them in 
London would realize a fortune. The 
temptation was too great.” But Mr. 
Galt’s plan was fortunately soon frus- 
trated, by all the Earl’s bills being 
paid at Malta; and this pretty piece 
of trickery was stifled in the birth. 
To sooth his disappointed hopes, he 
sat down to another poem, beginning 
« Athenia, fairest of the mural fair, 
Whose fuming altars fed the savoury air. 

* * * * * 


Scar’d by the sound the serapiers return, 
And their abortive toil, the antiquaries 

mourn. [steep, 
True to his trust, and wakeful on the 
A®olus seann’d.” 

We wish Mr. Galt could scan as 
well as Molus, or his Athenaid will 
not rival ‘‘ the Curse of Minerva ;”’ but 
greater wonders are at hand : 

*“ At home the sages struck with sad 
surprize, [eyes. 

Gaze on-the page with nostrils, mouth, and 

* Calls he us marble blocks,’ at once they 
cry?” 
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Again : 
«¢ Minerva mounts and thro’ the empyrean 
dawn [dawn 


Her progress bright’ning like the solar 
Down the steep slope of heaven.” 


So that the solar dawn goes down 
the slope of heaven; for the first time, 
we believe, since the fall of Phaéton. 
But Minerva goes on, unmindful of 
our petty criticisms, till she gets to 
Paris; and there (oh, ye Gods! is it 
to be credited?) she takes on herself the 
form of —Talleyrand!!! whom _ she 
calls ‘a heaven-sent chief.”’ Then 
refulgent Mars appears, 


« And stirring strong, in stomachs proud 
and high, : [FLY.” 
Fore’d Castlereagh at Canning to Ler 


in the meantime Minerva, or Tally- 

rand, for they are still the same, in 

taking a walk, makes some more, not 

false steps, but false quantities. She 

cries out, 

«“ Pentéle’s hill, within whose quarried 
cave !” 

Surely Apollo and the nine Muses 
should have taught her better; at 
length she finishes her walk, aud the 
poem concludes. 


«“ Thus wrought the gods in old Athe- 
nia’s camp, [applause.” 
Aveng’d their fanes, and will’d the world’s 


Such is the empty, vapid, superfi- 
cial stuff, which was to rival Lord 
Byron, and the writer of which de- 
spises Mr. Huskisson. 

Minerva, Mars, and Lord Elgin 
having disappeared, Mr. Galt is vi- 
sited once more by his old friend 
Plutus, who breaks in upon him with 
the proposal to go shares in a tra- 
ding expedition. We do believe, and 
hope, that this is the first and only 
native of Britain who ever went to 
Athens for such a purpose. Mr. Galt 
visits Thessalonica, “‘for which he says 
he hopes his readers will consult with 
advantage the Epistles of St. Paul !”— 
but do not believe for one moment that 
our traveller sought the remains of this 
city either with feelings of piety, or 
love of ancient art. No! what he 
says, might just as well be said of 
Glasgow, or Leeds, or Paisley. “ It 
was part of my plan to see this place, 
and make the arrangements, but I saw, 
without disclosing my design, it could 
be rendered completely subservient to 
my purpose ;” which was a depot for 
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Manchester goods, forwarded there by 
the student of Lincoln’s Inn ! 

We have no time to follow our 
Greenock Ulysses over all his wander- 
ings, but it is sufficient to say, that 
after visiting different ports of Turkey, 
and filling in his imagination the 
caves of Parnassus and the grottos of 
Hemus, with printed cottons, musket 
barrels, and tobacco, he goes back to 
Gibraltar, and once more comes home, 
as rich as he went. 

Mr. Galt’s cranium was so filled 
with the prospect of these profits, that 
he gives up the law, and is very angry 
with Government, because it will not 
protect and promote his commercial 
speculations. He publishes his Travels, 
which Jeffery acutely observed showed 
a grasp* of mind! a better expression 
certainly could not have been used. 
A pretty comprehensive grasp, indeed ! 

Mr. Galt now is sent to Gibraltar 
by Mr. Finlay’s house; but he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ I never in my life have been 
able to lay my heart to any business 
in which the imagination had not a 
share!” At this time the Duke of 
Wellington was commencing that 
series of glorious campaigns, which 
liberated Europe, destroyed the most 
cruel tyranny, and covered himself 
with the immortal laurels of glory. 
What think you, reader, whose heart 
like ours has glowed at the remem- 
brance of those triumphs, at the feel- 
ing of our merehant-author? ‘‘ I do 
not exaggerate my feelings when I say 
that I repined at his victories. His 
triumphal entry into Madrid was the 
death of my hopes.” So he repined 
at the restored happiness of the hu- 
man race, because, forsooth! it was in- 
compatible with his plan of introducing 
cotton gowns, and tea made of sloe- 
leaves, into the shops of Thessalonica. 
Wretched, disappointed, 


“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” 


Mr. Galt returns from the “ lazy 
Scheldt and wandering Po !” and as- 
sociates with Prince K. and Prince P., 
one of whom repeats Akenside, and 
the other is a great admirer of curious 
scissors, but both brilliant men. 





* In Fraser’s Magazine for July 1833, 
is a paper called the whole West India 
Question, by John Galt, in which he 
writes of Salma7ius, WootEn, and Pau- 
los Gigeneta. Oh! Lord!! oh! Lord!! 
when will Parson Fry of Brompton teach 
him better ? 
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Mr. Galt’s brother dies ; which 
event occasions the reflection that it 
brought no pecuniary difficulty to him- 
self! His sister turns saint, and be- 
longs to a society for converting the 
Jews; upon which old Mrs. Galt (who 
seems by far the best of the family) 
well observes “‘ that it was shocking ! 
a society for converting the Jews! 
it’s dreadful to think!—a hastening 
on of the end of the world!”—from 
this specimen, we wish the old lady 
had given us her autobiography, in- 
stead of her hopeful chiel. 

When Louis XVIII. came to the 
throne of his ancestors, the author 
again sallies forth on one of his trading 
expeditions ; but it proved abortive. At 
the theatre at Brussels, he met the Em- 
peror Nicholas, and conversed with 
him (we believe in Latin, the language 
of diplomatists, ministers, and mo- 
narchs) much to the Emperor’s satis- 
faction ; but his highness did not 
know the cause of Mr. Galt’s excel- 
lent Tact; it arose from his recollect- 
ing George the Third’s visit to Dr. 
Johnson, and he conducted himself 
accordingly. This made a great im- 
pression on the Emperor; for when he 
came to England he met Mr. Galt at 
Charing Cross, and looked as if he 
might have recollected him. He now 
offers a play to the theatres, which is 
rejected ; upon which he sets up a 
work, called ‘‘ The Rejected Theatre,” 
which also is rejected. He helps to 
build the Caledonian Asylum, and 
gets into a sad dispute with the music- 
composer. After other occupations, 
he is appointed agent for affairs in 
Canada, and writes a letter to Go- 
vernment, threatening that in case of 
their refusal of his terms, the colonists 
would become rebels. And now Mr. 
Galt opens a long and tedious budget 
of grievances conaected with the affairs 
of Canada, and his disputes with Go- 
vernment, which occupy nearly all the 
remainder of his biography, and which 
will interest no living soul. Whether 
he thinks to get anything from the 
Government we cannot say; but as 
this dull, tedious quarrel occupies a 
goodly octavo volume, while it is ¢o- 
tally unreadable, we conjecture that it 
is the main cause of his book being 
written. We cannot pretend to ana- 
lyze or abridge its contents; but he 
writes a satirical ballad on Colonel 
Cockburn, which he says is very good, 
and like Cowper’s style : , 
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« Turkeys and tongues 
Have fallen cent per cent. 
And not a goose is spoken of 
Since Colonel Cockburn went.” 


He then falls foul of Archdeacon 
Strahan, and becomes very trouble- 
some ; and being afraid the Company 
would burst like a bubble, and having 
persuaded some friends to take s\ ares 
in it, he becomes uneasy, and gets out 
of the way ; starts to France without a 
farthing in his pocket, and borrows 
money of Mons. Quillac, who laughed 
at his assurance, but lent him the 
cash. Was it repaid? 

Mr. Galt is again on board a New 
York packet, and as soon as he lands 
begins to meddle with public matters. 
Instead of confining himself to his 
duties connected with the Canada 
Company, he seems to have been the 
focus around which all the discontent, 
and calumny, and sedition of the pro- 
vince accumulated. This brought on 
a correspondence with the Governor, 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, whose tem- 
per, discretion, goodness of feeling, 
and soundness of judgment, are in 
strong contrast with Mr. Galt’s folly 
and impertinence. 

Moreover, he departs for Upper 
Canada, and foundsthetown of Guelph: 


.on his return, he hears that he is to 


be upbraided by the Directors for in- 
sulting the Governor, and that Mr. 
Huskisson (now comes out his en- 
mity to this gentleman !) had commu- 
nicated to the Directors the complaint 
of Sir P. Maitland. Things go on 
from bad to worse; he is accused of ex- 
travagant expenditure ; an accountant 
is sent from England. The Company 
dishonours his drafts, but Mr. Galt 
says his mind seldom gravitated fo- 
wards emoluments. He however quits 
his situation, and finds an acrid pal- 
liative in indignant reflections. He is 
now formally superseded, and returns 
to England. 

In the meantime Mr. Galt had put 
his three sons under Dr. Valpy’s care, 
at his old and excellent establishment 
at Reading. He however forgot to 
pay the bill before he went to America ; 
and on his arrival in England, the 
Doctor very naturally applied for its 
liquidation. This not being effected, 
it appears that Mr. Galt received a 
letter from the Doctor’s solicitor, at 
which he is very indignant, and then 
slips away from the payment by taking 
the Insolvent Act, which, though as he 
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says disagreeable to some people, yet 
made him feel his independence aug- 
mented. We think that Mr. Galt has 
done himself no credit by dragging to 
light what is entirely a private trans- 
action, with which the world has no- 
thing whatever to do; especially when, 
stripping the whole circumstance of 
Mr. Galt’s circumlocution, the plain 
fact is, that as he did not pay the bill 
to a person who had lodged, fed, and 
carefully educated his three sons for a 
considerable time; this person took 
the reasonable and justifiable step of 
enforcing the payment; and Mr. Galt 
the very questionable one of evading 
it altogether.* This is our view of 
the case, though Mr. Galt says, “‘ he 
was supported by the consciousness 
of having acted properly in a crisis of 
his life trying to his temperament.” 
He now begins, when released from 
his debts, to feel a moral galvanic 
energy, and sets about writing the 
Life of Lord Byron. Our readers, we 
believe, are pretty well acquainted 
with this work; and of the perfect 
impossibility of understanding it. They 
remember—*“ that dark diseased ichor 
which coloured Lord Byron’s effu- 
sions—the gelatinous character of the 
effusions—the poetical embalment, or 
rather amber immortalization” —they 
remember Byron was described as 
‘* sitting amid shrouds and rattlings, 
churming an inarticulate melody,”— 
and lastly, that “he was a mystery in a 
winding-sheet, crowned with a halo.” 
This production of vanity, and ig- 
norance, and vulgarity, did not escape 
the observation of another Biographer 
of the same noble Lord, who honoured 
Mr. Galt with the following effusion : 


“ God preserve us! there’s nothing now 
safe from assault, 
Thrones toppling around— Churches 
brought to the hammer: 
And accounts have just reached us, that 
one Mr. Galt {and Grammar. 
Has declared open war against English 
He had long been suspected of some such 
design, [arrive at: 
And the better his wicked intents to 
Had lately among Colburn’s troops of 
the line [vate. 
(The penny-a-line men) enlisted a pri- 





* We are acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, which are highly 
honourable to the feeling and generosity 
of Dr. Valpy, but this is not the place 
for such disquisitions. 
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There, school’d with a table of words at 
command, {cuous alliance, 
Scotch, English, and slang, in promis- 
He at length against Syntax has taken his 
stand, [at defiance. 
And sets all the nine parts of speech 
Next advices, no doubt, further facts will 
afford, [nent grows, 
In the meantime the danger most immi- 
He has taken the life of one eminent Lord, 
And whom he’ll next murder the Lord 
only knows.” 


The Life of Byron, however, not 
only brought on Mr. Galt the stings 
of Mr. Moore’s poetry, but other un- 
pleasant circumstances. It appears 
that he had found it desirable to know 
Mr. Hobhouse; but unfortunately be 
held up that gentleman to ridiculeinthe 
“* Ayrshire Legatees.”” On Mr. Hob- 
house resenting this, Mr. Galt pub- 
lished the whole affair in Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine, and says, ‘‘ he is very glad to 
have nettled him !’”’—There is nothing 
in the world which some folks will 
not scruple to attempt. 

On the Countess Guiccioli’s arrival 
in England, Mr. Galt says, his Life of 
Byron gave him a legitimate cause to 
seek to know her. 

He now accepts the office of editor 
of the Courier, but finding it a task 
that required extensive knowledge of 
the world, promptitude of judgment, 
elegance of taste, and variety of infor- 
mation, Mr. Galt soon throws it up, 
though it was convenient to him in point 
of emolument. He then goes to Chel- 
tenham, and writes the lives of the 
Players, and ‘‘ Bogle Corbet,” and the 
«* Apotheosis of Sir Walter Scott,”’ of 
which the less that is said the better 
for the author. Mr. Galt favours us 
with his opinion of the merits of his 
own novels. All are good, but “ the 
Provost” is his pet, as it appears (a 
fact we believe of which the public is 
at present ignorant) that Mr. Canning 
was in the habit of reading this and 
other of Mr. Galt’s productions, during 
the debates of the House of Commons. 

In the novel of ‘‘ Sir Andrew Wylie,” 
there is a character calied Lord Sandi- 
ford. When Mr. Galt’s friend Lord 
Blessington was reading this, he said, 
** it must be natural, for he himself 
should have acted in a similar man- 
ner.” ‘‘ He seemed not (says Mr. Galt) 
to have had the least idea that he him- 
self was the model of the character. I 
never received so pleasing a compli- 
ment.” 
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As Mr. Galt was tired of writing, 
and owns that he never was addicted 
to reading, he begins to think again of 
his Canada Company, which went on 
very well after Mr. Galt had left the 
concern ; and his cupidity is inflamed 
at hearing of the rise of the shares. 
So he begins to stir himself, and sets 
about forming a New Brunswick Com- 
pany, in opposition to his old friends; 
but having neither money nor in- 
fluence, nor any settled plan, it comes 
to nought. Then it strikes him to 
make Glasgow a sea port, and this 
also we believe he had not time to 
effect. 

As the Earl of Blessington ‘‘ had 
often intellectual parties at his table, 
selected with solicitude,”’’ Mr. Galt is 
generally found there, and forms the 
main attraction at 


“ The feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” 


At one of these parties he meets 
Lord Grey and Mr. Canning, and as 
the temptation was too great for Mr. 
Galt to withstand, he secretly listens 
to their conversation. To his surprise 
it is concerning the “‘ foot of a Venus,” 
about which Lord Grey is eloquent, 
and Mr. Canning difficult to convince. 
Sir Thomas Laurence is called in, who 
proposes to examine Lady Blessing- 
ton’s foot. ‘‘ Ah! (said Canning) if 
you do that, 1’ll say black is white, 
and give in.” Sir T. Laurence was, 
Mr. Galt says, a very saponaceous cha- 
racter, and mellifluous. He also meets 
Dr. Parr, whom he calls an eruditical 
personage. 

Our readérs, like ourselves, have 
probably read enough of Mr. Galt and 
his adventures, but we must repeat 
one more, which we think for its bad 
taste and effrontery and mendacity, 
stands at the head of the list. Mr. 
Galt was once at prayers at the Chapel 
at Windsor : 

“ The ‘half gilly, half gutchard’ old 
King George III. was there, and the 
Princess Amelia, and the gentlemen of 
the Chapel. The old man remained seat- 
ed, with a humble worshipping demeanour, 
while the prayer for the King was said, 
but he stood up and repeated aloud the 
prayer for the people. With this touch- 
ing solemnity, all gravity however fled 
from me. It is well known, that his 
Majesty was very near sighted, a defect 
which caused him to hold the prayer-book 
near to his face. Over the top of the 
leaves, with the sly simplicity of an urchin 
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at school, he frequently took a peep at 
us; but whenever he caught my eye, 
cowered down as it were, afraid, and conned 
his task in the most exemplary manner. 
The way he did this was exceedingly 
amusing, but the worst of it was that I could 
not conceal the effect, and accordingly I and 
the King continued to play at bo-peep 
during all the remainder of the service.” 
We wonder what Mr. Galt’s friend 
the Duke of Sussex will think of this! 


—— 


The Duchess of Berri in La Vendee. 
By General Dermoncourt. 


WITH the motives that led the 
Duchess of Berri to try the fortunes 
of her fallen house again in the woods 
of La Vendee ;—with the prudence or 
imprudence of the step—we have no- 
thing to do; all we know is, that 
whoever peruses the volume mention- 
ed above, must be convinced that 
the Duchess is as complete a little 
hero as ever appeared in petticoats. 
The qualities of mind she displays 
during her perilous adventures in 
France, do not belong to common per- 


sons. Her patience in cold, hunger, 
weariness, and watching ;—her pre- 


sence of mind, her buoyancy of spirit, 
her cheerfulness, her generous and 
warm attachment to her friends, are 
such as we cannot but read with plea- 
sure and admiration. She was betrayed 
by a scoundrel of the name of Devrz, 
and she was taken by General Dermon- 
court. The Duchess of Berri is a per- 
fect Neapolitan, all nature, instinct, 
and impulse; ignorant of the world, 
and swayed solely by her feelings; 
easily yielding her confidence and re- 
gard: but if threatened and contra- 
dicted, she swears, jumps, cries, 
stamps, and scolds, like a child. She 
has no reserve, cunning, or hypocrisy. 
See her for an hour, and you will 
know her character; be with her a 
day, and you may read all the quali- 
ties of her heart. It is impossible 
thoroughly to know people at a dis- 
tance, or by report. This work has 
raised the Duchess in our opinions 
very much ; whatever may be thought 
of her judgment and discretion, her 
courage, promptitude of acting, bold- 
ness, patience, good temper, and equa- 
nimity in danger and amid all her re- 
verses, must be acknowledged. 

The print prefixed to the book re- 
presents her as possessing a very 
pleasing countenance; while the por- 
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trait of her captor, the General, is a 
fine specimen of a face that has stood 
the campaigns of forty winters, and 
that has changed its original skin, for 
something like the more durable co- 
vering of the Rhinoceros ; it looks like 
the visage of one, who, according to 
the authority of Zohrab, ‘‘ has lived on 
steaks cut from lions, broiled on a 
lava fire, and seasoned with gunpow- 
der.” 


on a 
Aims and Ends, and Oonagh Lynch. 
By the Author of ‘ Carwell.” 3 
vols. 8vo. 


NO one can have read the novel of 
«* Carwell,”’ without long bearing in 
his memory the scenes of its terrible 
distress, of its strongly-pictured woes, 
and its afflicting catastrophe. It was 
Too tragical; for its long-drawn mi- 
series pierced into the heart: but it 
showed very considerable powers of 
conception, a fine analysis of the pas- 
sions and the influences of nature and 
society ; and great eloquence oflanguage 
in the expression of the sentiments. 
The author says, that she has been 
‘* blamed by some for having claimed 
attention to distresses too mean for 
sympathy, and characters too degraded 
for compassion.”” We do not believe 
that she herself agrees in the justice 
of this declaration. As long as we 
remain men, with human feelings and 
human sympathies, we know no dis- 
tress in which we cannot sympathize ; 
and no being so lost, so degraded, and 
so fallen, who has not, perhaps on that 
very account, a more forcible claim on 
our compassion. What is to become 
of some of the very best Novels that 
the English language can boast, if 
this system of exclusion is to be ad- 
mitted? The works of Fielding, and 
Smoilett, and Goldsmith, must be 
thrownaside, and nothing admitted but 
aristocratic sufferings, and dowager 
distresses, the miseries of the gilded 
boudoir, and the adventures of the 
marble saloon. 

If such, however, were the present 
feeling of the reading public, we con- 
ceive that it would be the duty and 
province of the author to oppose it by 
all the power which his talents and 
influence can give. The sphere of fic- 
tion must not be thus artificially nar- 
rowed, nor the sympathies of mankind 
confined to one single class of society. 


“ Homo sum, nibil hymani alienum puto.” 


Review.—Aims and Ends. 
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However, in the present volumes, 
the authoress has given us a story 
called ‘‘ Aims and Ends,” which she 
has placed among the circles of fashion, 
and in the abodes of opulence and 
rank. It is not a story of much ad- 
venture or incident; the object of it is 
to show the danger of flirtation; and 
the heroine is a Miss Olinda Vava- 
sour. This young lady is of course ex- 
tremely handsome and accomplished, 
and tolerably amiable, but addicted to 
a little coquetry, and the habit of 
teazing one gentleman by flirting with 
another; and then going up into her 
own room to cry, because she loses the 
first lover without gaining the second. 
In this way Miss Vavasour throws 
away the affections of a worthy, well- 
disposed, odd-tempered young barris- 
ter of the name of Fleetwood, with 
whom she was engaged, and in a 
kind of spiteful mood, marries a Lord 
Sedley, a vain, weak’ man, entirely 
governed by his sister, an artful, 
malicious harridan, one Lady Mardis- 
ton. Well! with the most innocent 
intentions, Lady Sedley goes on fiirt- 
ing with a Lord Frederick Danesford, 
whose intentions are not so innocent 
as her’s. She is descried by her in- 
exorable duenna the sister, and ba- 
nished to an old house of her hus- 
band’s in Cornwall, to be reformed by 
the Curate of the parish, Mr. Scuda- 
more. Mr. Scudamore is a married 
man, who wedded for love, a person of 
inferior birth, but of much beauty and 
simplicity of mind. 

Lady Sedley, having nothing else to 
do, flirts with him, and turns his 
head; insomuch, that this Curate 
comes to her one fine morning after 
breakfast, avows his love, offers to leave 
his wife, and proposes to elope with her. 
She of course is surprised, shocked, 
and offended ; when she suffers a 
tempest of abuse from the Reverend 
gentleman, for having led him astray 
by her flirtations. Upon her declining 
elopement, he goes to town, makes his 
will, and shoots himself through the head. 

Nothing can be more improbable or 
absurd than the events which form this 
story ; and thelatter partis shockingand 
offensive, from its entire want of nature 
and truth. Among the ten thousand 
respectable gentlemen who have taken 
degrees at the Universities, and who 
wear amorphous hats in the shape of 
shovels, there is not one weak, foolish, 
or wicked enough to act the part Mr. 
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Scudamore did; and really his pretty 
little wife Jessy bears it all with a 
monstrous degree of coolness and sim- 
plicity. But notwithstanding these de- 
fects, there is great spirit and clever- 
ness in different parts of this book, a 
few well-drawn portraits, well-written 
scenes, and well-imagined situations. 

The other tale of Oonagh Lynch is 
of a totally different kind, approach- 
ing somewhat to the manner of the 
German. We cannot say exactly what 
the moral is, that is to be enforced ; 
or the purpose which it is intended to 
answer. 

The hero and heroine are the vic- 
tims of fatality. Their hopes are for 
ever blasted, and their purposes frus- 
trated by unforeseen events, which 
arise at the moment of completion, 
which accompany them through life, 
and which at last separate them for 
ever. We must say of this, as of the 
former story, that the great defects 
are in the plan, and that the main inci- 
dent, with its accompaniments, of 
Oonagh Lynch giving a love-powder 
to Maurice Bellew, which she pur- 
chased of an empiric at the price of 
nearly all her large estate, and the 
power that Schenk gains over her 
mind, must be disapproved and re- 
jected by every judgment that would 
found the interest of its incidents, 
on a natural and well-ordered narra- 
tive. There is something also tedious 
and heavy in the latter part of the 
fiction, during which our heroine re- 
sides at the Court of the exiled James 
the Second; and too near an approach 
in this part ‘to the manner of Scott, to 
be passed without observing the imi- 
tation: but still there is much talent 
displayed, much interest excited, and 
a certain propriety and good taste ge- 
nerally preserved; though we are 
bound to say that both “‘ Aims and 
Ends,” and ‘‘ Oonagh Lynch,” fall 
very far below the former novel of 
“« Carwell.” 


—@— 
Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. 
self. 2 vols. 

IF brevity be the soul of wit, these 
volumes do not abound in that qua- 
lity ; and indeed they are so minute 
and circumstantial in the early part of 
them, and have so many circumstances 
and reasonings wide of the subject, 
that they must act very much against 
their being popular. No one can havea 
greater feeling of respect towards the 


By Him- 


lamented subject of the biography, 
than we have ; but certainly we con- 
sider that he fell into an error in 
drawing the scaffolding of his own 
history, in the long and desultory 
manner he has done. Dr. A. Clarke 
lived among those by whoin he was 
much admired; and to whom his opi- 
nions and sentiments, and the facts 
connected with his history, were of 
importance. By them this work will 
be no doubt valued in proportion to its 
rea] worth; and what appears to us 
irrelevant or tedious, will by them, 
who belonged to the same religious 
body as himself, be associated with 
images and recollections delightful to 
the memory, and honourable to the 
narrator. 

Adam Clarke was an instance of 
‘as the boy is, so will the man be ;” 
he was of a gentle, meek, and pious 
disposition, that wanted very little 
discipline to keep it in the path of 
duty. He was the second son of Mr. 
John Clarke, who had settled in a 
village called Moghey, in the county 
of Derry, and who cultivated his Irish 
farm according to the rules laid down 
in the Georgics. He reads of the Me- 
thodists, of whom he was to be one of 
the most striking ornaments, first 
through a newspaper, and is induced 
to hear them. His mother and two 
of his sisters jointhem. Young Adam 
propcses to turn preacher, and goes to 
Kingswood school; his parents now 
agreeing that God has called their son 
to the ministry. 

The miseries which he undergoes 
there are feelingly narrated; as well as 
the extraordinary circumstance of find- 
ing half-a-guinea in the garden while 
digging, with which he buys a Hebrew 
grammar, and thereby lays a founda- 
tion for all his knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. He becomes acquainted with 
Mr. Wesley, and from his youthful 
appearance is called the “little boy 
Preacher !”” He made a thought- 
less vow, from a rebuke he met with, 
to give up all learning; this at Mr. 
Wesley’s desire he revokes, and begins 
his learned studies again. He is now 
appointed to preach in different cir- 
cuits in various parts of England; and 
sO poor, or so parsimonious was the 
Society of Methodists at this time, 
that when he was at Loddon in Nor- 
folk, they ordered him to travel to 
Cornwall, and sent him a guinea to 
bear his expenses. He meets a Miss 
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Mary Cooke of Trowbridge, whom, 
after some opposition of friends, he 
marries; and who makes him a kind, 
faithful, and affectionate wife :—‘‘ His 
yoke was easy, and burden light.”” He 
was married April 17, 1788, and six 
sons and six daughters were the pro- 
‘duce of the connexion. Soon after 
his marriage, he sailed to perform his 
duties as a preacher in the Norman 
Isles. So ends our abridgment of the 
first volume of this work, which was 
written by Dr. Clarke himself; the 
continuation in the second is by the 
pen of his youngest daughter. 

One of the most remarkable circum- 
‘stances in the book, is certainly the 
account of the Alchemist, or Conjuror, 
whose miraculous transmutations are 
narrated in the letters. We confess 
ourselves to be at a loss to account 
for what is told. The narrators are 
too honest to deceive, and too saga- 
cious to be duped. The whole is 
above suspicion, but beyond belief. 
We must leave wiser heads than ours 
to settle it. Mr. Clarke now is re- 
moved to London, and walks upwards 
of 7000 miles in the mere duty of 
preaching, in three years. Soon after 
he feels the commencement of adisease, 
which is said by his physicians to ex- 
ist in the ventricles of the heart. But 
he still perseveres in his works of in- 
dustry and learning. He is engaged 
by Government to undertake the com- 
pletion of Rymer’s Foedera. Is ap- 
pointed Librarian of the Surrey Insti- 
tution, which he only retains a year. 
At p. 231, we meet with his account 
of Mrs. Mary Shepherd, which is very 
interesting ; as the lady appears to be 
a person of no common understanding 
or acquirements. Some of Dr. Clarke’s 
tours in various parts of Engiand and 
Ireland are given, in discharge of his 
duties ; but which require no particu- 
lar observations. He at length pur- 
chases an estate at Milbrook, Lanca- 
shire, where he receives the friendly 
and interesting visits of the Earl and 
Countess of Derby ; and has two Bud- 
hist Priests committed to his care, 
who are baptized previous to their re- 
turn to their native country; and 
with this part of the narrative, which 
draws to the conclusion of the second 
volume, we are obliged to terminate 
our imperfect abridgment ; but we 
cannot close the volumes without feel- 

~ ings of the greatest respect to a most 

Gent. Maa. December, 1833. 
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exemplary, learned, pious, and con- 
scientious Clergyman. 

We had closed our observations on 
the Life of Dr. Clarke, when a third 
volume written by the same affectionate 
and filial hand was placed under our 
notice. We consider it the most in- 
teresting of the whole, which arises 
from the greater frequency of the 
epistolary correspondence, and the 
more engaging manner in which the 
personal history of Dr. Clarke is told. 
The acquaintance with the Duke of 
Sussex does honour to both parties, 
and the letter of the illustrious Duke, 
to be found in pp. 32 and 33, is a 
proof of the soundness of his sense 
and the goodness of his principles. 
The Duke’s creed is, ‘‘ I am convinéed 
that if we follow strictly the rules and 
regulations contained in the Scriptures 
for the guidance of our conduct in 
this world, we may present ourselves 
(although aware of our own unworthi- 
ness) before the Divine Throne with a 
confident hope of forgiveness from the 
knowledge we acquire therein of his 
(God’s) mercy to all truly penitent 
sinners.”” We agree with his Royal 
Highness in the sentiments expressed 
above; though we consider them to be 
merely the wording of atruism. But 
as the religious opinions of the sons 
of kings are not often heard by vulgar 
ears, we shall take the liberty of con- 
tinuing the princely observations on 
this interesting subject. 


“ Thus far I boldly state what I think, 
but I do not venture to enter upon, or to 
burthen myself with what are commonly 
designated as dogmas, and which in my 
conscience I believe, for the most part, if 
not entirely, are human inventions; and 
not exerted (Qy?) for purposes or from 
motives of Christian charity. I am there- 
fore determined to keep my mind calm 
upon such topics, and to remain undis- 
turbed and unbewildered by them. Iam 
persuaded that their adoption is not ne- 
cessary for salvation. This I say, wish- 
ing at the same time that Iam making 
this honest declaration, not to be thought 
a Freethinker, which imputation I would 
indignantly repel—nor to pass for a per- 
son indifferent about religion, which God 
knows, 1 consider, if, Christianly I mean, 
most charitably observed, to be the greatest 
blessing to mankind in general, and of the 
utmost importance to my own comfort and 
happiness in this world, as well as to my 
hopes in futurity.” 


Whatever we may think of the 
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Duke’s assertion about what he calls 
dogmas, assuredly this letter is written 
in a manner, and with a feeling ho- 
nourable to the illustrious composer of 
it. Although Dr. Clarke belonged to 
a religious sect which is generally 
considered strict and severe in their 
conduct, and more than commonly 
guarded in their language, he could 
occasionally relax into expressions 
which all who knew his innocent and 
blameless feelings, never could misin- 
terpret. He writes to his son, whose 
too-close application to study the 
Doctor considered would be prejudicial 
to his health, 


«¢ By such means you will shorten your 
life; and under such circumstances, I am 
not quite sure, lad, of your favourable re- 
ception at the gate of heaven: for if Peter 
watched there, when you knock at its 
— he might say, ‘ Why who are you 

ere at this time? you were not sent for, 
and need not have come hither for several 
years.’ And it will be well for you if he 
does not add, ‘ Get along with you’.” 


Dr. Clarke’s visits, and his establish- 
ment of meetings in the Shetland Isles, 
with his vivid and forcible delineation 
of the inhabitants of these almost un- 
frequented regions, is perhaps the most 
interesting part of the whole work. 
Nothing could exceed the vigour, the 
activity, the zeal, the piety of this ex- 
cellent man. Some notion of his ex- 
ertions may be gained from the fol- 
lowing statement, with which we 
must, though reluctantly, conclude. 


“ A tolerably correct estimate of my fa- 
ther’s diligence (says the writer) may be 
formed from the following account. From 
1784. to 1785 (i. e. in one year) he preached 
566 sermons, independently of lectures ; 
and from 1782 to 1808, he preached no 
less than 6615 sermons, also exclusive of 
exhortations. During his abode in Lon- 
don for three years, commencing 1795, 
he walked more than 7000 miles, merely 
on journeys to preach in the city. He 
never preached the same sermon twice, 
excepting on one occasion, and at my 
particular request! I have now in my 
possession a slip of paper, about three 
inches long by one wide, and this contain- 
ed the sole list of memoranda on which 
he preached seven occasional sermons in 
various parts of the country.” 


It only remains to add, that in Aug. 
1832, he was engaged to preach at 
Bayswater, was taken suddenly ill, 
and expired of cholera, suffering little 
pain, and retaining his senses, his se- 
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renity, and his resignation to the last. 
** Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 


—@—— 
Turner’s Annual Tour, for 1834. 


RESPECTABLE as the appearance 
of this year’s volume may be, there is 
an evident falling off when compared 
with its predecessor of 1833. Then 
it appeared in a gorgeous super-royal 
apparel; now it has dwindled to 
the form and size of its competitors— 
the humble demy, with a proportionate 
decline of price. The romantic objects 
of the river Loire were the subjects of 
Turner’s pencil; now the common 
beaten tracks of the Seine have called 
forth the efforts of his genius ; and not 
even the prolific pen of Leitch Ritchie 
can give interest to that which intrin- 
sically possesses none, or novelty to 
those subjects which have been a 
thousand times told in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. From the embouchure 
of the Seine, commencing at the dirty 
town of Havre, and terminating at the 
populous city of Rouen, a course of 
about fifty miles, there is scarcely a 
single object of interest which has not 
been fully described, although Mr. 
Ritchie opens his budget of literary 
adventure with a piteous lamentation 
for that man “‘ who had never sailed 
from Southampton to Havre-de- 
Grace!”? We should rather pity the 
man, with time and money to devote 
to foreign excursion, who would ex- 
pose himself to the fatigues and in- 
convenience of such a journey for so 
unprofitable an object. 

The engravings are nineteen in num- 
ber, and though drawn and executed 
with great skill and taste, many of 
them are destitute of interest sufficient 
to have called into action so much 
elaborate application of the burin. The 
views of Graville, Quillebceuf, Lille- 
bonne,Jumeges, LaChaisedeGargantua, 
&c., may form pretty subjects for Tur- 
ner’s poetic pencil; ‘but being ¢ the 
champagne views which a painter’s 
imagination may readily embody on 
any occasion, though they may form 
pretty pictures on canvass, are not 
always calculated for the graphic mi- 
nuteness of copper or steel. The best 
in the collection is the view of 
Havre, engraved by Allen, where the 
artist, by his admirable grouping and 
perspective effect, has made the most of * 
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his subject. The rippling transparency 
of the water, reflected on by the sun 
faintly gleaming through the fleecy 
clouds, presents a charming illusion. 
The view of Rouen cathedral is a beau- 
tiful and elaborate piece of art; but 
sO numerous and minute are the ar- 
chitectural details, and at the same 
time the scale to which the artist has 
been confined so diminutive, that the 
effect which.ought to have been pro- 
duced is comparatively lost. There 
are three views of Rouen, two of them 
engraved by Miller, and one by Bran- 
dard, which, as associated with histo- 
rical and antiquarian recollections, 
constitute the chief interest of the 
volume. 





Book of Beauty. By the Countess of 
Blessington. 


The ‘‘ Book of Beauty,”’ the first vo- 
lume of which was ushered into the 
world under theliterary auspices of Miss 
Landon, likeits rival, the ‘‘ Keepsake,”’ 
has now assumed a purely aristocratic 
air; lords and ladies, and titled lite- 
rates, with the Countess of Blessing- 
ton as lady patroness, being the chief 
contributors. My Lord Castlereagh 
has favoured us with a tale replete 
with love, desperation, and madness, 
intended as an accompaniment to the 
sweetly engraved portrait of ‘ Marga- 
ret Carnagie,’ which might have been 
any other Margaret that the whim of 
the artist thought proper. Viscount 
Morpeth has given us some pleasing 
stanzas ‘‘to a Jasmine tree in the 
court of Nawarth Castle,’”’ which are 
not unworthy of his lordship’s poetic 
taste : 


My slight and slender jasmine tree, 
That bloomest on my border tower; 
Thou art more dearly loved by me, 
Than all the wreaths of fairy bower. 
I ask not, while I near thee dwell, 
Arabia’s spice, or Syria’s rose; 
Thy light festoons more freshly smell, 
Thy virgin white more freshly glows. 
My wiid and winsome jasmine tree, 
hat climbest up the dark grey wall; 
Thy tiny flowrets seem in glee, 
Like silver spray-drops down to fall : 
Say, did they from their leaves thus peep, 
Vhen mail’d moss-troopers rode the hill; 
When helmed warders paced the keep, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will? 
My free and feathery jasmine tree, 
Within the fragrance of thy breath; 
Yon dungeon grated to its key, 
And the chain’d captive pined for death. 
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On border fray, on feudal crime, 
I dream not, while I gaze on thee ; 
The chieftains of that stern old time, 
Could ne’er have loved a jasmine tree. 


Lady E.S. Wortley has contributed 
some poetic effusions, which accompany 
the full-length portrait of the young 
lady Clementina Villiers, painted by 
Chalon, and sweetly engraved by 
Ryall. There are two pieces from the 
pen of Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer, the one 
in prose, the other in verse. The for- 
mer is a tale of great interest, illustra- 
tive of the portrait of ‘ Louisa,’ ex- 
quisitely engraved by Cook, from a 
painting by Boxall. But the supreme 
genius of the whole is the noble and 
accomplished editress, the Countess of 
Blessington, whose graceful and highly 
wrought portrait, in three quarters’ 
length, drawn by Parris, and engraved 
by Thomson, forms the frontispiece of 
the volume. In contributions her 
ladyship has been extremely active, 
having produced no less than ten 
pieces, in prose and verse; the for- 
mer are of an imaginative character, 
and though pleasingly told are gene- 
rally of too melancholy a termination. 
The following’ gloomy stanzas, the 
production of her Ladyship, close the 
volume. 


What art thou, Life? 
A weary strife 
Of pain, care, and sorrow— 
Long hours of grief, 
And joys—how brief! 
That vanish the morrow. 


Death, what art thou, 
To whom all bow, 
From sceptred king to slave? 
The last, best friend, 
Our cares to end, 
Thy empire’s in the grave : 


When all have fied, 
Thou giv’st a bed, 
Wherein we calmly sleep ; 
The wounds all heal’d, 
The dim eyes seal'd, 
That long did wake and weep. 





Hood’s Comic Annual. 

HOOD is as comic as ever, and 
though late in the field, he is still 
the foremost in drollery and fun, 
Many of his graphic designs are full 
of point, and cannot fail to excite the 
risible muscles of his admirers; but 
without the aid of the vignettes, mere 
description would be fruitless. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


Le richezze de’ regni sono trombe, che chia- 
mano alla preda i vicinit.— Bocca. inl. 
The fatal charms 
Of wealth, without arms, 
Raise marauders in swarms. 
TO be reputed rich as Croesus 
Sets half the world agog to fleece us; 
Tis like valerian to a cat, 
Or oil of rhodium to a rat. 
Dolts who like pebbles scatter wealth 
Cry roast-meat to fraud, force and stealth ; 
The pomp and luxury of a nation, 
Make to her neighbours proclamation, 
Louder than kettle-drum or clarion, 
«‘ Come, wolf and blood-hound, to your 
carrion.” 
The wise confide not in parade, 
But in a good Toledo blade; 
And empire by the tenure hold 
Of skill and valour, not of gold. 


Wealth is the dropsy of a state, 
The diagnostic of her fate. 
Danger and penury bid us earn d 
Ere we enjoy; so from their stern ¢ 
Control we public virtue learn. 5 
Let fortune smile, and in a trice 
We hug hypocrisy and vice. 
Riches breed selfishness; and then 
Our heroes sink to less than men: 
One for autocracy will squabble, 
Another wrangle for the rabble ; 
But whether is the greater rogue, 
The sycophant or demagogue, 
Were somewhat puzzling to unfold; 
For both alike are bought and sold: 
Corruption spreads, misrule increases, 
And constitutions fall to pieces. 

A kingdom that holds out no lure 
May dwell in poverty secure, 
Or Lacedemon-like environ 
Her bounds with palisade of iron: 
Or say abundance and success 
Should gradually her courage bless, 
She temperately may taste of pleasure, ? 
Traffic, arts, sciences, and treasure, 
If ways and means she rightly measure, 5 
Grow affluent, yet by good adviser 
Grow, pari passu, wise and wiser, 
Administer revenues well, 
Extortion and deceit repel, 
Keep a sound heart and judgment clear, 
A hand for battle-axe and spear, 
And cherish, in her palmy prime, 
Old worth and patriotism sublime ; 
For silver need not soften steel, 
Nor need we choke upon a meal. 
Tyre was an Amazonian dame 
Expert in warfare’s boisterous game : 
She loved to see how profit grew, 
But also how to guard it knew; 
And well-nigh turned great Alexander 
Adrift, a poor defeated gander. 
Her bantling, Carthage, was a foeman 
That disconcerted the proud Roman: 


Nothing would serve the turn but ruin; 
They fought, as mastiff fights with Bruin, 
So mercilessly, and so well, 
One was not safe till t’other fell. 

God makes, man mars; abuse turns good 
To bad, to poison changes food, 
Taints with disease the soundest health, 
And dissipates a monarch’s wealth. 
Use then, but not abuse, what heaven 
In free munificence hath given; 
This is the talisman and charm 
To soften grief, to ward off harm, 
And even prosperity disarm. 


ip 
THE WOLD. 


HOW pleasant, ere the year decline 
In darkness, rain, and cold ; 

To meditate on themes divine 
Where twilight veils the wold. 
The day’s commotion sinks to rest, 
By sober thought controlled, 
And rapture kindles in the breast 

While musing on the wold. 


Crowds, business, bustle, suit the young, 
But solitude the old, 

When folly’s curfew-bell is rung 
At evening on the wold. 


C. H. 


The knowledge of ourselves and heaven, 
Can ne’er be bought nor sold; 

Butis by contemplation given 
To pilgrims on the wold. 
What use in surfeiting the mind 
With luxury, pomp, or gold? 
In self-communion peace we find, 
And wisdom on the wold. 

For indolence are shady bowers, 
Adventure for the bold; 

For me, the sweetly-solemn hours 
Of quiet on the wold. 


Bethink thee, Indolence, beware; 
A wolf is in the fold ; 

But Happiness and Safety share 
With Innocence the wold. 

Adventurers walk, and ride, and sail, 
All nations to behold: 

But shun the thunder and the hail 
At last, and love the wold 


The day is long enough to moil, 
Examine, judge, and scold; 
Let evening respite us from coil, 
And soothe us on the wold. 
O never, for Potosi’s wealth, 
Or Indies ten times told, 
Forego the purity and health 
That breathe upon the wold. 
Serenely, softly have my days, 
Though not in splendor, rolled: 
Be vocal now to prayer and praise, 
Ye echoes of the wold. C. H 
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FRANCE. 

The session of the two Chambers was 
opened on the 23rd of December, by Louis 
Philippe in person. His speech com- 
menced by stating that the tranquillity of 
France had not been disturbed since the 
last session. *¢ Throughout the country in- 
dustry and labour meet with their reward. 
The population, occupied and peaceful, 
feels assured of the stability of our insti- 
tutions, of my fidelity in watching over 
them; and the public security is the pledge 
of national prosperity.” ‘The speech pro- 
ceeds to allude to the new law of customs, 
which it hopes “will reconcile the pro- 
tection due to industry with those princi- 
ples of prudent freedom which enlightened 
governments are disposed to admit.” His 
Majesty announces an amelioration in the 
state of the finances of the country, as 
well as various projects of law for general 
improvement. He states that the disposi- 
tions of foreign powers towards France 
promise the preservation of general peace. 
The affairs of Portugal and Spain are 
briefly alluded to, and the suppression of 
the insurrection in the latter country an- 
ticipated ;—at all events, it is remarked, 
the French frontier is protected by the 
corps of observation. A strong hope is 
declared, that France; ‘* continuing to be 
intimately united with Great Britain,” a 
settlement of the affairs of Belgium will 
be effected without any interruption to 
the tranquillity of Europe. The state of 
Turkey is briefly referred to, and an as- 
surance is given that the French Govern- 
ment will continue to watch over the pre- 
servation of peace in that country.— The 
King of the French is stated to have been 
well received on his way to the Chamber, 
and cordially greeted by the members of 
the Legislature. 

The trial of the twenty-seven persons 
accused of a treasonable conspiracy, after 
thirteen days of very disorderly proceed- 
ings, was concluded on Sunday, Dec. 22. 
The President summed up against the ac- 
cused; but the jury, after deliberating two 
hours, acquitted themall. The Attorney- 
General then made a charge against three 
of the prisoners’ counsel, for having used 
intemperate language towards himself; 
and the Court, in consequence, condemned 
M. Dupont to suspension from his func- 
tions as advocate for twelve, and MM. 
Perrad and Michael to a similar penalty 
for six months. 

The Monitcur has published, in its of- 
ficial columns, a document addressed to 


the King by Marshal Soult, Minister of 
War, on the administration of military 
justice during the year 1832. In that 
year, the army consisted of 388,402 men, 
of which number 6,858 men were tried for 
various offences, which gives an average of 
1 in 70; 75 natives of Africa were also 
guilty of crimes within the cognizance of 
the councils of war, making the total num- 
ber of delinquents 6,933. The sentences 
were—to death, 106; to hard labour, 395; 
to solitary confinement, 132; to be ironed, 
308; to the public works, 1,152; to be 
imprisoned for different periods, 2,562; 
the total number condemned being 4,655, 
and acquitted 2,264. 
RUSSIA. 

The St. Petersburg Journal contains 
a Ukase of the Emperor, dated 4th Dec., 
which shows the anxiety of the Imperial 
Government to check the progress of edu- 
cation. It decrees that henceforth no new 
private schools shall be established either 
at St. Petersburg or Moscow, until the 
want of them is fully proved, nor in any 
other of the towns of Russia, where there 
are government scholastic establishments, 
unless the necessity is ascertained. All 
persons applying to open such new private 
schools must be native or naturalised Rus- 
sian subjects, remaining also liable to all 
the previous regulations as to such insti- 
tutions, The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion is enjoined to exercise the strictest 
vigilance over all private schools, and to 
make reports thereon from time to time to 
the Emperor. 

POLAND. 

According to a statistical account of 
the kingdom of Poland, for the year 1832, 
the population then consisted of 3,914,666 
souls; of which 1,933,390 were males, 
and 1,981,275 females ;—3,236,513 were 
Catholics; 106,986 of the Greek Church; 
177,806 Lutherans; 3,815 of the Reform- 
ed Church; 384,037 Jews; and 5,568 of 
various other religious opinions. — Warsaw 
contained 124,868 inhabitants, being 6,613 
less than in 1827. 

EGYPT. 

The Moniteur Egyptien contains a sta- 
tistical article on Alexandria, from which 
it appears that the population of the city 
amounts to between 36,000 and 40,000 in- 
dividuals, of whom 3,000 are English, 
Maltese, and Ionians, 300 French, 40 
Germans, 30 Italians, 10 Swiss, 10 Al- 
gerines, 20 natives of Levant, 400 Greeks, 
500 Tuscans, 296 Austrians, 150 Neapoli- 
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tans, 70 Sardinians, and 60 Spaniards— 
in all 4,896 foreigners. 
CANADA. 

According to the last report of the 
Canada Company, published on the 30th 
of December, the sales of land made by the 
Company’s agents in Canada, in the year 
ending on the 23rd of November last, were 
as follow :—In the crown reserves 48,275 
acres, at an average of 12s. 114d. per acre; 
and in the Huron tract 27,509 acres, at an 
average of 7s. 6d. peracre. The value of 
the land exhibited a marked improvement, 
the average of last year’s sales have been 
lls. 3d. per acre, while this year it was 
12s. 114d. His Majesty’s Government 
had last year ordered the laying out of 
seven new townships on the south boun- 
dary of the Huron, and it was expected 
that the local government would next year 
settle the land north of Huron. ‘The 
Company had directed a steam-boat to be 
built to facilitate the communication be- 
tween the Lakes Erie and Huron. This 
would facilitate emigration, and improve 
the value of the land. 

INDIA. 

Travelling to India by the Isthmus of 
Suez has long been a favourite topic of 
speculation ; and it now appears likely to 
be realized by a joint-stock company, who 
intend to forma railway over the Isthmus. 

Mr. Waghorn, who, it appears, is a man 
of great talent and indefatigable industry, 
has arrived at Bombay vid Alexandria, 
and has obtained a promise from the Vice- 
roy of Egypt to build a halting place be- 
tween Cairo and Suez, and, if necessary, 
at his own charge to construct the rail- 
road between those points. The course 
Mr. Waghorn proposes is, that steam- 
vessels should carry the mails, and passen- 
gers of course, from Falmouth to Malta; 
that other steam-vessels should convey 
them from Malta to Alexandria; while 
another company, in India, should provide 
vessels to rum from Bombay to carry the 
mails to Suez, and wait their return; the 
bags and passengers being conveyed from 
Cairo to Suez by the projected rail-road. 
He intends that a postage of five shillings 
upon each letter should be received by the 
post-offices of England and India, who, in 
return, should pay a certain sum of money 
to the Company for conveying the bags, 
which, with the passage-money of travel- 
lers and the freight of cargoes of light 
goods, would amply repay the projectors— 
the companies, on ‘heir part, undertaking 
to pay the dues and duties claimed by the 
Viceroy of Egypt. To start this under- 
taking Mr. Waghorn calculates 24,000/. 
only to be necessary, and of that 12,500. 
is already subscribed. The patronage of 
this active and most energetic advance in 
communication, personally or by letter, 
with some of our remote possessions, is 
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solely attributable to the energy and ac- 
tivity of the Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
who has exerted himself most laudably in 
the promotion of the undertaking, and in 
fixing upon the different ports for the pur- 
pose of carrying it into effect. 


UNITED STATES. 

On the 3d of December the House of 
Representatives assembled, and after the 
usual preliminaries, the President Jack- 
son delivered his message. It is a docu. 
ment of great length, and embraces a mul- 
tiplicity of topics connected with the 
foreign and domestic relations of the 
United States. The message begins by 
congratulating the Legislature on the pros- 
perous state of the Union in all its de- 
partments. “ Peace (says the President) 
reigns within our borders—abundance 
crowns the labours of our fields—com- 
merce and domestic industry flourish and 
increase—and individual happiness re- 
wards the private virtue and enterprize of 
our citizens.” In adverting to the foreign 
relations of the Union, the message de- 
scribes them as “the continuance of 
friendship with all nations.” Speaking of 
its particular relations with Great Britain, 
it describes the question of their north- 
eastern boundaries as still unsettled. It 
mentions with a becoming warmth of ex- 
pression the assent of the British Govern- 
ment to a proposal for the erection of 
light-houses in the Bahamas, which, in 
conjunction with those constructed by the 
United States on the western side of the 
Gulf of Florida, will contribute essen- 
tially to the safety of navigation in that sea. 
The allusion to France is also friendly 
and pacific, but somewhat tinctured with 
complaint. The convention of July, 1831, 
by which that Government stipulated to 
pay her debt to America in six annual in- 
stalments, beginning with the 2d of Fe- 
bruary, 1833, had not been yet fulfilled. 
The next power alluded to is Russia, 
and the Treaty of Navigation and Com- 
merce concluded with that country on the 
6th of December last, is stated to have 
been already attended with the most fa- 
vourable effects. Spain is next alluded 
to, and some commercial arrangements, 
not yet completed, are noticed as being 
in progress with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, for the mutual advantage of both. 
The debt of Portugal, incurred by the 
illegal capture of American property in 
the blockade of Terceira, is mentioned as 
having been postponed for two years 
longer, with interest, in consequence of 
the embarrassed state of the Treasury, 
resulting from the civil war. It is an- 
nounced that Denmark has paid her last 
instalment—that the ratifications of the 
Convention with the King of the Two 
Sicilies have been exchanged, and that a 
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Treaty of Commerce has been concluded 
with Belgium, though the ratifications 
are not yet perfected, owing to the diffi- 
cult negociations in which that Power has 
been so long engaged. After alluding to 
the more settled condition of the southern 
part of the American continent, and to 
the relations which subsist between those 
States and the Northern Union, the 
speech proceeds to recommend a revision 
of the Consular system, as important to 
the interest and character of the country. 

The next topic introduced is that of 
the finances, the flourishing state of which 
is thus detailed by the President: —“ The 
receipts into the Treasury during the year 
will amount to more than 32,000,000 of 
dollars. The revenue derived from Cus- 
toms will, it is believed, be more than 
28,000,000, and the public lands will 
yield about 3,000,000. The expenditure 
within the year, for all objects, including 
2,572,240 dollars, 99 cts., on account of 
the public debt, will not amount to 
25,000,000; and a large balance will re- 
main in the Treasury, after satisfying all 
the appropriations chargeable to the re- 
venue for the present year. The mea- 
sures taken by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury will probably enable him to pay off, 
in the course of the present year, the re- 
sidue of the exchanged Four and a Half 
per Cent. Stock, redeemable on the Ist 
of January next. It has, therefore, been 
included in the estimated expenditure of 
this year, and forms part of the sum above 
stated to have been paid on account of 
the public debt. The payment of this 
Stock will reduce the whole debt of the 
United States, funded and unfunded, to 
the sum of 4,760,082 dol. 8 cts.” 

The speech concludes by recommend- 
ing the strictest economy in every depart- 
ment of the Government, and dwells 
with great force and spirit on that strong 
measure of the Administration, the re- 
moval of the Government deposits from 
the Bank. The President upholds the 
Secretary of the Treasury in this proceed- 
ing, which he justifies by referring to the 
unconstitutional conduct of the Bank in 
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endeavouring to influence the election of 
public officers by the misapplication of 
its funds, 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

On the 19th of October a disturbance, 
formidable in its nature, though springing 
from trifling causes, occurred at Buenos- 
Ayres, which placed the Government in 
jeopardy. This was occasioned by some 
severe, and it would appear from all ac- 
counts, very necessary measures which 
had been adopted by the Ministers in re- 
spect of the Press. For some time pre- 
ceding, the newspapers of Buenos Ayres 
are described by the British Packet as 
having teemed with libels, not merely 
upon the members and connections of the 
Government, but upon private character 
under its most sensitive form. The Go- 
vernment saw the necessity, and were so- 
licited to put a stop to these indecencies. 
An interview therefore took place be- 
tween the Minister and the proprietors of 
the Journals generally, at which the latter 
were required to sign an undertaking that 
they would abstain from such attacks 
upon prviate character in future. Some 
of the Journals subscribed to these con- 
ditions, but others protested against them. 
The Government therefore declared the 
liberty of the Press suspended for fifteen 
days, and directed some papers, by name, 
to be prosecuted. The populace rose 
against this decree ; a collision took place 
with the troops, and some lives were lost. 
The forces of the Republic had several 
skirmishes with the insurgents, but none 
of them decisive; and negociation was 
entered into with General Pinedo, who 
agreed not to stop the trade to the city; 
but demanded a complete guarantee of 
the right of petition. Buenos Ayres was 
in a state of high excitement in conse- 
quence of these proceedings. 

The Bogota Papers inform us that 
seventeen of the conspirators of the 23d 
of July had been put to death, and that 
the remaining prisoners were sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment of from eight 
to ten years. 


—@—- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Agricultural Allotment system, so 
laudably pursued by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, nas been productive of the 
happiest consequences. In the vicinity 
of Wells alone his Lordship has let out 
100 acres in allotments. Also his Lord- 
ship has let out 50 acres in the same way 
on Mendip-hill, to 50 other tenants, and 
also several acres in the parish of Ban- 
well. Some of the humble tenants oc- 
cupy twenty, some 40, and others 80 poles, 
according to the number in family. The 


rent of the land in Wells is 12s. 6d. per 
quarter, or 2/. 10s. per acre, free of all 
tithes, taxes, &c.; the rent of that on 
Mendip is 2/. 8s. per acre; and that at 
Banwell is allotted at the farmers’ rent. 
In Wells and Banwell, the benevolent 
plan adopted by the Bishop has effec- 
tuallyrelieved from pauperism and wreteh- 
edness, and raised to independence and 
comfort, upwards of 3,000 English sub- 
jects; and he has not only raised the 
heads of the families from the deepest 
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distress, but enabled them to keep their 
children from idleness, and to bring them 
up to habits of industry and frugality, by 
which they may be made active and useful 
members of society. At a late meeting 
of the Committee of the Labourers’ 
Friend Society, held at Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly, Major- Gen. Jolly in the chair, 
the Society's agent, Mr. G. W. Perry, re- 
ported that he had made a six months’ 
journey through the different counties, 
and at every meeting which was convened 
to take the allotment system into consi- 
deration, the greatest enthusiasm was dis- 
played in favour of it. Forty-eight Cler- 
gymen, several Noblemen, and Members 
of Parliament, had promised their sup- 
port. Under all circumstances, he was of 
opinion, that by this time next year nearly 
6,000 acres of land would be in possession 
of the poor, and 2,000 fan’‘es would 
have employment on them. 

In every district in which the Cottage 
Allotment plan has been adopted, it proves 
eminently successful; the labourers are 
punctual in their payments, and every 
day’s experience increases the conviction 
of the excellence and utility of the system. 
Several gratifying instances are recorded, 
clearly proving that wherever it has been 
well and fairly tried, it has done great and 
good service—first, to the poor occupiers; 
secondly, to the parish, by curtailing and 
not unfrequently abolishing, that most 
unsatisfactory and degrading system of 
parochial allowance, called head-money ; 
thirdly, to the landlord, who receives as 
much rent for his land from the cottager 
as from any farmer in the parish; and, 
lastly, to the community at large. 

In Holsworthy, Devonshire ; at Ba- 
singstoke ; at Colerne, near Bath; at Broad 
Somerford, Wilts; at Crondall, Hants; 
at Gridlington; on Lord Brownlow’s es- 
tates, in Liucolnshire; at Long Newnton, 
Wilts; on the Manor of Epworth, Isle 
of Axholme, Lincolnshire; at Malmes- 
bury; at Kington St. Michael’s, Wilts; 
at Dauncey, Wilts; at Boxley Hill, Kent; 
at Snettisham, Norfolk; and at Lindfield, 
Sussex—the land allottment system has 
been most successful. 





LONDON AND iTS VICINITY. 

Dec. 15. The church of the united 
parish of St. Edmund the King and Martyr 
and St. Nicholas Acons, was re-opened 
by the Bishop of London. It was rebuilt 
by Sir Christ. Wren, immediately after the 
great fire of London; and it has been un- 
der repair for more than a year, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Walker, Etty, 
and T. Collinson. The whole of the re- 
airs, with the addition of a new organ (by 
Bishop), cost rather more than 2,0002., 
the greater part of which was defrayed 
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out of the parish funds. The communion 
table is adorned with two finely-painted 
figures of Moses and Aaron, the work of 
W. Etty, R.A. 

Dec. 16. The Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the affairs of Municipal 
Corporations commenced their sittings in 
Guildhall for the purpose of obtaining 
information relative to the Corporation of 
the City of London. The Commissioners 
were John Blackburn, esq., Sir Francis 
Palgrave, Mr. T. F. Ellis, and John 
Drinkwater, esq. After Sir F. Pal- 
grave had read the commission, Mr. De- 
puty Wood was examined as to the titles 
of the Corporation, as officers, &c. The 
inquiry has since been carried on, and the 
Corporation have afforded every facility 
to the Commissioners during its progress. 

At the very moment when an outcry 
for the vote by ballot has been raised by 
a certain class of reformers, from one end 
of the kingdom tothe ¢ther, the Common 
Council of London, where that secret, 
and we must add, un-English mode of 
voting had long obtained, have been com- 
pelled to abolish it, in consequence of the 
scandalous jobbing and corruption to 
which it afforded a convenient cover. 

Dec. 23. After several days’ hearing, an 
important case, as affects religious trusts, 
was decided in the Vice Chancellor’s 
Court. The object of it was to take out 
of the hands of the trustees, members of 
a Unitarian chapel, certain funds known 
by the name of Dame Sarah Hewley’s 
charity, and left for the purpose of incul- 
cating Trinitarian doctrines. St. Saviour- 
gate chapel, to which the funds belong, is 
now in the possession of Unitarians, and 
it was contended by Counsel that the doe- 
trines promulgated by the Rev. Mr. Well. 
beloved, the minister, were in opposition 
to those entertained by the founder.: Mr. 
Pepys, on behalf of the trustees, argued 
that Lady Hewley, at the ‘time she made 
the gift, was fully aware that some of the 
“ Presbyterians,” to which sect she be- 
longed, held the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that it was denied by others. He did 
not deny that Lady Hewley was a Trini- 
tarian, but he had the means of proving 
that she did not go the whole length of 
the Trinitarian doctrine. The Vice- 
Chancellor, after having referred to the 
wills of Sir John and Lady Hewley, said 
that it was quite clear, from the contents 
of those instruments, that both Sir John 
and Lady Hewley were persons who 
firmly believed in the divinity of Christ. 
It was evident from this, that when Lady 
Hewley used the terms “ godly preachers 
of Christ’s Holy Gospel” in the deed, 
that she intended that the bounty of her 
charity should be only enjoyed by persons 
who believed in the divinity of Christ, 
and that she would have shrunk with 
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horror at the thought that the fruits of 
her charity should be given for the suste- 
nance of persons who held religious opi- 
nions diametrically opposed to the Divi- 
nity of Christ. Hie Honour then refer- 
red to one of the books of the Unitarians, 
published by their society at Manchester, 
and which they called a new version of 
the Scriptures. It appeared to him, from 
the way in which many parts of the Scrip- 
tures were given in the book, that it was 
compiled in order to mislead ignorant per- 
sons who might read it. His Honour 
said that no person, having the slightest 
knowledge of the Greek text, could have 
so falsely and erroneously translated many 
passages in this new version of the Scrip- 
tures as they called it. Foran illustration 
of this his Honour referred to the first 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, and, 
comparing the Greek text with the trans- 
lation in this book, said that it appeared 
to him from these passages that they did 
not mean to give a new and improved 
version of the Scriptures, but to fetter 
down the mind of the reader, and to sub- 
stitute a creed instead of a translation. 
He had looked at this book in many parts, 
and_a more arbitrary, — and false trans- 
lation of the Scriptures he had never met 
with. No persons holding such opinions 
as the publishers and subscribers to this 
book, could be considered to be the per- 
sons whom Lady Hewley, in giving this 
charity, designated as “ godly preachers 
ot Christ’s holy Gospel.” He was, there- 
fore, of opinion, that Mr. Wellbeloved, 
and the other defendants, holding such 
opinions as they did, were not objects of 
Lady Hewley’s charity, and the Court 
could not allow, therefore, the charity any 
longer to be administered by persons who 
denied the Divinity of Christ and the 
doctrine of original sin. There should, 
therefore, be a decree to remove Mr. 
Wellbeloved and the trustees from the 
future administration of this fund; the 
costs of the parties to be paid out of the 
funds. 

The following is an account of the 
liabilities and assets of the Bank of Eng- 
land, on the average of the quarter ending 
the 3lst of December, 1833 :— 

Liabilities. 
Circulation .............«. £18,216,000 


Deposits ....... pipeesenes 13,101,000 
£31 317,000 

Assets. 
IIE ccnccsinnasrsnenide £23,576,000 
SPT. da siescisaccnsccecce 9,948,000 
£33,524,000 


Dec. 30. The metropolis was visited 
by a tremendous storm of wind and rain. 
On the river, several tiers of shipping in 
the upper and lower pools broke from 

Gent. Mac. December, 1833. 
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their moorings, and extensive damage was 
done, particnlarly. among the ceolliers, 
many of which sank: every thing floating 
on the Thames became perfectly unma- 
nageable. The spray rose so high, that it 
dashed over the ships at anchor, and in 
many cases washed every thing off the 
decks. The watermen suffered much by 
the loss of their boats, not less than 100 
being blown over or broken to pieces 
while the storm was at its height; anda 
skiff, in Limehouse-reach, containing three 
persons, who were lying crouched in the 
bottom, was lifted out of the water, turned 
over, and instantly disappeared, when they 
all perished. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The Lords of the Treasury have issued 
an order to the distributors of stamps, re- 
quiring that, after the expiration of two 
years from the date of publication, the 
files of all newspapers deposited with them 
shall be transmitted to the British Mu- 
seum ; and their lordships, at the same 
time, direct that particular attention shall 
be paid to keeping the series complete. 


—--y—— 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Davury Lane. 

Dec.3. A.comedy, or rather burlesque 
farce, by Mr. Poole, called .4 Soldier's 
Courtship, was produced. ‘There was a 
good deal of humour in the incidents and 
dialogue, and on the whole the piece was 
favourably received. 

Dec. 26. The usual Christmas panto- 
mime was superseded by a grand melo- 
dramatic spectacle, of which the Seven 
Champions of Christendom were the chief 
characters, and the renowned St. George 
the principal hero. The scenery was of 
the most gorgeous description, particularly 
the moving panorama of Egyptian scenery, 
painted by Stanfield. ‘The processions 
and dresses were also of the same charac- 
ter. But these were the chief attractions 
of the piece, the plot and dialogue being 
very indifferent. 


Theatrical Intelligence. 





Covent GARDEN. 

Nov. 26. A farce, called Scan. Mag, 
full of broad humour, was produced with 
complete success. 

Nov. 26. The Christmas pantomime 
was Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog, 
dramatised from the well-known nursery 
tale of that name. In the harlequinade 
there were many scenic changes performed 
with great dexterity and effect: the scene- 
ry was remarkably splendid, and among 
the series, there were some striking views 
of the events of Capt. Ross’s expedition, 
painted with considerable skill and effect 
by Grieves. The piece was throughout 
tolerably well received. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 12. Francis Lyttelton Holyoake, of Stud- 
Jey Castle, co. Warwick, esq. to use the surname 
and bear the arms of Goodrieke with those of 
Holyoake. 

Dec, 24. 58th Foot, Gen. Fred. Maitland, to 
be Colonel. 

89th Foot, Capt. Walter Pearse, to be Major. 

Commissariat, Assistant-Comm.-general Daniel 
Kearney, to be Dep. Comm.-gen.; Dep. Assistant- 
Comm.-gen. H. Bowers, to be Assistant Comm.- 
general. 

Dec. 26. William Marshall, of Laughton-en-\e- 
Morthen, and Newton Kyme, co. York, esq. to 
take and bear the arms of Hatfield. 

Dec. 27, 14th Light Dragoons, Capt. H. Har- 
vey, from half pay unattached, to be Captain. 

ist Guards, Capt. Ferrars Loftus, to be Captain 
and Lieut.-Col. 

8ist Foot, Capt.Giles Vandeleur Creagh, to he 
Major. 

Dec. 31. 25th Foot, Capt. James Robt. Young 
to be Major. 

35th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Geo. Leigh Goldie, to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Geo. Teulon. 

Unattached.—Major James M. Robertson, to 
be Lieut.-Col.——Cupt. J. 8, Smith, to be Major. 





EcciestasticAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rév. J. Bedingfeld, Bedingfeld R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. T. Briggs, Putney P. C. Surrey. 

Rev. J.J. Eastridge, Gussage-All Saints V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. W. Edgar, Ballyspillane V. co. Cork. 

Rev. E. Freeman, Winteston Chapel P,C. co. 
Hereford. 

Rey. J. Green, Smith Ottrington R. co. York. 

Rev. H. Heathcote, Friston and Snape V. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Lloyd, Penystrowed R. co. Montgomery. 

Rev. W. Raine, Kirklevington P.C. co. York. j 

Rev. H. V. Russell, Rise R. co. York. 

Rev. M. P. Short, Arklow V. co. Wicklow. 

Rev. M. Terrington, Over Warton R. and Nether 
Warton P.C. Oxon. 

Rey. J. A. Bermingham, Chap. to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 

Rey. W, Hawks, Chap. to the Earl of Durham, 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 11. At the Pavilion, Hans-place, the lady 
of Sir Francis Shackburgh, Bart. a dau. 12. 
At the palace of Langenburg, the Princess Feo- 
dora of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, dau. of the Du- 
chess of Kent, of a son, who received the names 
of Victor Ferdinand Francis Eugenius Gustavus 
Adolphus Constantine Frederick! —— 25. At 
Witchampton, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. Carr 
Glyn, a son. 

Dec. 2. At Carmarthen, South Wales, the wife 
of Major J. T. Lewis, #son. 13. At Stoke Poges, 
Bucks, the wife of the Rev. John C. Evans, a 
dau. 15. At Alderbury, Shropshire, the wife of 
the Rev. R. W. Huntley, a son. 15. At Wey- 
mouth, the wife of Captain H. Fitz-Roy, Gren, 
Guards, a dau. 19, At Stourpaine, Dorset, 
the wife of Percival North Bastard, esq. a dau. 
20. At Freathy, Cornwall, the wife of 
Capt. Tomas, R.N. a son.——At Vrells, the lady 
of Sir W. Francis Eliott, of Stobs and Wells, Bt. 
a son. 21. The wife of Bolton King, esq. 
M.P. a son——At Brighton, the wife of Lieut- 
Col. Ferrars Loftus, Gren. Guards, a son——At 























Ealing, the wife of the Rev. Sir Herbert Okeley, 
Bart. a son.——23. At the Rectory, Trowbridge, 
the wife of the Rev. Francis Fulford, a dau. 
At Almer Rectory, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. 
T. E. P. Blunt, a dau.— — 24. In New-st. Spring- 
gardens, Lady Campbell, a son.——25. In Upper 
Berkeley-st. Portman sq. the wife of Rowland Ro- 
nald, esq. a dau.—?6. At Claverdon Vicarage, 
Mrs. Wylde, wife of the late Rev. R. Wylde, a 
son.——At Keppel-st. Russel-sq. the wife of Theo- 
philus Thomson, M.D. a dau. 271. The wife of 
H. Chit:y, Esq. of the Middle Temple, a dau. 
28, At Walmer, the wife of the Rev. Ralph D. 
Backhouse, a dau.——28. In Chesterfield-st. May- 
fair, the wife of H. MitfordBodle, esq. a son. 
29. In Gloucester-place, the wife of J. B. Rooper, 
esq. M.P. a son.——30. At New-st. Spring-gardens, 
Mrs, Bransby Cooper, a dau. At Paddington, 
the wife of the Rev. J. G. Gifford, a dau. 




















MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 25. At All Souls, Langham-pl. B. H. Cum- 
berland, esq. Capt. 96th Reg. to Margaret, dau. of 
the late Gen. Fanning. 

Dec.7. At St. Paul’s, Wm. R. Nedham, esq. 
Lieut. R.A. son of Major-Gen. Nedham, to Emma, 
second dau. of T. M. Longden, esq. of Wood 
Lodge, Kent. 12. At Newent, Harriot Frances, 
eldest dau. of Archd. Onslow, to the Rev. Thos. 
Commeline. 16. At Jersey, Capt. Bamford, 
73d Reg. to Catherine, only dau. of Waldron 
Hill, esq. late of Broom Hall, Staffordshire. —— 
17. At Swanage, R. D. Maishfield, esq. of Ware- 
ham, to Anna Bullen, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
White.——19. At Manceter, Capt. Philip Hill, 
53d Reg. brother of Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. M.P. 
to Charlotte-Emma-Katherine, eldest dau. of J. G. 
Norbury, esq.——23. At St. George's, Hanover-sq. 
Geo. Burdett, esq. of Park-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
to Harriet, dau. of W. Willan, esq. At St. 
George's, the Hon. G. A. Craven, brother to the 
Earl of Craven, to Georgiana, dau. of the late 
Walter Smithe, esq. of Bamb:idge-house, Hants. 
——24. At Brompton, H. P. Moor Despard, esq. 
of Rathmore, Queen’s County, to Mary Isabella 
E. Kiesten, only dau. of Capt. Burrowes, late 
R. W, Train. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, J. P. 
Fearon, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Jessy, dau. 
of J. Burton, esq. of St. Leonard’s.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. G. E. Gepp, to 
Emma Sophia, third dau. of the late Matthias 
Arntz, esq. of Dusseldorf. 26. Horatio Ross, 
esq of Rossie Castle, M.P. to Justine Henrietta, 
dau. of Colin Macrae, esq. of the Grove, Nairn- 
shire.——At Oxtord, the Rev. R. C. Clifton, to 
Charlotte Hornsby, third dau. of Percival Walsh, 
esq. At Westbourne, Sussex, the Rev. R. Eden, 
Head Master of Hackney Grammar Sehvol, to 
Emily, dau. of the late John Cousens, esq. of 
Prinsted Lodge. 27. At Corfe Castle, Arabella 
Margaretta, fourth dau. of the late Right Hon. J. 
Calcraft, to Capt. Rochfort, R.N.—298. John 
Casley, esq. of Guilford.street, Russell-sq. to Ma- 
ria, dau. of the late John Braddick, esq. of Bough- 
ton Mount, Kent. 31. At St. George's, Ha- 
nover-sq. Roderick O’Conner, esq. of Newgarden, 
co. Galway, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. B. Moises, Vicar of Felton, Northumberland, 
and niece to the dowager Countess of Roden. 
At Sulhamstead, J. W. Burfoot, of the Inner 
Temple, esq. to Mary-Anne; eldest dau. of the 
late W. Thoyts, esq. of Sulhamstead-house, Berks. 
——At Oxford, the Rev. Wm. Benson, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Hampton Poyle, Oxon, to Miss Rebecca 
Ann Foster, of Islip. 
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OBITUARY. 


Joun Batcvy, Esa. 

Sept. 8. At Duffield, Derbyshire, aged 
86, John Balguy, esq. a Bencher of the 
Middle Temple ; for twenty years Judge 
of the Carmarthen circuit, and long Re- 
eorder of Derby, and Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions of that county. 

He was descended from a very ancient 
family in Derbyshire, and was the only 
son of Henry Balguy, esq. of Alfreton, 
by Mary, daughter of Thomas Pearson, 
of Wortley, in Yorkshire. He succeeded 
Sir William Fitzherbert, Bart. as Recorder 
of Derby in 1791. He obtained a silk 
gown only three months before his death. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
ward Gould, esq. of Mansfield Wood- 
house, in Nottinghamshire, and had issue 
five sons: 1. John; 2. Henry, an officer 
in the army, who died in Trinidad in 
1802; 3. Bryan- Thomas, of Derby, soli- 
citor; 4. Edward; 5. Charles; and three 
daughters, Mary, Elizabeth, and Char- 
lotte. 





Joun Nicuotts, Esa. 

In the spring of 1832 died in France, 
aged 87, John Nicholls, esq., formerly of 
Goring, in Oxfordshire. 

He was the only son of the eminent 
Frank Nicholls, M.D., physician to King 
George II., by adaugbter of the still more 
eminent Dr. Mead. 

Some years ago Mr. Nicholls published 
his ‘ Recolleetions,’ which, although they 
are the very reverse of egotistical, and con- 
tain scarcely any allusions to his own history, 
have afforded us the following particulars ; 
« I began my attendance in Westminster- 
hall in January 1765, and was intimate 
with Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton, and Mr. Thurlow, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor.” He went the Western Cir- 
cuit. In 1781 he had very confidential in- 
tercourse with several of the leaders of 
the Rockingham party, and much intimacy 
with Mr. Dunning, the effective leader of 
the Shelburne party in the House of Com- 
mons, and in consequence endeavoured to 
suggest a union, to compose a more effec- 
tive opposition. He had an interview with 
Mr. Burke; and when he reported to 
Mr. Dunning what Burke had said of the 
small number of the Shelburne party, his 
reply was, Non numeremur, sed ponde- 
ramur. 

In 1783 Mr. Nicholls became a member 
of the senate himself, being returned on a 
vacancy for Blechingley, for which bo- 
rough he was rechosen at the general elec- 
tion in the following year. He has de- 
voted a chapter of his * Recollections’ to 
the case of Warren Hastings, with whom 
he was ‘ unacquainted when the discussion 


was first entered on in the House of Com- 
mons ; but, after the close of that session, 
was introduccd-to him, and gradually ad- 
mitted to the most intimate and confi- 
dential communications.’ Mr. Nicholls 
undertook a portion of the defence. In 
December 1787 he resigned his seat in 
Parliament, by accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

In 1795 he published, in 8vo, ‘Observa- 
tions on the situation of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales,’ with regard to 
the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall. 

At the general election in 1796 he was 
again returned to Parliament for Tregony, 
and subsequently “had at different times 
much confidential intercourse with Charles 
Fox.” He supported parliamentary re- 
form; and in 1798 published his speech, 
delivered January 3, on the bill for aug- 
menting the assessed taxes. 

In 1820 appeared his “ Recollections 
and Reflections, personal and _ political, 
as connected with public affairs during 
the reign of George III,” 8vo. pp. 408, 
“written at Toulouse between the 20th 
November 1819 and the 10th April 1820, 
to which a supplementary volume was 
added in 1822. Mr. Nicholls married a 
granddaughter of Bishop Gibson, the 
Saxon scholar, and translator of Cam- 
den’s Britannia, 





Captain Brapsuaw, R.N. 

Sept, 18. At his father’s seat, Worsley 
Hall, Lancashire, aged 48, James Brad- 
shaw, esq., R.N. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
Robert Haldane Bradshaw, esq. late M.P. 
for Brackley, and agent for the Bridge- 
water canal and estates. He received his 
first commission in the Navy March 2, 
1805, was made a Commander 1806, and 
advanced to post rank 1808. He com- 
manded the Eurydice, 24, at the reduc- 
tion of Martinique in 1809. In February 
1805 he became his father’s colleague in 
the representation of Brackley, and so 
continued until that borough was disfran- 
chised by the Reform Act. 

He left his own residence at Runcorn 
on Monday, September 16, and arrived 
at Worsley Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
He retired to bed about 11 o’clock, and 
soon after 10 on the following morning, 
in consequence of his not answering the 
repeated calls made by his servant, his 
chamber door was burst open, and be was 
discovered lying on the floor a corpse, 
having uearly severed his head from his 
body with a razor. At the coroner’s in- 
quest several witnesses were examined to 
show the state of mind in which he had 
been for some time previous to the melan- 
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choly event It appeared that while com- 
manding a ship on the West India station 
Captain Bradshaw’s health suffered very 
severely, and that since that time he has 
been subject to violent fits of indigestion, 
which always had visible effects upon his 
spirits. To relieve himself from those at- 
tacks he was in the habit of taking large 
doses of medicine without medical advice. 
For more than a month previous to his 
death he had exhibited the most unequi- 
vocal symptoms of derangement, and at 
one of the inns where he called on the 
road from Runcorn to Worsley, he asked 
for a Bible and Prayer-book, and insisted 
upon a servant in the house kneeling down 
with him to pray. His conversation on 
the last few days had been very incohe- 
rent; and, without a moment’s hesitation 
the Jury, after hearing the evidence, re- 
turned a verdict of ‘ Insanity.’ He has 
Teft a widow and four children, two sons 
and two daughters. 





ARCHDEACON Beynon. 

Oct. ... At Llandilo, at the advaneed 
age of 89, the Rev. Thomas Beynon, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Cardigan, Preben- 
dary of St. David’s and Brecon, Rector of 
Penboyr and Llanfihangel-fach Cilfargen, 
Vicar of Llanfihangel Aberbythich, Per- 
petual Curate of Llandeteysaint, Com- 
missary-general of the Archdeaconry of 
Carmarthen, and Rural Dean of Emlyn. 
This venerable divine had been in posses- 
sion of the Rectory of Llanfihangel-fach 
Cilfargen, the Vicarage of Llanfihangel 
Aberbythich, and the Perpetual Curacy 
of Llandefeysaint, for no less than 63 
years, and continued to serve them him- 
self till a very few years of his death. He 
was presented to them by the father or 
grandfather of the present Earl of Caw- 
dor, as he was to the rectory of Penboyn 
in the year 1784, Though he enjoyed so 
many preferments, it is thought that he 
expended all the proceeds in building 
churches, and making liberal subscriptions 
to most of the benevolent institutions 
connected with the established church. 
To St. David's College, Lampeter, he 
made a munificent donation of 1,0007. He 
was the oldest clergyman in the Diocese, 
and of him it may be truly said— 

“* vam implet actis non segnibus annis.” 
He rebuilt Penboyr church and rectory 
from his own private resources, at an 
expence of upwards of four thousand 
pounds. He presented to the Carmathen 
Grammar School a splendid collection of 
books, which cost him upwards of two 
hundred and fifty guineas, and in addition 
to the 10007. which he gave towards 
building St. David’s College, he also con- 
tributed materially to enrich the library. 
He was a great proficient in the Welsh 
language, and encouraged others in the 


same pursuit by means of liberal patron- 
age. To his numerous tenantry he was a 
most kind and indulgent landlord. Sincere 
in his private attachments, and ever ready, 
when convinced of the worthiness of the 
object, “to beckon modest merit from the 
shade,” in him the Church has lost a wor- 
thy member, a munificent supporter,—a 
man whose masculine mind was not to be 
swayed by the changing spirit of the age; 
being ever under the guidance of friend- 
ship rather than passion. His death has 
left a void which it will be difficult to fill 
with so much stern private integrity and 
professional merit. 





Rev. Danie. Pettiwarp, M.A. 

Nov. 14. At the Angel inn in Bury, 
on his road to London, aged 68, the Rev. 
Daniel Pettiward, M.A. Reetor of One- 
house, and Vicar of Great Fmborough, 
Suffolk. 

This gentleman was a brother of the 
late Roger Pettiward, esq., who died in 
July last, and of whom a memoir was pub- 
lished in our Magazine for October, p. 
370, where some account of his parents 
and family will be found. The Rev. Mr. 
Pettiward was a member of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cumbridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1789, M.A. 1792. 

He was presented to Onehouse in 1797 
by his own family, and collated to Great 
Finborough in the following year by Bi- 
shop Yorke. 

The loss of this highly respectable and 
benevolent gentleman will be regretted by 
a numerous circle of friends. Charitable 
in life, he has been so in death, having by 
will liberally contributed 4,000. to the 
funds of several useful institutions; among 
them, 600/. to the Suffolk County Hospi- 
tal, and 2002. to the Suffolk Clerical Cha- 
rity. He has also bequeathed a valuable 
collection of books and works of art to 
Trinity College. His remains were in- 
terred in the family vault at Putney, 
Surrey. 





Mr. Joun WALKER. 

Oct. 25. At Dublin, in his 66th year, 
Mr. John Walker, formerly a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and a clergyman 
of the Established Church. 

He was expelled from the University of 
Dublin upwards of thirty years ago for the 
heterodoxy of his opinions on subjects of 
cburch government and doctrine; and set 
up a chapel of his own in Stafford-street 
in that city, where he preached the strong- 
est doctrines of Calvin without the slight- 
est qualification. But that which attract- 
ed most attention to his chapel was a 
schism upon a point of discipline, which 
vexed the body, about eighteen years ago. 
St. Paul, at the conclusion of one of his 
Epistles, says, ‘ Greet one another with a 
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holy kiss;’ and Mr. Walker, upon this 
slight warranty, introduced the promiscu- 
ous practice of lip-worship into his con- 
gregation, every member of which, at en- 
trance and exit, saluted the person who 
happened to occupy the next seat. This 
practice went on smack-smooth for some 
time, until a new married lady, not of the 
initiated, was greeted after the usual form 
by a blacksmith, A terrible hubbub en- 
sued, in which the kisses took one side 
and the anti-kisses another. Ultimately, 
the latter had to go to the wall. After 
that Walker went to London, where he 
got up a small retinue of disciples; but 
not possessing any of the qualities of a 
popular orator, he failed to gather a mob 
after his heels. He had some followers, 
however, most of them wealthy persons, 
and possessing sufficient influence to pro- 
eure an Act of Parliament to be passed 
exempting them from the taking of an 
oath. ‘They are styled ‘Separatists’ in 
that bill; but in all their private acts and 
edicts they modestly entitle themselves 
¢ The Church of God.’ Mr. Walker was 
an excellent classical scholar, and published 
an edition of ¢ Livy’ for the University of 
Dublin, which is highly esteemed. He also 
published ‘Select Dialogues of Lucian,’ 
for the use of schools, to which are ap- 
pended some valuable philosophical notes. 
The Board, to make amends for the se- 
verity with which he was treated by their 
intolerant predecessors, lately granted him 
a pension of 600/., but he did not live to 
enjoy the first year’s stipend. 





Proressor J. J. Park. 

The following additions to the memoir 
of the late Professor J. J. Park, (p. 84), 
are derived from a communication made 
by his father to the Legal Observer. 

«¢ He was indebted for his distinguished 
acquirements neither to school nor college, 
nor to tutors at home-—where he con- 
tinued till the age of twenty. His at- 
tainments were peculiarly his own; and 
he was in truth, what he avowed himself 
to be, in his testimonial as a candidate 
for the Law Professorship of King’s Col- 
lege, “a self-educated man.” On re- 
moving from London to Hampstead it 
was his father’s intention to have placed 
him as a day-scholar; but the deplorable 
ravage made upon his constitution by a 
scarlet fever and putrid sore throat dis- 
qualified him, through defect of hearing, 
from standing up in a class at any school, 
and laid the basis of that nervous con- 
sumption which undermined his comfort 
and his life. His profession was entered 
upon in 1813, under the amicable auspices 
of Mr. Seymour, then a solicitor (and 
now a magistrate at Brighton,) at whose 
office he acquired a general insight as to 
the routine of legal practice in its several 


departments. He was next associated as 
a pupil with Mr. Preston, the eminent 
counsel, under whose initiation he conti- 
nued two years. When he had been 
with him about three months, Mr. Pres- 
ton said, “ Park will do—he has got an 
analytical head ;” and in consequence, he 
was assigned to form an “ analytical in- 
dex” to a work on Conveyancing, which 
drew forth a valuable encomium from his 
employer; and in subsequent life many 
instances of friendly and flattering regard 
were shown. He entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn on Nov. 14, 1815, and then 
commenced practice on his own account, 
as a conveyancer under the bar. He was 
called to the bar on Feb. 6, 1822. His 
“ Treatise on the Law of Dower,” a 
book in high estimation with professional 
men, was published in 1819: his “ Sug- 
gestions on the Composition and Com- 
mutation of Tithes,” in 1823. Six years 
before he drew up the Bill on that sub- 
ject which was introduced into the House 
of Commons by R. W. Newman, esq. in 
the session of 1817. The production on 
which he exerted himself with most in- 
tense ardour, was the “ Contre-Projét to 
the Humphreysian Code,” &c. published 
in 1828. During the preparation of this 
work, he sometimes toiled for fourteen 
hours a-day; and the propelling impulse 
was his firm belief “ that the actual ado 

tion of the project proposed by Mr. 
Humphreys would, next to revolution, be 
one of the greatest national calamities 
that could be inflicted on this country.” 
To oppose it, therefore, with all the 
energy of his intellectual powers, became 
not only a professional but a patriotic 
duty; and his efforts were crowned with 
ultimate success. Several testimonies of 
high approval were received from ho- 
nourable personages on the bench and at 
the bar, in England: while from cele- 
brated jurists on the continent, at Lou- 
vain, at Geneva, and Gottingen, he had 
laudatory encouragements ; and also from 
Judge Story and the Provost du Ponceau 
in North America; the latter of whom 
gave him a pressing invitation to Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Southey wrote to Mr. 
Park, sen. that he had read the “* Contre- 
Projét ” carefully, and with thorough sa- 
tisfaction—“ in these times (he added) 
it is a consolation and a comfort to see 
that we have .such a mind among us.” 
In the months of March, April, and Au- 
gust 1830, he put forth three * Juridical 
Letters,” under the signature of Euno- 
mus, in reference to the crisis of law re- 
form. Those letters contributed mate- 
rially to raise his reputation, and to at- 
tract the attention of many learned in the 
law. In September of the same year he 
printed (for distribution to the members 
of the Council only) a declaration of his 
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views and pretensions in respect to the 
professorship of law and jurisprudence in 
King’s College, for which he offered him- 
self asa candidate. In January 1831 he 
was appointed to the professor’s chair, 
but in such a fragile state of health as 
ealled more for diminution than an in- 
crease of studious labour, and which pa- 
ternal solicitude would have dissuaded 
him from entering upon. By some of 
his legal friends it was made an argument 
of dissuasion, that the appointment would 
be very destructive to his practice; and 
this in a considerable degree it proved, 
from the necessity of relinquishing clients, 
that he might have leisure for the compo- 
sition of his lectures, most of which were 
written under such a complication of 
bodily maladies as nothing but a post 
mortem examination could have revealed. 
In October 1832, he printed, for private 
circulation, a letter on ‘* Conservative 
Reform,” addressed to Sir William Be- 
tham, Ulster King at Arms, fraught with 
liberal feeling and sound sense. 





Sir Joun STEvENson, Mus. D. 


Sept.14. At the seat of his daughter the 
Marchioness of Headfort, in the county of 
Meath, aged 73, Sir John Andrew Steven- 
son, Mus. D., a Choral Vicar of Dublin 
Cathedral. 

This distinguished composer was the son 
of a humble professor of music, who came 
from Scotland to settle in Dublin about the 
middle of the last century. He received 
his earliest musical instructions under Dr. 
Woodward, in the Cathedral of Christ- 
church, Dublin, towhich he was introduced 
in 1771, being then about ten years of age. 
In this situation he first acquired that taste 
for sacred music which he afterwards cul- 
tivated with so much success. He con- 
tinued in that situation until 1778, and 
five years afterwards became a Choral 
Vicar at the Cathedral of St. Patrick. 

His introduction to composition for the 
theatre was also at a very youthful age. 
So early as 1779, he composed some of 
the airs for O’Keeffe's farce of “ Dead 
Alive,” at which time he was not nine- 
teen, though O’ Keeffe, in his “‘ Recollec- 
tions,” has stated that he was “not above 
fourteen.” 

Shortly after his appointment to be vi- 
car-choral in St. Patrick’s, Mr. Stevenson 
married Mrs. Singleton, a widow, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Morton of Rahoboth, near 
Dublin, at whose house he lodged, and 
pursued his profession with considerable 
success. In due course he became a full 
vicar of St. Patrick’s; and, after some 
delay, was also admitted to the chapter of 
Christ-church. His voice was a fine bass, 
which, amongst others, harmonized with a 
fine effect ; but, like most cathedral singers, 
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he was not so successful in solo parts as 
when assisting in combined harmony. 

But it was in composition that his ce- 
lebrity was soon established on a very 
exalted grade. His anthems, which were 
performed by the choirs of both cathedrals, 
gave him the importance of a successful 
author in the sublimest scale of musical 
creations ; while some beautiful glees, and 
the arrangement of several fascinating airs 
as solos, earned for him the admiration 
and applause of those who were not ac- 
quainted with his cathedral compositions. 
Sometimes he adopted the poetry of past 
ages, and sent it again before the public 
with his own lyrical accompaniments : se- 
veral stanzas of Shakspeare’s, which be- 
fore had been only recited to their own 
rhythm, now came forth associated with 
his brilliant or solemn symphonies. The 
poetical talents of his friends, too, he put 
in constant requisition ; and thus he be- 
came surrounded by many votaries of the 
Muses, who were anxious to secure for 
their poetical effusions the aid of his 
strains to make them popular and immor- 
tal. It is a singular fact, connected with 
the success of his adaptations, that the 
poetry of Shakspeare and Moore seemed 
to produce the finest and purest of his in- 
spirations ; as if his genius was of a kin- 
dred order to theirs. 

The honorary degree of Mus. Doctor 
was conferred on Mr. Stevenson by the 
University of Dublin, in compliment to 
his professional fame; and he received 
the honour of knighthood from the sword 
of the Earl of Hardwicke, then Lord 
Lieutenant, in April, 1802. 

From the year 1800 to 1816 Sir John 
Stevenson was constantly engaged in the 
formation of musical publications, in con- 
junction with his friend Mr. Moore. 
Their Irish Melodies were published in 
eight parts. Another work was a collec- 
tion of popular national airs ; and a third 
a series of sacred songs, duets, and trios, 
Their success was complete. In 1822 Sir 
John Stevenson published two numbers of 
psalms, the poetical parts having been writ- 
ten by his son-in-law, Mr. Dalton; anda 
few years after he collected his Cathedral 
Anthems, and published them in London, 
in two volumes. One of the last and 
greatest of his productions was his ora- 
torio of the Thanksgiving, which has been 
often performed at the Dublin cathedrals. 

Sir John Stevenson’s talents and social 
qualities admitted him to, and made him 
the favoured object of, the aristocratic 
circles; and both his daughters were high- 
ly married. ‘There have been but few in- 
stances in Ireland of a similar self-eleva- 
tion. Alliances with rank and fortune 
have indeed been made by others, but sel- 
dom through the same honourable course 
which distinguished Sir John Stevenson. 
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Nor did the brilliancy of such society 
withdraw him from the socialities of more 
humble life; and he mingled in the gaie- 
ties of both, with the ease and polish which 
distinguish the one, and the affability and 
humour which belong to the other. He 
had a considerable fund of playful wit, and 
a slight pomposity of manner which con- 
siderably enhanced it. His convivial ha- 
bits accustomed him to late hours, and his 
professional employments made him an 
early riser: and thus, between both, he had 
but few hours to devote to repose. He 
constantly boasted that he required only 
three hours of the mental oblivion afforded 
by sleep. He did not retire from the so- 
cial circle of his friends until within a year 
of his decease, and his manners were ever 
so lively that he appeared to have disco- 
vered an elixir for perpetual youth. 

Sir John Stevenson was left a widower 
more than thirty years ago, with four chil- 
dren. His eldest son, John Andrew, en- 
tered the army, and went with the 99th 
regiment to Canada, where he settled, and 
died about a year ago. The second, Jo- 
seph, is in the church. Olivia was mar- 
ried, first, to Edward Tuite Dalton, esq., 
a gentleman of considerable literary ta- 
lents, who died at an early age; and se- 
condly, January 29, 1822, to the present 
Marquis of Headfort. Anne, the younger 
daughter, married Gustavus Lambart, esq. 
of Beau Park, co. Meath, and died about 
ten years ago. 

Shortly after Sir John Stevenson's death 
a meeting was held at the cathedral of 
Christ-church, the Bishop of Kildare in 
the chair, at which the following Resolu- 
tions, among others, were passed :— 

«“ That an immediate subscription be 
entered into for the purpose of defraying 
the necessary expences of a testimonial, to 
be at once worthy of the genius of him 
whom it is to commemorate, an encou- 
ragement to native talent, and an orna- 
ment to the sacred edifice in which it shall 
be placed. 

** That, as the admirers of Sir John 
Stevenson’s musical talents comprise very 
many in every class and grade in society, 
all anxious to promote the object in view, 
we are of opinion that, for the purpose of 
enabling each to take a share in the tribute 
about to be offered to his memory, the 
maximum of the subscription of indivi- 
duals shall be one pound, leaving it to the 
option of all public, corporate, or other 
societies, to make such grants from their 
funds as they may think proper. 

“ That the application of any surplus 
funds which may arise shall be decided on 
at a future period ; possibly in promoting 
an Annual Musical Festival in Dublin, 
commemorative of his genius. 

-! That the late Sir John Stevenson, 
having received in the cathedral of Christ- 
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church the first rudiments of the science 
that raised him to the eminence which he 
so lately enjoyed, and enabled him to ex- 
tend the musical fame of his country over 
all the civilized portions of the globe, and 
he being also a member of its corporation, 
we think that cathedral to be the fittest 
place in which to erect his monument. 

“ That the members of the respective 
choirs in Dublin be a committee, to report 
the best method of preserving such of his 
manuscript music as may be now scattered 
amongst his friends.” 





J. Gorvon Situ, M.D. 


The addition of a few facts to the no- 
tice of John Gordon Smith, which ap- 
peared in the Gent. Mag. for Sept. last 
(p. 278), may perhaps aid in correcting the 
hallucinations of genius and talent which 
have so often been fatal to their posses- 
sors. We have already sufficient memorials 
of the calamities of literature, both in an- 
cient and modern times; the present no- 
tices direct themselves rather in a caution- 
ary manner tosuch as, having golden oppor- 
tunities in an iron age, are too apt to lose 
them by disdain or neglect of ordinary 
duties. Can we blame the great, if, ata 
period when literature is no longer within 
a narrow circle, peculiar indulgence should 
no longer be generated by reverence, nor 
kindness extended beyond desert? 

Smith was born of reputable parents 
at Aberdeen in Scotland, about the year 
1788: such was his own account of his 
age to the present writer, when compar- 
ing the periods of their attendance at the 
Marischal College. Of this alma mater, 
which has produced nota few distinguish- 
ed men, Smith was, without observable 
effort, a very creditable specimen. He 
became a good classical scholar, and im- 
bibed a taste for general literature, in 
which he desultorily exhibited extensive 
powers and much genius. He was in- 
structed in surgery and medicine; and 
his first distinction in his profession was 
as assistant surgeon to the 12th Lancers, 
of which corps in his vocation he shared 
the glories of the Peninsula and Waterloo, 
as also its duties in the army that after- 
wards occupied France. His military life 
furnished him not only with professional 
experience, but with adventure, and a ge- 
neral excitement of his powers; and he 
consequently returned to England full of 
energy, and with various resolutions for 
its exercise. 

He paid his duty to his profession by 
contributing to medical publicat‘ons; he 
also contributed to others of a miscella- 
neous nature, and largely to the Military 
Register, a periodical which, among those 
of other distinguished pens, has to boast 
of Mr. Kempe’s first notes on Novioma- 
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gus; and gave rise to the similar works of 
more pretension in the present day. 

Smith was received in good society, 
and made himself acceptable not only by 
his general intelligence, but a pleasant 
and gentlemanly exercise of wit and hu- 
mour, particularly in his delineation of 
the manners of the north-east of Scot- 
land; such as have been furnished from 
higher quarters on the south and west. 
Of his military adventures he was not 
prodigal, an abstinence not common in 
military men or travellers. One anec- 
dote was brought out by good Mr. Egan, 
the surgeon of his regiment, at the pre- 
sent writer’s table, which may be here 
permitted as a specimen: Smith, as was 
his custom after a battle, when he had 
done all he could for his own patients, 
went over the field of Waterloo, with a 
small patrol, to see if there were any, 
whether friend or enemy, that could be 
assisted or comforted. On their passage 
through heaps of dead, he thought he 
heard a moan, and said, “ Here is one liv- 
ing!” The sergeant was, as this valu- 
able rank of non-commissioned officers 
almost always is, attentive, but could hear 
nothing. Smith encouraging him the 
while he exerted himself in removing 
bodies, both heard a feeble voice, eja- 
culating, as a last effort, ‘Oh, Smith! 
don’t you know me?” It was the good 
and brave Col. Ponsonby, the beloved of 
his regiment, who, after being very badly 
wounded, had been left among the dead, 
and who was thus preserved to bless his 
regiment, and perhaps mankind. The 
writer cannot here forbear from adding 
another anecdote of Smith’s friend Sur- 
geon Egan. As the army passed through 
the Peninsula, he perceived, by the high- 
way side, a native female cherishing a Bri- 
tish soldier’s infant child, and hopeless of 
its fate. Egan placed it before him on his 
horse, protected it throughout the cam- 
paign, brought it to England, and it is 
now in all probability a happy man, 
through a variety of most extraordinary 
circumstances too long to narrate. 

Smith, it should be said, had before this 
(being early M.A.) obtained his degree 
of Doctor in Medicine. He was, while 
exercising his versatile genius, anxious in 
anatomical demonstration, and a constant 
attendant at the theatre in Windmill- 
street, which still bears the venerated 
name of Hunter; and here Smith’s me- 
mory would obtain honour if an anec- 
dote could be narrated, with regard to the 
treatment of subjects, and the loss which 
science experiences from thoughtless im- 
propriety in the young. It was a female 
ease. He resided at this time with his 
family in one of the old houses in Scot- 
land-yard, which, it is believed, was de- 
rived from some small office holden by 
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bis father; and from its neighbourhood 
he spent most of his leisure with a friend 
in Pall-mall. There arose his first de- 
termination in regard to medical juris- 
prudence, and that friend had the delight 
of witnessing an audience to his first lec- 
ture in a little temporary theatre, headed 
by the Director-General of the Army 
Medical Board, Mr. Guthrie, whose 
name is a host, and others of the most 
talented men, both professional and 
otherwise. 

While prosecuting this study with 
some difficulties, an event occurred which 
promised to sustain his rising fame, and 
smooth his passage through life. The 
late Duke of Sutherland had proposed to 
take into his house as a sort of domestic 
physician, a man of some intellect, who 
would have the benefit of his library, and 
the noble collection of MSS. He thought 
he should prefer a military man, and still 
more one who had served at Waterloo; 
the salary to be 200/. a year, and a table. 
The good Sir Gilbert Blane was con- 
sulted; he naturally applied to Sir James 
M'Gregor, whose ready kind-heartedness 
promptly named Dr. Smith, as embracing 
all the requisites. Smith ran to his friend 
to tell him, and ask him a thousand ques- 
tions as to his capacity for such an occu- 
pation. His friend's answer was short: 
* Do not dare speak to me till you have 
concluded the engagement, and prepared 
to fulfil the recommendation of your wor- 
thy patrons.” He did conclude, with pri- 
velege of lecturing at the Royal Institu- 
tion, and this friend availed himself of one 
opportunity to look at him at his establish- 
ment at Bridgewater House. He found 
him, surrounded by shelves of MSS., on 
the ground floor, taking his allowed pint 
of wine after dinner. From some speci- 
mens, which Smith said he had liberty to 
print if he pleased, there must be enough 
to have furnished both protit and an oppor- 
tunity for fame. His friend frequently 
inquired how he found Lord Stafford, and 
was astonished to learn that he saw little 
of him. ‘ What!” said the friend, “ do- 
mestic physician, and see little of his lord- 
ship! It is your business every morning to 
inquire of bis health, and if convenient to 
see him.” He said he was timid of intru- 
sion: nor could his friend rally out of that 
timidity a man who, notwithstanding an 
inveterate Aberdeen dialect, lectured at 
ease before learned professors. Lady Staf- 
ford, however, with a goodness of which 
Smith was forewarned by his friend, meet- 
ing him on the stairs, at once relieved him. 
Her ladyship inquired if he had been with 
Lord Stafford, and, receiving the timid 
negative, added, “ I am sure he will be 
glad to see you,” immediately introducing 
him. General conversation and further in- 
tercourse was the result ;and he afterwards, 
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beside professional attention and conver- 
sation, read to his Lordship for an hour or 
two together, and was introduced at dinner 
to the best company. 

It is proper here to bear testimony to 
Smith’s filial and fraternal feelings: his 
father died, the house in Scotland-yard was 
pulled down, and in his prosperity he was 
considerate of his mother and sisters. He 
took and genteelly furnished a house for 
them at the corner of Trevor Square, and 
made every exertion to obtain for them pa- 
tronage of a boarding school, for which the 
Miss Smiths had received a suitable edu- 
cation. It did not, after considerable trial, 
succeed, but this made no difference in his 
protection : he evinced anything but sordid 
feeling. 

Another testimony is due to his profes- 
sional capacity. He accompanied the 
noble family with which he was now do- 
miciled to their patriarchal castle of Dun 
Robin, in Sutherlandshire, where the 
then Marquis was threatened with blind- 
ness. Smith felt the responsibility under 
which he lay, while he did all that his 
best judgment dictated, and recommended 
the call from Edinburgh of the best advice. 
An eminent character went express, and 
when he saw what had been done, said it 
was precisely what he should have recom- 
mended, and that if he remained he could 
do no better than advise that Dr. Smith 
should go on as he had begun. 

Events withdrew his friend from the 
capital fora time, and on his temporary 
return he found Smith established at 
Dorking as a physician, with some highly 
respectable patronage, but still attending 
his lectures and professional meetings in 
the metropolis. They were then again 
separate awhile, when accident led to an 
interview at the Portugal Hotel. Smith 
was lying ona bench in the box in which a 
cate gentleman had dined with 

im. He seized hold of his friend, im- 
plored him first to drink Hock, then to 
remain with bim all night, as he wished to 
converse on bad conduct he had received 
from almost the whole profession; these 
being declined, he demanded a promise 
that he should be there to breakfast by 
eight the following morning. This was 
promised, and with much inconvenience 
performed, from a distance. Smith had 
departed for Dorking at seven! There 
was no doubt he then laboured under 
aberration of mind. 

That friend shortly after quitted Eng- 
land for some years. In the autumn of 
1831, however, Smith again found him in 
the suburbs of London. ‘The condition 
of both, indeed, was altered, though his 
friend still preserved something of do- 
mestic life. He narrated his medico- 
forensic adventures, told of a book he had 
published on “ The British’) Army in 
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France,” and some censures which it had 
brought upon him, and afterwards of his 
contemplating a work on Portugal. On 
being told he must now bear with a frugal 
dinner, and no longer expect wine nor 
aught else, he readily agreed; but after- 
wards solicited that some common spirit 
might be obtained for him, which he drank 
without dilution, saying water injured him. 
This was the first mark of excess or vul- 
garity observed in him 7 his old friend. 
He subsequently took to him some quires 
of note-paper containing Sketches of San- 
tarem ; on which, as usual, such defects as 
occurred were pointed out. He lingered 
by the fire till late, talked of lecturing 
again, and was encouraged. It was now 
only that his friend ventured to bint an 
inquity on his leaving Lord Stafford and 
Dorking, when Smith, evading the first 
question, stated that he had been respect- 
ably situated at the latter place, and told 
of the families in which he attended, and 
his profits; of some disagreements which 
his mother had with his servants, and 
some professional enmity, which had ended 
in making his mother a party to his being 
consigned to a mad-house, whence he 
was removed to the military lunatic hospi- 
tal at Chatham. His former humour here 
broke out in a description of the appre- 
hensions entertained of him by the persons 
employed there, his being secured and 
dieted as a confirmed lunatic, and the dif- 
ficulty of his obtaining an examination, 
which however ended in his discharge. 
After some absence, Smith again ap- 
peared to apologize to his friend for un- 
due conduct towards him; he was set at 
ease upon it, and another short absence 
took place, during which that friend, 
from unavoidable circumstances, had been 
steeped in adversity. ‘This friend was 
quitting his door early on a dark black 
morning in November, to seek needful 
resources for the day that was to pass 
over him, when Smith presented him- 
self, and in a most subdued tone uttered : 
* Tam no longer worthy to visit you; I 
am an outcast; I only want the manu- 
script I left with you to take to the 
Strand, (where a bookseller thinks he 
will buy it,) as a last resource. His 
friend told him they were too similar in 
circumstances for such an address; that 
he was himself, though ill, going out from 
necessity, and they might as well walk 
together. They did so; and on the way 
Smith said that the landlord of his ob- 
scure lodging in Mary-le-bone had turned 
him out and seized all he had for rent ; 
that he had been just barely sheltered for 
a night or two for charity, but could be so 
no longer. As they proceeded through 
Leicester-square a dense fog set in, which 
caused great disorder. His friend re- 
marked; “ This is indeed such a hanging 
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and drowning day as the Frerich ascribe 
to us; but added :— 

* When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on ?” 
‘Do you think so,’ said Smith; ‘1 doubt it.’ 

Smith tried many booksellers on this 
circuit in vain. At length, on returning 
from Leadenhall-street, and just as they 
had reached St. Paul’s, his friend recol- 
lected Messrs. Fisher, of Newgate-street. 
Smith, in despair, objected to return; the 
other insisted, and had the pleasure to see 
him come out from their door without the 
parcel. He soon after received 20/. for 
his MS. of ‘*Santarem,” &c. His friend 
saw him only once afterwards, when he 
stated that he had exhausted it in paying 
his debts, and boasted of being shortly to 
be provided for from some political insti- 
tution, to which he wildly talked of having 
attached himself. On inquiry at the house 
of a worthy medical connection in Foley- 
place, it appeared that arrangements had 
been made for his lecturing there, with 
good hopes of his getting a class ;—that 
an introductory lecture being fixed one 
morning, on his arrival after time, his 
powers, from whatever cause, had failed 
him! 

No more was known of Smith by his 
friend for some months, till a letter reached 
him from the Fleet Prison, written in a 
high tone of proposition of something 
useful for both. Smith was answered, 
that if any thing could be done for himself 
it should be attempted, but only on that 
score. He accepted those terms, and his 
friend hastened to the Fleet Prison. 
Smith was nowhere to be found. Pri- 
soners and turnkeys searched in vain ; and 
it was only when going away that, casting 
his eye toward the south-west corner of 
the court, he perceived a solitary musing 
figure, which at the same moment rushed 
into his arms. Inquiries as to his chance 
of liberation were thus answered: “ I 
want no liberation, God bless you! Iam 
happier than I have been for years. I write 
for and I get four pounds a week 
—come, take something—you can have 
brandy, anything!” On its being declined, 
he proposed that his friend, whom he had 
usually considered rather a patron, should 
attend there, assist him with ideas to go 
forth under bis name, and share profits. 
Smith had evidently then lost both caste, 
recollection, and sentiment. Because his 
friend did not accede, he wrote to him ina 
maddened style; he afterwards wrote an 
apology: both were naturally disregarded 
by one who was himself in a state of body 
and mind hardly capable of sustaining 
himself, much less of bearing the aberra- 
tions of others. He heard no more of 
Smith till the coroner’s inquest thrilled 
upon him suddenly in the reports of the 
journals. 
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Such ‘are a few of the incidents that 
occur in the life of this unhappy person. 
Many others remain untold ; such as meet- 
ing, at a tavern in Chelsea, the respectable 
leader of the band at the Royal Military 
Asylum, when he found him to be the 
same person that had assisted him, on the 
field of Waterloo, in amputating the arm 
of Marshal Ney’s groom, who resisted at 
the imminent hazard of his life. 

However, enough has been shown to 
cause an additional sigh for poor human 
nature, and to reiterate the admirable cau- 
tion of Johnson on the fate of Savage, 
that “those who disregard the common 
maxims of life will make knowledge use- 
less, wit ridiculous, and ‘genius contemp- 
tible !’ 


G. F. Rorson, Esa. 

In addition to our brief memoir of this 
talented artist in p. 472, we have been 
favoured with the following anecdotes 
from one of his most intimate friends. 

He was born in 1790, his father mar- 
ried twice, and had a family of twenty 
children, George was the eldest ‘by the 
second marriage. With Robson imita- 
tion by lines preceded speech. Beéwick’s 
Book of Quadrupeds, then lately pub- 
lished, was the earliest object of his no- 
tice. Soon as his infant hand could 
grasp a pencil, it became his favourite, 
almost his only toy. Between three and 
four years old he attempted the imitation 
of natural objects. On one occasion his 
affectionate and tenderly attached mother 
found him lingering behind her as they 
were crossing a meadow; his eyes were 
fixed on a crow pecking at some carrion 
in the path; they had scarcely reached 
home, when, to his mother’s surprise, he 
drew on a slate the crow in its action of 
pecking, with sufficient accuracy to prove 
it the result of observation and memory. 

At seven years old he was sent to 
school at Scorton in Yorkshire; and on 
his return to Durham he was found to 
have made little progress in his school 
studies, but much in his favourite art. 
Nature may be said to have been his 
principal instructress; but his ingenuity 
now began to find means of improving 
himself, little suspected by his family. 
The picturesque scenery of Durham and 
its neighbourhood (the subject of many of 
Robson’s paintings) attracted artists of 
eminence to the city; and so surely as 
one began his sketching excursions, he 
found himself attended by a ruddy rosy- 
faced boy, who hung upon his path and 
watched his footsteps. He had not made 
much progress in his work before the 
same little fellow was creeping up to his 
side, and with an expression of intense 
interest in his countenance, endeavoured 
to obtain a sight of the pencil’s magical 
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ereation; by degrees the boy was. encou- 
raged to show his own attempts to these 
mighty magicians, and their decision was 
listened to with fear. and trembling. Mr. 
Wm. Daniell (the academician), Mr. 
Cotman of Norwich, and many others, 
were referred to in after-life by Mr. 
Robson with expressions of gratitude, as 
having encouraged his earliest attempts 
by the kindest attentions. The effect of 
these instructions was soon visible. 

At the age of 16, with five pounds in 
his pocket, he left his father’s house, 
never more to return. On this slender 
stock he came to London, and through 
the advice and assistance of his kind 
friend Mr. Robinson of Great Queen- 
street, he was enabled immediately to 
turn his talents to account. He made 
drawings which were exposed in the 
windows of Mr. Cribb the carver and 
gilder in Holborn, from the profits of 
which, though sold at a very low rate, he 
was enabled to repay his father the five 
pounds he had received, in less than a 
twelvemonth ; and he now found himself 
in a state of independence. He lived 
with a most scrupulous attention to eco- 
nomy. To become a great painter was 
worth the sacrifice of every personal com- 
fort: he would have been satisfied to have 
lived on bread and water. 

About 1808 he resolved on publishing 
a view of his native city. He was en- 
couraged by a large list of subscribers ; 
and the success which attended this pub- 
lication gave him new vigour. 

He had now got funds in his pocket, 
and a sufficient stock of information in 
his mind, to enable him to put in practice 
a scheme he had long contemplated, of 
visiting the Highlands of Scotland. Our 
young artist experienced a full measure of 
that high excitement common to every 
man of imagination, when he first finds 
himself amongst the mountains. The 
guides still remember the antics he per- 
formed the morning he walked out to the 
banks of Loch Katrine. That he might 
enter entirely into the romance of the 
country, he dressed himself as a shepherd, 
and with his wallet at his back, and Scott’s 
poems in his pocket, he wandered over 
the mountains at all hours and in all sea- 
sons. He was standing by the door of 
the little inn at Loch Katrine, when some 
gentlemen and ladies (travellers) arrived. 
They called out to the laddie to take their 
portmanteau. Robson immediately com- 
plied, threw it across his shoulder, and 
when he had carried it into the house, 
they gave him a shilling, which he ac- 
cepted, and then offered to be their guide 
as well as their porter. The travellers 
soon found themselves engaged with a 
man of intelligence, and not as they sup- 
rosed, a shepherd boy. The excursion 
at an end, the guide made his bow, and 
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asked his fee. One of the party (Mr. 
Wm. Harrisson, solicitor, in Lincoln’s- 
inn) presented his card, and keeping up 
the humour of the scene, said he must 
defer payment till they met in London, 
The acquaintance so formed, proved very 
agreeable to both parties. 

The late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, Sir Thomas Lawrence, to whom 
he had been introduced on his first com- 
ing to London, extended to him the kind- 
est encouragement and protection. In 
1805, the year of his arrival in London, 
commenced the Society of Painters in 
Water-colours; and in 1813 he became 
an exhibitor in the ninth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Society; and he was elected 
member the following year. Tired of 
moving, the Society were suffering for 
want of some permanent gallery, and 
Robson actually took the rooms in Pall- 
mall East on his own responsibility, and 
by this bold measure gave to the Society 
a local habitation and a name. As an 
active member of a Society, Mr. Rob- 
son’s character appears in a new light. 
Hitherto he has been seen struggling 
with difficulties which concerned only his 
own interests and reputation. Now he is 
found mingling himself up with the feel- 
ings and interests of others, and acting for 
the benefit of the whole. In illustrating 
this part of his life, we cannot do better 
than copy the contents of a letter from 
Robson’s oldest friend and most trusty 
coadjutor, himself a distinguished artist. 
“ The grand aim of his life for many 
years,” says this correspondent, “was to 
ensure the success of the Society. Day 
and night it was always in his thoughts ; 
the whole strength of his mind and body 
was directed to this one object. His 
evenings were devoted to visiting the 
members; exhorting, encouraging, and 
in many cases, at his own risk, commis- 
sioning them to execute pictures for the 
benefit of the exbibition. I could tell a 
thousand instances of his extraordinary 
zeal from my own personal knowledge. 
I could name many of our friends who 
are fully sensible of their obligations to 
Robson for the anxious endeavours he 
was constantly making to advance their 
interests and their reputation. Once he 
set off on the last day of the exhibition to 
his friend the late Bishop of Durham ( Dr. 
Barrington), to induce him to purchase a 
picture that seemed likely to go back to 
the artist unsold, and he returned in 
triumph with the money in his hand. 
Never shall i forget the joy with which 
he came to tell me of the successful 
termination of the arrangements which 
secured to Lough the sculptor, also a 
native of the county of Durham, the mo- 
nument of Bishop Middleton. He thought 
highly of Lough’s genius, and he was 
greatly instrumental in enabling this me- 
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ritorious sculptor to surmount the impe- 
diments that stood in the way of his suc- 
cess, Lending or advancing money, giv- 
ing commissions to assist his brother ar- 
tists, buying frames, to lend for pictures 
that he feared might be injured in their 
effect by being inadequately framed; — 
these were actions he was constantly per- 
forming, where he thought the painter's 
talents deserved, or his deficiency of 
means required such assistance. In all 
this kindness there was never the smallest 
ostentation. 

The activity of Robson's own life, and 
the intense interest he felt in the success 
of the Society to which he had attached 
himself, did not prevent his annual excur- 
sions to the Highlands of Scotland. He 
visited (continues the same correspond- 
ent) every lake, vale, and mountain, 
through the whole extent of the Gram- 
pians. 

Drawing one day in a retired nook in 
the neighbourhood of Loch Katrine, the 
majestic figure of Kemble the actor start- 
ed up before him like a vision. He was 
wrapped in a travelling cloak, which 
partly concealed his person. Coriolanus 
on the hearth of Tullus Aufidius came 
into the artist’s mind; and when the actor 
after introducing himself, and requesting 
his company to dinner, said, with rather 
a tragedy air, “I suppose, sir, you know 
who Iam.” Robson replied, in the same 
tone,— 


‘‘ Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy 
face 

Bears a command in’t. 

Thou canst be no other than John Phi- 
lip Kemble.” 


The artist and the actor met at dinner, 
and over a bottle of right good whiskey 
vowed an eternal friendship. 

In the neighbourhood of Blair Atholl 
he was discovered by the Duke of Atholl, 
who insisted on his coming to dine with 
him. It has already been stated that 
Robson’s only dress was that of a High- 
Iand shepherd. He represented to his 
Grace how unfit he was in such costume 
to join a fashionable party; but no excuse 
was admitted, and he went. Few men 
could go through a scene of this kind bet- 
ter than Robson. There was a simple 
dignity about him. The surprise his din- 
ner dress occasioned was soon changed 
into respect for his talents and character, 
and the lasting friendship of the Duke of 
Atholl and his family was the result of 
the adventure. Many of Robson’s most 
valuable acquaintance were made in these 
solitudes. It was in the Highlands he 
first met with Mr. Alnutt of Clapham, 
who proved a friend to him when he 
stood most in need of assistance. He 
almost lived at Mr. Alnutt’s house, dur- 
ing the time that he was preparing for 
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ublication his work of the Grampian 
ountains, 

Though especially inspired by the 
scenery of the Highlands, Robson did 
not confine himself to Scotland; he vi- 
sited his native county, Durham, the 
Lakes of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, made bimself familiar with the 
mountains of North Wales, and crossed 
over to Ireland for the purpose of paint- 
ing the Lake of Killarney. These trans- 
actions first brought him into connec- 
tion with the Sketching Society, formed 
by a party of artists who met at each 
other’s houses, for the purpose of indulg- 
ing in the delights of composition. Rob- 
son’s sight would not allow of his draw- 
ing, but it was one of his greatest plea- 
sures to attend the meetings, and watch 
the.creations of the evening. A year be- 
fore his death he was elected by acclama- 
tion an honorary member, and in no place 
will his cheerful countenance and good 
humour be more missed, than in the 
meetings of that society. 

Reference to these recent circum- 
stances brings the narrative to a very me- 
lancholy close. In the beginning of Au- 
gust 1833, Robson went with his esteem- 
ed friend Mr. Hills, the animal painter, 
to the island of Jersey, from whence he 
arrived in town to attend a meeting of the 
Sketching Society on the 22d, for the 
purpose of bidding adieu to Mr. Leslie 
(one of its most valued members), who 
was about to quit England for America. 
On the Wednesday following, he em- 
barked in excellent health and spirits on 
board the James Watt steam-boat, with 
the intention of visiting his fricnds in the 
north. He was landed at Ste: kton-upon- 
Tees on the 3lst, extremely 1il; medical 
aid was immediately procured, but it was 
not possible to stop the progress of his 
disorder. He died on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, in the 45th year of his age. 

There was something so extraordinary 
in the circumstances attending his sudden 
illness and death, that his friends wished 
for a post mortem examination. The 
viscera, on being exposed, exhibited gene- 
rally a natural and healthy appearance, 
with the exception of the stomach, which 
displayed marks of intense inflammation. 
The little fluid found in it being submitte2 
to the action of chemical test, underwent 
no change, and showed not the slightest 
sign of containing any metallic salt. The 
origin of this inflammation still remains 
a secret. It is, however, remarkable 
that seven of the passengers in the steam- 
boat were “ affected more or less in the 
same way,” and that the last and indeed 
the only words spoken by Robson after 
his brother Mr. James Robson’s arrival 
from Durham were, “ I am poisoned.” 

A relative who has known him from 
his earliest years, thus sums up his cha- 
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racter. In his childhood and youth he 
was honest-hearted and cheerful; in the 
different relations of life he was kind, af- 
fectionate, straightforward, and honour- 
able ; in ‘his profession his indefatigable 
and intense labour and study, from an age 
when commonly the hours are wasted, 
laid the foundation of a well-earned fame, 
and his delightful works will long please 
the eye of all. His fellow artists will 
long feel his loss. 

We add a letter which we have receiv- 
ed from Mr. Britton, relative to one of 
the publications in which Mr. Robson 
was engaged. 

Mr. Ursan,—In your account of Mr. 
G. F. Robson (p. 472), it is stated that 
“he published, in conjunetion with Mr. 
Britton, a most delightful series of Pic- 
turesque Views of the English Cities.” 
That gentleman had no share or concern 
in the work, as it was undertaken and 
published by myself. I paid Mr. Rob- 
son two hundred and fifty-six guineas, and 
certainly endeavoured to do full justice to 
him as an artistand a friend. Some of the 
engravers exerted their best abilities in 
the same cause; but three of the plates 
were so indifferently executed, that I had 
them re-engraved. After publishing 250 
copies large paper, and 500 small paper, 
I destroyed the plates mentioned below. * 
I disposed of the remainder at a public 
sale. I have sold nearly the whole of 
the drawings at four, five, and six guineas 
each. This volume I published as a col- 
lection of prints, alone, without any let- 
ter-press, for the purpose of escaping the 
unjust penalty of giving eleven copies to 
certain public and private institutions, 
some of which are rich, and ought to pur- 
chase every new literary work, for the 
encouragement of authors. As a conti- 
nuation and literary accompaniment to 
Mr. Robson’s views, I published another 
volume, devoted entirely to the ** Archi- 
tectural Antiquities” of the same cities, 
containing numerous engravings on cop- 
per and wood, illustrative of the ancient 
gates, castles, streets, monastic ruins, 
bridges, &c.; and as this volume is not 
much known, it is my intention to com- 
mence next month a republication of it 
in monthly numbers, at a price adapted 
to the general class of purchasers.— For 
‘ Halls’ read ‘ Hills,’ in youraccount, p.473. 

Yours, &e. J. Brirron. 

Christmas Day, 1833. 





Counsellor BickERTON, Esq. 
Oct.'7. Ina wretched hovel, at a place 
called the Five Chimneys, near the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, aged 58, Mr. 





* Rochester, Westminster, Coventry, 
Lincoln from the South, Exeter. 
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John Bickerton, an eccentric character, 
formerly well known in the University of 
Oxford, 

He was the son of a Flintshire farmer, 
and, according to his repeated assertion, 
related to the late Admiral Sir Richard 
Bickerton, Bart. He entered as a Com- 
moner of St. Edmund Hal} on the 6th of 
July, 1793, and continued there for seve- 
ral terms, but never took a degree. The 
Vice-Principal of that Soeiety, Mr. 
Crouch, well knowing the state of his 
mind, declined furnishing him with the 
gs necessary for his entering into 

oly orders, in consequence of which 
Bickerton left the University, and wan- 
dered about the country. Between 20 
and 30 years since he made his re-appear- 
ance in Oxford, with some money in his 
possession, and assumed the dress of a 
master of arts. He never walked in the 
streets without an umbrella, and always 
attended at the Assizes with a counsellor’s 
wig on his head. At St. Mary’s Church 
it was his practice to seat himself near 
the pulpit, and to take his wig from his 
pocket, and gravely place it on his head. 
He usually called himself “ Counsellor 
Bickerton, Esq ” and in this name pub- 
lished a small pamphlet, full of incohe- 
rent matter. He was very loquacious, 
but perfectly harmless in his manners, 
He had no means of obtaining subsist- 
ence, at least none that were known, ex- 
cept the benevolence of some members 
of the University, among whom was the 
present Bishop of Llandaff, then Provost 
of Oriel College. At one time he pur- 
chased a chariot at an auction, removed 
the pole, and contrived to make it a one- 
horse carriage. He purchased a horse 
also, and engaged in his service a youth, 
well known in Oxford, who was sent over 
the seas a few years since. Bickerton 
fitted up his carriage with cooking appa- 
ratus; and when the Judges left Oxford, 
he, dressed in his wig and gown, and ac- 
companied by his man, followed them on 
the circuit. But his travelling the cir- 
cuit was soon terminated, for the first 
time that he appeared in a court where he 
was unknown (it is believed at Glouces- 
ter), he was taken into custody, and af- 
terwards sent from the place. During 
his journey, he regularly cooked his vic- 
tuals on the road side, and slept in his 
carriage. The only food furnished to his 
horse was what he could collect from 
green lanes and the sides of ditches. At 
this period of Bickerton’s life, he had 
taken up his residence at Hertford Col- 
lege, with Constantine Demetriades, the 
Greek. The only member of that so- 
ciety then remaining, was the Rev. R. 
Hewitt; and as Bickerton’s steed was 
fed on the grass-plot, the Vice-Princi- 
pal (as Mr. Hewitt termed himself) com- 
plained bitterly of the filthy state of the 
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quadrangle, In order to prevent the. con- 
sequences of the indecorous behaviour of 
the horse, the counsellor regularly attend- 
ed with his hat placed at the horse’s tail. 
It is also remembered that during a cold 
winter, Bickerton being in. want of fuel, 
to procure it he contrived to climb into a 
tree that was in the quadrangle of Hert- 
ford College, seated himself upon one of 
its branches, and actually sawed the 
branch off between himself and the trunk, 
in consequence of which he fell to the 
ground and was much hurt. When eject- 
ed from Hertford, he purchased a small 
boat, and for some time lived upon the 
Isis. 

After his aquatic residenee he left Ox. 
ford, but occasionally paid it a visit. Se- 
veral times within the last few years he 
was relieved at the Oxford Anti- Mendi- 
eity Society. At one time he was com- 
aged re-clothed; but in a few months 

e returned, again wrapped in rags, and 
covered with vermin. He gave an in. 
eoherent account of his losing the clothes 
given to him, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that he had sold them. At that 
time he rode on a donkey, and stated that 
he was travelling /o collect his rents. Se- 
veral gentlemen of the University and: 
City, at these visits, gave him money and 
clothes, 

Such is the history of this poor man, 
published at the place of his former resi- 
dence in the Oxford Herald. At the 
inquest on his body, one of the witnesses 
gave the following account of his London 


e: 

** Daniel Friend, of Green Hart-yard, 
Hatton-garden, said that he knew the 
deceased. He was complete master of 
five or six languages, and _ perfectly 
eonversant with the Hebrew. He for- 
merly kept a school in Wych-street, 
Strand. He bought the Five Chim- 
heys property about six years ago, for 
which he paid 380/. He had also one or 
two houses in Edward-street. A Mr. 
Dance, a broker, lived in one of them. 
Some time ago the deceased seized upon 
Mr. Dance for rent, who replevied, and 
threw the deceased into Whitecross-street 
prison. Witness saw the deceased last 
Friday. He was then knocking up some 
old tin saucepans, and picking the wire 
out to sell for old iron. He went out 
with the wire, and brought home a salt 
herring and a pound of potatoes. He 
also brought a bottle containing some 
vitriol and water, which he took for his 
complaint. He always complained of 
being ill used by Mr. Dance.” 

On that part of this testimony which 
relates to Bickerton’s imputed skill in 
languages, the Oxford Herald remarks: 

«‘ On the inquest upon his body one of 
the witnesses stated that he was a lin- 
guist, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
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Hebrew language. We. knew him well, 
and can with confidence assert, that, al- 
though once a member of this University, 
he had very little knowledge. of the Greek 
and Latin languages, was totally ignorant 
ef Hebrew, and knew no modern lan. 
guage whatever, except his own. Poor 

ickerton was perfectly harmless; he 
possessed that sort of cunning which of- 
ten accompanies aberration of intellect ; 
was always moderate in drinking; would 
never take more than two glasses of wine; 
he would eat heartily, provided he could 
do so gratuitously; he never paid atten- 
tion tocleanliness; he was full of strange 
fantasies, and we believe, in spite of his 
apparent misery, was contented and happy. 
The grandson of Bickerton’s brother is 
now resident in Oxford; he is a bed. 
maker at Magdalen College.” Another 
person who claimed the same relation. 
ship, appeared at the inquest, and de- 
scribed himself as Mr. Richard Palin 
Bickerton, surgeon, of Adelaide-street, 
Strand. 

The hovel in which Bickerton died 
was an unfinished building. It comprised 
three rooms; but bad no windows nor 
doors; and the lower room was still un- 
floored, and scattered with broken bricks 
and mortar, Besides a chair which had 
been brought by a neighbour towards his 
last moments, there was no furniture. 
“ The only articles found in the place,” 
says the London paper, which was igno- 
rant of his history, ‘* were a barrister’s 
old gown and wig.” So he had parted 
with every other comfort; but the em- 
blems of that honourable rank, of which 
he imagined himself the possessor, he 
would not relinquish, except with life it- 
self. Though probably, judging from 
the time when he was entered at Oxford, 
he was not sixty years of age, his poor 
neighbours regarded him to be between 
seventy and eighty; and they not only 
looked upon him as possessed of great 
learning, but of vast wealth. He was ge- 
nerally known as “ the old miser.” A 
surgeon stated that the deceased had la- 
boured under a disease of the kidneys for 
five years, but that his life might have 
been prolonged with proper food and 
care. The jury accordingly returned as 
their verdict, that he “ died from the want 
of the common necessaries of life,” 





Crercy Decrasep. 

The Rev. Spencer Arden, B.A. of 
coll. Cambridge, only son of the late Rev. 
William Arden, Rector of Brampton, 
Northamptonshire, and Prebendary of 
Worcester. 

The Rev. Alexauder Auchinleck, Rector 
of Rossory, in the Diocese of Clogher, 
which he held before the year 1806. 

Aged 70, the Rey. J. Barnes, for forty- 
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seven years Curate of Eglish Down and 
Cullen. 

The Rev. James Bingle, for more than 
thirty years Curate of Hevingham and of 
‘Marsham, Norfolk. Hewas of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1802, as sixth Senior 
Optime. 

At Croome, near Sledmere, aged 75, 
the Rev. Rowland Croxton, of Sledmere, 
Vicar of Wetwang and Kirkby Grinda- 
lyth, Yorkshire. He was of St. John’s 
coll, Camb. B.A. 1782; M.A.1785; was 
presented to Kirkby Grindalyth in 1789, 
by Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. ; to Wetwang 
in 1798 by the Prebendary of that stall 
in York cathedrall; and to Sledmere in 
1824 by Sir Tatton Sykes. His stature 
was so large that his coffin measured 
seven feet five inches, and weighed, with 
the corpse, sixty-five stone. 

In Garden-row, within the rules of the 
King’s Bench, where he had resided for 
the last twenty years, aged 80, the Rev. 
William Barker Danicl, the author of 
Rural Sports, 2 vols. 4to. 1801-1803, 
2d ed. 3 vols. 8vo. 1810, 4th vol. 1813. 
He was of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1787, M.A. 1790. 

The Rev. Richard Davies, Rector of 
Llangarty-Talallyn, co. Brecon, to which 
he was instituted on his own presentation 
in 1804, and in which the Bishop has 
appointed his son, the Rev. Rich. Payne 
Davies, to succeed him. 

The Rev. William Massy, of Temple- 
more, Rector of Dysart. This living, 
which was a non-cure, is the first that has 
fallen to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, under the late Church Reform Aet. 

At Hasfield rectory, Gloucestershire, 
the Rev. Saunders William Miller, for 
forty-six years Rector of that parish. He 
took the degree of M.A. as a member of 
Pembroke coll. Oxford in 1810. 

The Rev. Morgan Price, Rector of 
Talachddu, co. Brecon, to which he was 
instituted in 1814. 

At Epsom, aged 74, the Rev. Edward 
Richards. 

The Rev. Charles Smith, Rector of the 
union of Arklow, co. Wicklow. The 
livings of Ballintemple and Kilbride have 
since been given to different incumbents, 
and at the latter place the Earl of Wick- 
low will rebuild the church for the new 
incumbent, who is his lordship’s chaplain. 

At Tottington, near Bury, Lancashire, 
aged 80, the Rev. Thomas Wade, Perpe- 
tual Curate of that chapelry, to which he 
— presented by the Rector of Bury in 

799. 

At Uffculme, Devonshire, aged 82, the 
Rev. James Windsor, for fifty years Vicar 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
in 1783 by the Prebendary of Uffculme, 
in the cathedral of Salisbury. He has 
bequeathed the sum of 1,000/, to the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital. 


Clergy Deteased. 
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Sept. 16. At the house of the Rev. 
John Jones, Rector of Lianaber, near 
Barmouth, aged 25, the Rev. John Evans. 

Oct. 4. At Rugeley, Staffordshire, aged 
73, the Rev. Charles Inge, forty-nine years 
Vicar of that parish, and Rector of New- 
ton Regis, Warwickshire. He was of 
Christchurch, Oxford, M. A. 1784. 

Oct. 14. At Reading, aged 68, the 
Rey. William Wise, D.D. Vicar of St. 
Laurence in that town, and Perpetual 
Curate of Hurst. He was educated at 
Merchant- Taylors’ School, from which 
he was elected a Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, June 11, 1788. ‘He gra- 
duated M.A. 1797, B.D. 1801, D. D. 
1813; was presented 'to St. Laurence, 
Reading, in 1812, by that Society, ‘and to 
ae in 1822 by the late Dean of Salis- 

ury. 
Oct. 27. At Scotter, near Gainsbo- 
rough, aged 63, the Rev. Henry John 
Wollaston, Rector of that parish, and 
Chaplain to his Majesty; younger bro- 
ther to Frederick William Wollaston, 
esq. of Shenton-hall, Leicestershire, and 
to Admiral Charles Wollaston. He was 
the 4th and youngest son of ‘the Rev. 
Frederick Wollaston, LL.D. Chaplain 
to the King, and Prebendary of Peters 
borough; was of Sidney college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795; was for 
some time Rector of Paston, co. North. 
ampton; was appointed a Chaplain in 
ordinary to the King in 1797, and col- 
lated to Scotter in 1803, by Dr. Madan, 
then Bishop of Peterborough. Mr. ‘Wol- 
laston has left a numerous family; see 
the pedigree of Wollaston in Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire, vol. IV. p. 542, 

Nov. 11. At Thornborough, Bucks, 
aged 85, the Rev. Jonathan Brigges, Vi« 
car of that parish, and Rector of Brad- 
well. He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, 
B.C.L. 1794, and was presented to both 
his livings in 1802, to Thornborough 
Sir H. Verney, Bart. and to Bradwell by 
the King. 

Dec. 5. Aged 44, the Rev. Zhomas 
William M’Guire, Rector of St. Paul’s, 
Deptford. He was of Peterhouse, Cam. 
bridge, B. A. 1811, M.A. 18..., and was 
presented to St. Paul’s Deptford by the 
family of Drake in 1819. 

Dec.7. At Warfield, Berks, aged 39, 
the Rev. Robert Faithfull, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of Wadham coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1817, and was presented to War- 
field in 1824 by Maxwell Windle, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Steepleton, Dorsetshire, 
the Rev. Thomas Richard Coles. He was 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. LL.B. 1819, 

Dec. 12. In Charlotte-street, Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. ‘Thomas Deason, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Whitworth, Durham, to 
which church he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham in 1797, 
and late Curate of Melcombe Regis. 
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Dec. 16. At Hastings, aged 90, the 
Rey. Charles Norris, Prebendary of Can- 
terbury, and Rector of Fakenbam and 
Aylsham, Norfolk. He was formerly 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. as 11th Wran- 
gler 1766, M.A. 1769; was presented to 
Fakenham by that Society in 1790, and 
having been college tutor to Earl Spen- 
cer, was appointed a Prebendary of Can- 


terbury in 1799, and presented to Ayls-* 


ham in the following year by the Dean 
and Chapter of that cathedral church. 
He was “the son of Mr. Norris, who was 
formerly Vicar of Brabourn near Ash- 
ford; and the grandson of Mr. Norris, 
for so many years Chapter Clerk and Au- 
ditor to the Dean and Prebendaries of 
Canterbury, one who both in and out of 
office was intelligent and respectable, and 
not unworthy to be a successor of the an- 
tiquary Somner.” (Letter of the Rev. 
Sam. Denne in Nichols’s Illustrations of 
Literature, vol. vi. p. 754.) 

Dec. 21. Aged 69, the Rev. Thomas 
Dethick, Rector of Oldbury, Shropshire. 
He was of St. John’s coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1788, and was presented to Oldbury in 
1822 by Lord Chancellor Eldon. His 
mother died the week before him, at the 
advanced age of 94. 


ye 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD irs VICINITY. 

May 14. At the College of Arms, aged 
47, James Rock, esq., Dublin Herald, 
and Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of Arms. 
‘The former situation he had held for some 
years; to the latter he had been appointed 
only on the recent death of Francis Town- 
send, esq. 

Aug. Aged 54, the Hon. Algernon 
Percy, son of the Earl of Beverley and 
brother to the Countess of Ashburnham, 
the Bishop of Carlisle, &c. He was 
lately. Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Swiss Cantons. 

In the King’s Bench Prison, Edmund 
Clavering, esq. of Calvelly-park, Northum- 
berland, formerly belonging to the firm of 
Wright and Co. bankers, Henrietta-street, 
Covent garden. 

Aug. 26. Joseph Mortimer, esq. of 
Hertford-street, May-fair, late Capt. Ist 
Somerset Militia, and formerly of the 
Queen’s Bays; eldest son of the late 
Joseph Mortimer, esq. of Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 

Sept. 4. In Duke-street, Westminster, 
in his 70th year, James Farquhar, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons, and Johnstone-lodge, 
co. Kincardine, Deputy Registrar of the 
Admiralty Court. He formerly held se- 
veral other appointments, connected with 
the civil law, and had a large private prac- 
tice as a Proctor in Doctors’ Commons. 
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He was M. P. for the Aberdeen district 
of burghs from 1801 to 1820. 

Sept. 27. Sophia- Harris, sister of John 
Hoppner, esq. R.A. 

Oct. 23. In Montagu-st. Portman-sq. 
Jane Ellen, eldest dau. of late Rev. R. 
Mesham, Rector of Ripple, Kent. 

Nov. 7. At Maida-hill, aged 33, Si- 
bella, wife of Lewis John de la Chau- 
mette, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Howard-st. Strand, aged 
35, Dr. Wordingham, formerly of Ken- 
sington. 

Nov. 12. At Kennington, aged 82, 
Joseph Wells Liversedge, esq. 

Nov. 13. In Piceadilly, aged 37, of 
paralysis, brought on by drinking im- 
moderate quantities of brandy, Mr. Rich, 
Beckley, bookseller. 

In Gloucester-p]. Miss Harriet Tucker. 

In Torrington-sq. Charlotte, widow of 
G. Edmunds, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Aged 51, Joseph Horsley, esq. of 
Finsbury-terrace. 

Nov. 15. Lieut. Charles Kerr Dow, 
R.N. 

At Thurlow-house, Clapham, aged 35, 
Amelia Ann, second dau. of the late 
Beeston Long, esq. 

Nov. 17, At Ludgate-hill, aged 63, 
Mr. Edward Gainsford, cheesemonger. 
It is said that he obtained a wife by 
public advertisement, and the union was a 
very happy one. 

At Peckham, in his 70th year, Thomas 
Bond, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Kensington, Deborah, 
widow of Thos. Simpson Evans, Li. D. 
Mathematical Master at Woolwich and 
Christ’s-hospital. 

Nov. 19. Aged 49, Mr. Jos. Newell, 
of Whitecross-st. author of several works 
on the liberties and privileges of the citi- 
zens of London. 

Nov. 28. In Fitzroy-st. aged 90, Paul 
Shewcraft, esq. formerly of Bombay. 

Nov. 30. Aged 59, Mr. J. F. Sasse, 
of Ryder’s-court, Leicester-sq. 

Lately. Philip Ainslie, esq. a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple. 

Commander Charles Bentham, R.N. 
(1828), third son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Bentham, royal artillery. 

Joseph Gawen, esq. a member of the 
Stock Exchange. He has left, by his 
will, the sum of 40007. in stock and money 
to charitable institutions. There are eight 
legacies of LOU. each for different charities. 
The sum of 200/. is bequeathed to the 
fund for the relief of the decayed mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, and 5002. 
consols to be added to that sum upon the 
death of his widow, at which period five 
other legacies of 500/. consols each, will 
become payable to different institutions 
named in his will. The whole is free of 
the legacy duty. 
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Dec. 4. At Lambeth, aged 22, William 
Henry Nelson, youngest son of late Col. 
Stirke, 12th reg.; and Dec. 9. Margaret 
Elizabeth, his youngest daughter. 

Dec.'%. In Saville-row, aged 41, Fran. 
Squibb, esq. the celebrated auctioneer. 

Dec. 9. At the residence of his son, 
Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road, aged 
67, James Griffith, esq. 

Dec. 14. In Harley-st. aged 69, Lady 
Beechey. 

At Clapham, aged 45, Mathew Jegon 
Turner, esq. formerly of Clonmel. 

Dee. 15. In Trinity-sq. aged 64, H. 
Scrivener, late of Clapham-common. 

At Camden-town, Anna Eliza, youngest 
dau. of Francis Burgess, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, and late of 54th reg. 

Dec. -18. At Clapham-rise, aged 79, 
J. White, esq. formerly of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Dec. 19. In the Inner Temple, aged 80, 
the widow of T. Richards, esq. formerly 
of Kettering. 

Dec. 21. In Queen Anne-st. aged 67, 
Juliana, relict of Wm. Sam. Towers, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Hackney, aged 3; Joanna 
Caroline Amelia, only dav. of Samuel 
Walter Burgess, esq. 

In Kensington- sq. aged 86, Henry Pen- 
ny, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Brompton, in her 22d 

ear, Jane, only surviving dau. of late Rev. 
avid Felix, of Chelsea. 

Dec. 27. At Eaton-place, aged 21, 
Juliana Barbara, wife of Sir John Ogilvy, 
Bart. She was the fourth and youngest 
dau. of the late Lord Henry Molineux 
Howard, and sister to the Countess of 
Carnarvon, Viscountess Andover, &c. and 
was married July 7th, 1831. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 61, Wm. Puls- 
ford, esq. 

Dec. 28. The wite of the Rev. Rich. 
Edwards, of Keppel-st. 

Dec. 29. Aged 89; Susanna, widow of 
Conway Heighington, esq. R.N. 

Dec. 30. Sam. Richardson, esq. Com- 
mander in the Indian Navy. 

Dec. 26. At Clapham-road, aged 76, 
the widow of Samuel Statham, esq. of 
Arnold-grove, Nottinghamshire. 

Dec. 30. At Highbury, aged 50, Ann, 
widow of the late James P. Hummel, of 
Conduit-st. and dau. of the late W. Horton, 
esq. whose death was recorded in p. 380. 

Dec. 31. At Claremont-place, Judd-st. 
aged 63, Thomas Swinbourn, esq. late of 
Kilburn. 





Bucxs.— Oct. 14. aged 78, George Ive, 
esq. of Gerrard’s-cross. 

Lately. AtWycombe, Charlotte, widow 
of Maj.-Gen. Fisher. 

AtEton College, aged 12, Wm. Henley, 
eldest son of the Hon.and Rev. W. Eden 
and the dow. Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, 

Gent. Mac. December, 1833. 
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CAMBRIDGE.—Nov. 16. At Cambridge, 
aged 72, John Purchas, esq. Alderman of 
that town, and Treasurer of Addenbroke’s 
Hospital. 

Nov. 29. Aged 20, Arth. Heath Rush, 
student of Magdalene College, Camb. 

Cuester.—Dec. 19. At Chester, 
Dame Jane, widow of Sir John Legard, 
the 6th Bart. of Ganton, Yorkshire. She 
was a dau. of Henry Aston, esq. of Aston 
in Cheshire, was married June 22, 1802, 
and left a widow, without children, July 
16, 1808. 

CornwaLt.—Aug. 20. At Padstow, 
aged 85, Lieut. Abra. Rose, R.N. (1780). 

Nov. 28. At Trefusis-house, aged 73, 
the widow of Rev. Thos. Sheepshanks, 
formerly Rector of Wimpole, Camb. 

Devon.—Sept. At Barnstaple, aged 
72, Lieut. H. Gittings, R.N. 

Sept. 12. At Mount Tamar, Maj.- 
Gen Harris, formerly R. Art. 

fov. 26. At Ottery St. Mary, aged 
54, Commander Samuel Jeffery. R.N. 
He was made a Lieut. 1805, and Com- 
mander 1807. 

Dec. 19 At Southmolton, in his hun- 
dredth year, Mr. Richard Hill, surveyor 
of roads. 

Dec, 20.* At Upcott-house, the wife 
of John Snowden, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Axminster, aged 68, Sarah, . 
the wife of William Bond, esq. 

Dec, 23. At Dartmouth, aged 82, Re- 
becca, widow of the Rev. Thomas Pearce 
Hockin, Vicar of Oakbampton. 

Lately. At Torquay, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Irving, of Weare, Som. 

Dorsrt.—At Piddletrenthide, aged 52, 
Capt. John Hawkins, R.N. leaving @ 
widow. 

Dec. 26. At Loders, Dame Mar-. 
garet, widow of the Right Hon. Sir 
Evan Nepean, Bart. She was the dau. 
of Wm. Skinner, esq. Capt. in the Army; 
and was left a widow Oct. 2, 1822, having 
had issue the present Baronet, three other 
sons, and one daughter. , 

Duruam.—Nov. 16. At Durham, aged 
83, Wm. Harland, esq. 

Essex —Oct. 9. At Great Yeldham, 
aged 73, Anne Frances, widow of Gregory 
Lewis Way, esq. of Spencer-farm. 

Dec. 2. At Saffron Waldon, Mary, 
wife of Stephen Robinson, esq. only dau. 
of late Martin Catlin, esq. 

GtLovucesteR.—Lately. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 65, Eliz.-Goldwyer, wife of 
T. Calverley, esq. of Ewell-castle, Surrey. 

At Cheltenham, aged 53, Capt. Thos. 
Ellis, of My Dee Park, Monmouthshire; 
a Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. for that 
county. 

At Holcombe-house, near Minchin- 
hampton, aged 49, Sarah, wife of Henry 
Fletcher, esq. many years a Capt, in the 
77th reg. leaving nine children, 
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Nov. 7. Aged 78, Thos. Holbrow, esq. 
of Badbrook-house, co. Gloucester. 

Dec. 5. At Whitehall, near Bristol, 
Dr. John Brathwait Taylor, fourth son 
of the late Maj.-Gen. Aldwell Taylor, of 
the Madras establishment. 

Dec. 6. At Cheltenham, Maria, wife 
of the Rev. Rowland Hill, and dau. of 
the late Wakeman Long, esq. of Upton- 
on-Severn, 

Dec.13. Aged 25, Wm. Horatio Nel- 
son, son of the late Capt. Powell, Bristol. 

Dec 20. At Bristol, Elizabeth, widow 
of G. G. Carson, esq. formerly of Dublin, 
and of Viens Town, co. Down, and dau. 
of the late J. Potter, esq. Downpatrick. 

Dec. 22. At Clifton, aged 63, the 
widow of Jas. Davey, esq late of Jamaica. 

Dec. 24. At Cheltenham, aged 66, F. 
Cianchettini, esq. 

Hants.—Sept. 23. At Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, aged 34, Frances, dau. of late 
Jonathan Blundell, esq. of Liverpool, and 
niece to the Mrs, Blundells, of Bath. 

Sept. 24. At Fareham, Commander 
Joseph Eastwood, R.N. (1815). He was 
appointed Lieut. of the Pluto sloop, Jan. 
1809, and afterwards served in the Helder 
and Madagascar frigates; and became a 
Commander in 1815. He married Nov. 
3d, 1824, Louisa, dau. of John Pooke, 
esq. of Fareham. 

Oct. 6. At Christchurch, aged 80, the 
widow of Thomas Jeans, esq. M.D 

Aug. 22. At Portsmouth, aged 33, 
Lieut. Thos. Brown Sandsbury, R.N. 

Nov. 19. Aged 84, John Weston, esq. 
of Meon Stoke. 

Dec. 26. Aged 64, Mary Fielder, wife 
of Edw. Grose Smith, esq., of the Priory, 
Isle of Wight, and of Kelsey-park, Beck- 
enbam. 

Hererorp.—At Eyton-hall, aged 31, 
Eleanor, wife of R. W. Evans, esq. 

At the Pigeon-house, aged 67, William 
Hawkins, esq. 

Herts.—Dec. 1, 
68, John Croft, esq. 

Kent.— Sept .... At Emmetts, near 
Sevenoaks, Edw. Smith Biggs, esq. 

Oct. 1. At.Sutton Lodge, near Maid- 
stone, R. Wright, esq. late of Conduit: st. 

Oct. 13. At Canterbury, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. W. Chaty, Rector of Swale- 
cliffe and Vicar of Sterry, Kent; and 
mother of the Rev. Dr. Chafy, Master of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Lately. At Tunbridge Wells, advanced, 
the widow of Capt. F. Chambers, R.N. 

At Deal, Elizabeth, wife for nearly 50 
years of J. M. Poynder, esq. 

Dec. 7. At New Romney, aged 45, 
Hester, wife of Mr. Wm. Stringer, solici- 
tor, second dau. of late Wm. Wightwick, 
esq. 

L scapame. —Dee. 16. Aged 32, 
Richard Heywood, esy. of Liverpool, 


At Hitehin, aged 
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banker, second son of J. P. Heywood, esq. 
of Wakefield. 

LeicesTeR.—Nov. 15. At Somerby, 
aged 44, Charlotte, wife of Wm. ‘Tupman, 
esq. of the Leicestershire militia. 

LincoLn.—Oct.21. At Brigg, aged 77, 
Harriet, widow of Hungerford Spooner, 
esq. and sister of late Peter John Luard, 
esq. of Blyborough-hall. 

Dee. 18. In his 79th year, Jonathan 
Peckover, esq. of Wisbech, banker, 2 
member of the society of Friends. 

Lately. At Grimsby, J. S. Brandstrom, 
esq. Lincoln; also his son and daughter. 

At Boston, at an advanced age, the 
widow of C. Broughton, esq. formerly of 
Devizes. 

MIppLEsSEX.—Now. 30. At Forty-hil, 
Enfield, aged 64, Miss Anne Farren. 
This amiable lady was the faithful friend, 
judicious adviser, and constant companion 
of the late venerable Mrs. Gough (whose 
death we recorded in p. 184), and to whose 
property Miss Farren was residuary lega- 
tee; as she was also one of the residuary 
legatees of the late Richard Gough, esq. 
She endured the pains of a very long ill- 
ness with great patience and fortitude, and 
with perfect resignation to the Divine 
will. 

Dec. 13. Aged 78, Susannah, wife of 
John Harvey, esq. of Teddington. 

Dec, 27. At Great Ealing, George, 
second son of the late Lieut.-Col. Gill- 
more, 76th reg. 

Norrotx.— At Norwich, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Kinghorn, who has left behind him 
no less than 20,000/., although his annual 
stipend as Baptist minister was only 3001. ; 
he had neither wife nor child. 

Oct.. 14. At Hethersett, aged 35, 
Elias, eld. son of T. S. Norgate, esq. 

Dec. 19, At Holkham, in her 2d year, 
Margaret Annie, dau. of the Hon. George 
Keppel, M. P. 

NokTHUMBERLAND. At the Rectory, 
Simonburn, aged 41, Grace, wife of the 
Rev. William Elliott. 

NorrincHaM.—Dec. 23. At Farns- 
field, in the 60th year, Thomas Brock- 
lesby, esq. an eminent surgeon at Gosber- 
ton, Linc. only surviving brother of Mr, 
Brocklesby, Governor of Lincoln-castle. 

Oct. 26. At Plumptre-house, Not- 
tingham, aged 64, Alderman Wilson, Al- 
derman from 1810, and four times Mayor. 

Oxon.—Dec. 24. Aged 68, Ann, wife 
of Herbert Parsons, esq. banker in Ox- 
ford. 

SomeErset.—At Bath, Harriet, sister 
to S. Irton, esq. M.P. for Cumberland. 

At Taunton, aged 52, Eliza, daughter 
of the late Gen. Barclay, R.M. and wi- 
dow of Lieut.- Col. Coombe, R. M. 

Dec. 14. At Bath, aged 60, Stamp 
Brooksbank, esq. of Lower Grosvenor-st. 

Dec. 23. At Bath, aged 85, Anne, 
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widow of the Rev. Thos. Marriott, D.D. 


Prebendary of Westminster. She was 
the fifth dau. of Sir Thos. Cave, the 5th 
Bart. of Stanford in Northamptonshire, 
by Eliz. sole dau. and heiress of Griffith 
Davies, M.D. and Eliz. dau. of Sir John 
Burgoyne, Bart. She was married in 
Jan. 1777, and left a widow in 1781. 

Strarrorp.—John Bourne, esq. of Gt. 
Fenton. He has bequeathed 200/. to the 
Staffordshire General Infirmary, 200/. to 
the County Lunatic Asylum, and 200/. 
to the North Staffordshire Infirmary, in 
addition to several thousand pounds for 
other charitable purposes. 

Nov. 22. Aged 77, Anne, widow of 
John Clews, esq. Alderman of New- 

. castle- under- Lyme. 

SurroLk.— Oct. 30. Aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Edward Griffin, 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s and St. Peter’s, 
Ipswich. 

Nov. 29. The wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Pinchback, of Woodbridge, and mo- 
ther of Mrs. Creswell, wife of the Rev. 
H. Creswell, of Canterbury. 

Surrey.—4ug. 7. At Westhumble, 
aged 73, George Daniell, esq. a Bencher 
of the Middle Temple. His widow is 
since deceased, on the 15th Dee. 

Dec. 19. At Esher, aged 66, Mary, 
wife of J. Holroyd, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Carshalton, aged 82, the 
widow of Josh. Rose, esq. of ae. 

Sussrx.—Sept. 14. At Chichester, 
aged 48, Capt. Cornthwaite Ommaney, 
h. p. 24th Dragoons. He was a Lieut. of 
the Royals at the battle of Waterloo, 
where he received a severe wound. 

Nov. 1. At Brighton, Thornhagh 
Philip Gurdon, esq. second son of the 
jate Brampton Gurdon Dillingham, esq. 
of Letton, Norfolk, and of Grundisburgh, 
Suffolk. 

Nov. 9: At Uckfield, Wm. Deane, 
esq. of Phillimore-place, Kensington. 

Dec.7. At Hastings, aged 32, Rich. 
Cancellor, esq. of Cambridge-place, Re- 
gent’s Park. 

Dec. 18. At Brighton, aged 46, Mary 
Ann Clare, daughter of the late P. Bre- 
ton, esq. of Southampton. 

Dec. 28. At Horsham, Mr. Frederick 
Gottlieb Wolf, late of Clement’s-lane. 

Lately. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, in 
her 63d year, Eliza, the wife of Wood- 
bine Parish, esq. a Commissioner of his 
Majesty’s Board of Excise. She was the 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Headley, 
Vicar of Northwalsham in Norfolk, and 
sister to Mr. Henry Headley, author of 
the popular work, * Select Beauties of 
Ancient English Poets, with Remarks ;” 
whose premature death, at the age of 23, 
in 1788, was justly deplored by many of 
the most accomplished scholars of that 
day, and an account of his writings was 
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inserted in vol. tvu. p. 1033. Mrs. Pa- 
rish, like her highly-gifted brother, was 
endowed with rare talents and a refined 
taste; her manners were courteous and 
unassuming, disinterested and affection- 
ate; she combined the graceful adorn- 
ments of character with the endearing 
virtues of the heart, and was justly and 
universally beloved and admired. 

Warwick.—Dec. 21. At Leamington, 
aged 82, Maria, widow of the Rev. Lit- 
tleton Powys, late recter of Achurch, 
Northamptonshire. 

At Birmingham, aged 38, Lieut. Allan 
Martin Williamson, R.N. (1815.) 

Wixrs.—Sept. 29. At Devizes, aged 
76, Mrs. Elizabeth Innes, a maiden 
lady, highly respected and beloved by her 
fami!y and friends, although a long conti- 
nuance of ill health had cut her off from 
all intercourse with general society. She 
was the eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
Edward Innes, formerly for forty years 
rector of Devizes, and the last member of 
his family resident in that town. 

Dec. 14. At Salisbury, in her 78th 
year, Susannah Harriet, widow of Wm. 
Eyre, esq. eldest dau. of Samuel Eyre, 
esq. of Newhouse. 

Worcester.—Dec. 10. At Worces- 
ter, aged 54, Thos. Collett, esq. of Bath, 
banker ; and of Ridgeside, Wilts. 

Dec. 16. At Grove Villa, near Wor- 
cester, Thomas Dixon, esq. M.D. a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

Yorx.—Oct. 20. Aged 48, John 
Crosse, esq. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. F.G.S. 
&e. He was a native of Hull, and his 
abilities were frequently devoted to pur- 
poses of public utility and charity in that 
town. He was the author of an Account 
of the York Musical Festival of 1823, 
with a sketch prefixed of the rise and 
progress of Musical Festivals in Great 
Britain, with biographical and historical 
notes, printed in 4to, 1825. 

Dec. 21. At Brawith Hall, near 
Thirsk, aged 80, Warcop Consett, esq. 
for many years an acting Magistrate for 
the North Riding, and the oldest Bencher 
of Gray’s Inn, London. 

Dec. 13. At Hull, aged 80, Sarah, 
widow of John Blundell, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Burton- Agnes, aged 24, 
Eliza, wife of Charles Swaby, esq. and 
second dau. of Sir Henry Boynton, Bart. 

Wates.—At Carmarthen, aged 76, 
Charles Morgan, esq. Clerk of the Peace 
for that County, and Registrar and Se- 
cretary to the Bishop of St. David's. 

Nov. 26. At Sully, Glam. aged 24, 
Mary, eldest dau. of late Evan Thomas, esq. 

ScoTLanp.—Sept. ... At Fraserburgh, 
Mr. Jas. Milne, Com. R.N. 

Oct.20. At Inchinnan, Capt. Thos. 
Blair, E. I. Co.’s service. 

Nov. 17. At Nunlands House, aged: 
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77, Elizabeth, eldest surviving sister of 
James Wood, M.D. late of Newcastle. 

Nov. 1, At Edinburgh, aged 55, Jas. 
Knowles, esq. of Kirkville, co. Aber- 
deen. 

Dec. 3. At Lees-house, Berwickshire, 
aged 39, Charles Marjoribanks, esq. M. P. 
for that county. He was the third son 
of the late Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. 
= whom a memoir was published in our 

umber for April last), by Allison, eld- 
est dau. of Wm. Ramsay, of Barnton, 
co. Midlothian, esq. He was first re- 
turned to Parliament at the last election ; 
and was President of the late Committee 
on the trade with China. He has died 
unmarried. 

TRELAND.—Sept. 3. At Cork, Capt. 
Gaston, 70th regt. 

Oct. 13. At Dublin, Lieut.-Gen. John 
Croker. He attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Col. 1796, Colonel 1805, Major-General 
1810, and Lieut.-General 1819. He 
served for some years on the staff in the 
West Indies. 

Nov. 16. At Bagenalstown, co. Kil- 
kenny, aged 28, the Hon. Frederick 
George Howard, M.P. for Morpeth, and 
Captain in the 90th regiment; second 
son of the Earl of Carlisle. On the pre- 
vious day he left the barracks near Kil- 
kenny, in a curricle, accompanied by two 
of his brother officers, and was proceeding 
to visit the detachment of the regiment 
quartered at Newtonbarry. A short way 
beyond Bagenalstown the horse took 
fright, and ran away. Captain Howard 
attempted to leap out, but was unfortu- 
nately thrown with great violence upon 
his head, which caused an effusion of 
blood on the brain. Capt. Howard was 
promoted to a company the 10th of March 
1827, and first returned to Parliament at 
the last general election. 

Dec. 8. Near Dublin, Penelope Anne, 
wife of Lieut:-Col. Cator. 

Lately. Aged 68, Lady Anne Gre- 
gory, sister to the Archbishop of Tuam, 
the Earl of Clancarty, the Countess of 
Rathdown, the Viscountess Castlemaine, 
&c. &c. She was the second daughter of 
William 1st Earl of Clancarty, by Anne, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Charles Gar- 
diner, and sister of Luke Ist Viscount 
Mountjoy ; and was married Oct. 1, 1789, 
to William Gregory, esq. Keeper of Phe- 
nix Park, Dublin. 

At Glenties, co. Donegal, Capt. S. 
Folvil, R.N. —. 

At Youghal, Capt. Henry Evans, 9th 
regt. eldest son of late Major-Gen. Evans. 

Mr.:W. Mortimer, of Straffan, Kildare, 
aged 125. He fought at Bunker’s-bill, 
where he was taken prisoner, and con- 
veyed from thence to Spithead, where he 
remained in confinement on board a prison 
ship until peace was concluded. He re- 
tained his faculties to the last. 


Near Dublin, Caroline, wife of R. Haig, 
esq. of Roebuck, dau. of late Sir W. 
Wolseley, Bart. 

At Dungannon, T. A. Staples Ahmuyt, 
esq. late Lieut-Col. Ist Madras Cavalry. 

Aged 96, the Rev. John Bankhead, for 
68 years Presbyterian Minister of the 
congregation at Ballicarry, the oldest in 
Ireland of that persuasion. 

East Inpies.—Feb. 12. At Bellary, 
Madras, Capt. French, 55th foot. 

March 24, At Bangalore, Capt. Mey- 
rick, 39th foot. 

April10. At Vallatore, Madras, Lieut. 
Buchan, Adj. 62d foot. 

April 15, At Poonamllaee, Madras, 
Lieut. Ross, 48th foot. 

April 29. At Bellary, Capt. Champion, 
55th foot. 

May 27. Septimus Edward Atkinson, 
Bengal Marines, youngest son of late 
Thos. Atkinson, esq. 

June 6. At Bancoorah, Lieut. C. H. 
S. Freeman, 47th Bengal N. I. 

July 2. At Cherrapoonjee, aged 33, 
Capt. J. S. Pitts, Bengal European regt. 

July 7. At Ghazepore, at the house 
of the Chevalier De L’ Etang, Lieut-Col. 
Henry Hawtrey, of the 3d L.C. 

July 10. At Benares, W. Aug. Brooke, 
esq. senior member Bengal civil service, 
agent to the Governor-general, &c. 

July 15. At Madras, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, Geo. Gibbes, esq. 
second son of Sir G. Gibbes, late of Bath. 

July17. At Malligaum, aged 47, Lieut.- 
Col. J. B. Dunsterville, 18th N.I. 

At Ellore, aged 31, Lieut.-Col. Ilted 
Gwynne, Madras N.I. son of late Rev. 
Wm. Gwynne, Rector of Hamsey and 
St. Ann, co. Sussex. 

At Cawngore, Capt. C. B. M‘Kinlay, 
60th N.I. 

July ... At Belgaum, Lieut. Thomas 
Sydenham Kennedy, Bombay Engineers, 
second son of late Dr. Alex. Kennedy, of 
Madras estab. 

July 22. At Poonah, in his 20th year, 
Thomas Percival, esq. E. I. Co.’s service, 
youngest and only surviving son of late 
Dr. Edw. Percival, of Bath. 

July 28. At Secumderabad, at the house 
of her brother Capt. Henry Lee, Louisa, 
youngest dau. of late Robert Lee, esq. 
of Walthamstow. 

Wesr Inpies.—July 15. At Dominica, 
Lieut. Thomas, Ist foot. 

‘ July 17. At Jamaica, Capt. Dale, 84th 
oot. 

Lately. At St.Lucia, Lieut.-Col. John 
Merrott Stephens, for many years a magis- 
trate of Gloucestershire. 

Oct. 27. In Virginia, aged 109, Mrs. 
Catherine Rankins, a native of the coun- 
try, and a loyal subject of the sovereign 
of England, who viewed America as still 
in a state of rebellion. Her memory was 
excellent, and her spirits unimpaired. 
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AsroaD.—Feb. 28. On board the steam- 
boat Quorra, in the river Niger, ‘Thomas 
Briggs, esq. M.D. eldest son of Dr. 
Briggs, late of Liverpool, and senior me- 
dical officer of the African expedition 
under the charge of Mr. Lander. His 
death is much deplored. 

Aug. 14, At Lisbon, Paul Jorge, esq. 
youngest son of John Jorge, esq. of Upper 
Montague-st. Russell-sq. 

Sept. 15. At Bruges, Capt. O’ Flaherty, 
late 8th Royal Vet. Batt. 

Sept. 29. Drowned, whilst bathing, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Edward Willes 
Blencowe, Lieut. 75th regt. and son of 
R. W. Blencowe, esq. Hayes, Middlesex. 

Sept.28. At Stuttgard, Sir Chas. Hen. 
Colville, Knt. of Duftield-ball, Derbyshire. 
He was knighted on acting as represen- 
tative for the present Lord Lynedoch at 
the installation of the Bath, in 1815. 

Oct.10. At Valence, in France, aged 
61, the Rt. Hon. Juliana Lucy, Lady 
Farnham, sister to the Earl of Mount- 
norris. She was the eldest daughter of 
Arthur the first Earl, by his first wife 
the Hon. Lucy Fortescue, only daughter 
of George first Lord Lyttelton; and was 
married July 4th,1789, to John Barry, esq. 
now Lord Farnham (to which title he 
succeeded in 1823), and a representative 
peer of Ireland. Her Ladyship had no 
issue. 
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Oct. 22. At Berlin, Dr. Hermbstadt, 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Lately. At Paris, Sir Rich. Vaughan, 
Knt. late of Bristol and Redland-court, 
co. Gloucester. He received the honour 
of knighthood April 20, 1815. 

Suddenly, at an advanced age, at Odessa, 
General Cobley, youngest brother of the 
Rev. John Cobley, of Cheddar, Somerset. 
He was a very distinguished officer in the 
Russian service, during the reign of the 
Empress Catherine the Second. 

Murdered, near Carthagena, Colonel 
Woodbine, a British officer, with his wife, 
and son, aged 14. He was formerly em- 
ployed by the British Government in the 
Floridas, as a leader of the Indians against 
the North Americans. He prided him- 
self in being able to acquire more influence 
over the savage than any other European, 
He made propositions to the Columbian 
Government to clear waste lands by the 
employment of Indians and Negroes, and 
a portion of land was granted him on 
the banks of the bay of Carthagena. The 
severity of his discipline, and more parti- 
cularly of his wife, in the management of 
that class of persons, did not fail to raise 
them up many enemies. He was not 
engaged in the Columbian service during 
the dissensions which prevailed there two 
years ago, and his assassination could have 
no political object. 
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Vol. CI. ii. 182. A handsome marble 
tablet has been erected to the memory of 
the comedian Elliston, in St. John’s 
Church, Waterloo-road, on the south side 
of the altar. The inscription is from the 
pen of his son-in-law, Nicholas Torre, esq. 

“Haud procul ab hoc loco sepultus est 
ROBERTUS GULIELMUS ELLISTON, cujus me- 
moriz sacrum liberi sui superstites, amicis 
etiam quibusdam opem afferentibus, hoc marmor 
penendum curavei unt. 

“ Optimus ille parens, ingenio capaci praditus, 
natus est octavo die Apriliss MDCCLXXIVi.; 
et, spe melioris evi, obiit septimo die Julii, 
MDCCCXXXI. anno etatis 57. 

Dum pia Melpomene, nato pereunte, querelas 

Fundit, et aute alias orba Thalia gemit, 

Non minus in lachrymas fidi solvuntur amici, 

Non minus egregii pignora chara Tor; 
#quum et propositi deplorant grande tenacem, 

Eximiz fider jastitiaque virum. 

P. 473. A monument has been erected 
in Hebron Church, Northumberland, to 
the memory of the late Rev. 7. Fallow- 
field, on which is inscribed this deserved 
testimonial :—“ Erected by the Parishio- 
ners and Friends of the Rev. Thomas 
Fallowfield, A. M., Curate of this Cha- 
pelry, and Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, who died at Great Strickland, 
in Westmorland, Oct. 21, 1831, zt. 49, 
in remembrance of his excellence as a 
Preacher, his charity as a Christian, and 


his kind and sociable qualities as a 
Man.” 

Vol. C1I. i. p. 275. A beautiful mo- 
nument, sculptured by E. H. Baily, has 
been erected in the parish church of 
Trowbridge, to commemorate the cele. 
brated poet the Rev. G. Crabbe. It bears 
the following inscription: —“ Sacred to 
the memory of the Rev. George Crabbe, 
LL.B. who died on the 3d of February, 
1832, in the 78th year of his age, and the 
18th of his service as Rector of this parish. 
Born in humble life, he made himself what 
he was, breaking through the obscurity of 
his birth by the force of his genius; yet 
he never ceased to feel for the less for- 
tunate, entering, as his works can testify, 
into the sorrows and wants of the poorest 
of his parishioners, and so discharging the 
duties of a pastor and a Magistrate, as to 
endear him to all around him. As a 
writcr, he cannot be better described than 
in the words of a great Poet, his contem- 
porary— 

* Though nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.’, 


This monument was erected by some of 
his affectionate friends and parishioners.” 

P. 282. The Rev. Benjamin Richard- 
son, of — near Bath, was one of the 
earliest members of the Geological So- 
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ciety. He was, observed Mr. Murchi- 
son, in his anniversary address to that 
body for 1833, “a man of great single- 
ness of character and generosity of dispo- 
sition, and as a cultivator of science, he 
was distinguished by the extent of his 
knowledge,—not drawn from books, but 
from an examination of Nature in her 
own domains. In the pursuit of geology 
he was well instructed from his own re- 
searches; but he was ever delighted to 
tell that he owed his first ideas of the 
subject to his friend William Smith. To 
his generosity of disposition, our museum, 
and those of many local institutions, are 
deeply indebted. He collected only that 
he might give away; and, regardless of all 
personal fame, he never failed, when a 
discovery was made, to call around him 
those. who could profit by it. Thus, 
though he was never seen amongst us, 
and though his name was rarely heard, he 
was steadily labouring in our cause, and 
silently but effectually urging it on.” 

CII. ii. 82. Catharine, the first wife of 
Sir James Mackintosh, died April 8, 
1797, aged 32, and was buried at St. Cle- 
ment’s Danes, where (on the staircase, at 
the west end) is a Latin inscription to 
her memory, written by Dr. Parr, and 
which is printed in his Works. 

P. 267. The electors of Southwark 
have p:id a well-merited compliment to 
the memory of their late representative, 
Charles Calvert, esq. by causing to be 
struck a beautiful medal, executed by Wil- 
liam Wyon, esq. A.R.A. chief engraver 
of his Majesty's Mint. The medal is 
somewhat larger than a crown-piece, and 
exhibits on the obverse a striking and 
agreable likeness of Mr. Calvert; and, 
on the reverse, the following inscription: 
— “<A Tribute from the Electors of 
Southwark, to the Memory of Charles 
Calvert, esq. their faithful Representa- 
tive in five successive Parliaments, first 
elected 1812.—Died Sept. 1832.” 

P. 567. The valuable library of Zord 
de Clifford, brought from King’s Weston, 
was sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson 
in six days, Dec. 2—8, 1832. 

Vol. CIII. i. 94. The officers of the 
Inniskillen dragoons have subscribed for 
the erection of a monument to their late 
commander Lt.-Col. Greswolde, in the fa- 
mily burial-place, at Mamble in Worces- 
tershire. ‘The Lieut.-Colonel had within 
five months purchased his commission of 
Lord George Lennox for 20,0004. By 
sudden death, the purchase money was 

ost. 

Ibid. A very elegant and chaste mo- 
nument (by Bacon) has been erected in 
St. Peter’s Church, Isle of Thanet, to 
the memory of Capt. Richard Burton, of 
the 24th regiment; and his brother officers 
at Trichinopoly have also erected a very 
handsome monument at that place. 
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Pp. 179, 634: The family of the late 
Alderman Waithman, have presented to 
the Corporation of London a Portrait of 
him, which has been accepted by the Court 
of Common Council. 

P. 283. Sir Henry Wright Wilson was 
brother-in-law to the Marquis of Ailes- 
bury; having married, Sept. 17, 1799, 
Lady Frances -Elizab.- Brudenell-Bruce, 
younger dau. of Thomas the first and late 
Earl. Her Ladyship survives him. 

P. 360. The will of the Earl of Dud- 
ley has been proved, and probate granted 
for 350,000/. personal property, within 
the province of Canterbury. His Lord- 
ship has written a codicil, in his own very 
neat autograph, upon note paper, by which 
he leaves Lady Lyndhurst an annuity of 
20007. a-year, to be paid to herself quar- 
terly; if she attempts to se!l or dispose of 
the annuity, it becomes void. He like- 
wise by a codicil, written by himself, 
leaves an annuity of 800/. a year to his 
friend Mrs. Spencer, the wife of William 
Spencer the poet, who is in Paris; and a 
legacy of 25,0007. to Mrs. Spencer’s son, 
to be paid to him when he is twenty-five 
years of age. Lord Dudley has also left 
5000/. to the Bishop of Exeter. In the 
will of the late Viscountess Dudley and 
Ward, 100,000/. is given to the estate of 
the Earl, her son; and the remaining 
property does not exceed 60,000J. a large 
proportion of which is disposed of in le- 
gacies and provisions for old servants. 
Personal property under 160,000/. 

P.477. ‘Mrs. Emery was the authoress 
of “ The Visit of Innocence, and other 
poems,” and of a poem in blank verse, en- 
titled “ The Four Walks of Life, a do- 
mestic Tale.” 

P. 569. The late William Morgan, 
esq. F.R.S. was the son of William 
Morgan, of Bridgend, in the county of 
Glamorgan, and of Sarah, daughter of 
Rice Price, of Tynton, in the same 
county, the sister of the celebrated Dr. 
Price. By his father, who was of the 
medical profession and in very consider- 
able practice in the county, he was de- 
scended from an ancient family, who for 
many generations possessed the estate of 
Ystrad, in Glamorganshire. He was 
born at Bridgend on the 6th June, 1750, 
and commenced his education in his na- 
tive town, whence, after a short time, he 
was removed to a school in the neigh- 
bouring town of Coity, and subsequently 
to the free school at Cowbridge, where, 
under the tuition of Dr. Williams, he 
made a rapid progress in his classical 
studies, and became in the course of a 
short time the head boy of the school. 
After quitting Cowbridge, and a short 
time spent with his family, at Bridgend, 
and in acquiring under his father a know- 
ledge of dispensing medicines, which he 
retained in after life, he repaired to Lon- 
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don, with a view of obtaining a situation 
under some general practitioner. Before 
this was accomplished, he was recalled to 
the country by the death of his sister 
and father. ie remained there for a 
short time, and after the settlement of 
his father’s affairs again returned to Lon- 
don, where, by the kind assistance of his 
maternal uncle, Dr. Price, he was now 
enabled to enter as a student at Guy’s 
Hospital. There he continued for three 
or four years, pursuing his medical studies 
with great zeal, industry, and. success. 
These are sufficiently evinced by the ma- 
nuscript copies still extant of the lectures 
which he attended. In February, 1774, 
he was, at the recommendation of Dr. 
Price, appointed Assistant Actuary to 
the Equitable Society, and succeeded to 
the office of Actuary in February 1775. 
Here he had an opportunity of following 
the peculiar bent of his genius, and he 
pursued his mathematical studies with 
great ardour and an enthusiastic love of 
science. It was his constant habit at this 
time, and for many years afterwards, to 
rise every morning between four and five 
o'clock, winter and summer, to pursue 
his studies. To these he again recurred 
in the evening; but finding, when he 
encountered difficulties in his evening 
studies, that his ardour to surmount them 
deprived him of rest, he abandoned the 
study of mathematics in the evening, and 
devoted those hours either to the study of 
experimental philosophy (chemistry or 
electricity, but more particularly the lat- 
ter, ) or in reading and abridging the works 
of the Greek historians. Mr. Morgan’s 
distinct publications have been enume- 
rated; but it may be added that in 1788 
he communicated, through Dr. Price, his 
first paper to the Royal Society, namely, 
on the Probabilities of Survivorships be- 
tween two Persons of any given Age, 
and the Method of determining the Value 
of Reversions depending on those Sur- 
vivorships (from tables of the REAL pro- 
babilities of life; this had never been 
done before). For this paper the Presi- 
dent and Council adjudged to him the 
gold medal on Sir Godfrey Copley’s do- 
nation, and he was shortly afterwards 
elected a Fellow of that learned Society. 
He subsequently made three other com- 
munications to the Society, in the years 
1783, 1791, and 1794. ‘These papers com- 
prised the solution of seventeen different 
problems ; and, in 1799, he communicated 
the solution of seven more problems in 
which three lives are involved, in all of 
which were also involved a contingency 
never before accurately determined, name- 
ly, that of one life failing after another in 
a given time. These problems may be 
said to have exhausted the subject so far 
as it relates to contingencies on three 
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lives. The whole of these papers he af- 
terwards revised and republished in the 
second edition of his work on the Doc- 
trine of Annuities, 1821. He also com- 
municated to the Royal Society a paper 
on the Non-conducting power of a Va- 
cuum. In Rees’s Cyclopedia, he wrote 
on Life Annuities, Chance, Funds, In- 
terest. 

P. 644. The late tragedian, Edmund 
Kean, died intestate, and though it has 
been calculated that during the 19 years 
he was before the London public, his re- 
ceipts amounted to nearly 150,000/., his 
affairs at the time of his death were in 
such a state that neither Mrs. Kean, his 
widow, nor his son, thought proper to take 
out letters of administration to his effects. 
Mr. William Halton, one of the creditors 
of the estate, having made an application 
to the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
for administration to be granted to him, 
both the widow and son (the next of kin), 
were served with a citation, according to 
the practice of that Court, directing 
them, either to take out administration 
themselves, or to show cause why Mr. 
Halton should not do so. Neither of the 
parties having appeared to this citation, 
the Ordinary granted letters of admuinis- 
tration to the creditor, who has sworn 
the whole of the effects of poor Kean 
within the province of Canterbury, to be 
under the value of 600/. 

CIII. ii. 78. Under the Earl of Ply- 
mouth’s will, no part of his property will 
go with the title. His Lordship be- 
queaths 2000/. per annum to his Coun- 
tess, in addition to her jointure of 10,0004. 
per annum. The Hewell estate is left to 
his brother-in-law, the Hon. R. Clive, and 
his family. To Viscount Holmesdale 
(the eldest son of Earl Amherst, who 
married the late Earl's mother) property 
to the amount of 10,000/. a-year is be- 
queathed. 

P.8l. Ata meeting of the friends of 
the late Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. held 
at Lord Clive’s house, on the Ist of July, 
it was unanimously resolved to erect a 
full-length statue of the deceased of white 
marble, in Westminster Abbey. Sub- 
scriptions were immediately entered into, 
and upwards of 1,600 were subscribed 
before the company separated. ‘The Hon. 
R. H. Clive, the Hon. Mountstuart El- 
phinstone, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Col. 
Pasley, C.B.., and Lieut.-Col. Barne- 
wall, were appointed a Committee to 
carry the determination into effect. They 
have agreed with Mr. Chantrey for the 
monument, and more than 2,300/. has. 
been subscribed ; of which, sums of 100/. 
have been contributed by the Pacha of 
Egypt, the Duke of Buccleugh, the Duke 
of Northumberland, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Earl Powis; and sums of 
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501. by the Duke of Montrose, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, the Earl of Ripon, Lord 
Prudhoe, Viscount Sidmouth, Viscount 
Clive, the Hon. R. Clive, the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Rt. Hon. Sir 
James Graham, Sir W. W. Wynn, Sir 
J. W. Lubbock, Lt.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Dallas, Major-Gen. Sir H. Worsley, Col. 
Wm. Alston, Lt.-Col. Barnewall, Arch. 
Little, esq., Thos. Snodgrass, esq., Han- 
bury Tracy, esq., T. Telford, esq. &c. &c. 

P. 176. The will, with three codicils, 
of the late Duke of Sutherland, has been 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, by the oath of his eldest son the 
present Duke, who is sole executor. The 
personal effects were sworn as amounting 
to more than 1,000,000/. sterling, the 
maximum named in the Act of Parlia- 
ment regulating the probate and adminis- 
tration duties. (Within the last few years 
there have been several instances in which 
a larger property has escaped without 
being proportionately subject to this tax. 
The late Mr. Rundell died worth about 
1,200,0002. personal property, and the 
property of the late Sir Robert Peel was 
similarly situated.) After providing for 
the dowager Duchess and the other parts 
of his family, together with his servants, 
his Grace bequeaths the residue of his 
estate to his eldest son, the present Duke. 
York-houseis entailed upon the Dukedom. 

P. 184. Besides a monument to be 
erected in Dublin to the memory of the 
late Mr. Sneyd, and which is likely to be 
a noble memorial, the gentry of Cavan 
have resolved to have a local record of bis 
virtues. 

P. 187. John Springett Harvey, esq. 
was Accountant-general of the Court of 
Chancery. 

P. 189. The late N. G. Clarke, esq. 
K.C. had practised for half a century 
honourably and successfully at the bar, 
and had been for some years senior coun- 
sel on the Midland Circuit, from which 
he had very recently retired. He was 
for nearly forty years Recorder of Wal- 
sall; and during the intervals of his duties 
as a barrister, devoted much of his time 
to those of a magistrate for Staffordshire 
and Warwickshire. He was the last 
Chief Justice of Brecon, but had not 
gone more than three or four circuits be- 
fore the abolition of that office. He for 
many years commanded the Handsworth 
troop of Staffordshire Yeomanry Caval- 
ry; and in that capacity, as well as in his 
magisterial character, had rendered many 
important services to the town of Birm- 
ingham. 

P. 271. Gen. Sir James Affieck was 
born in 1758, at Finedon, Northampton- 
shire, of which parish his father had been 
for many years Vicar. He was educated 
at Westminster. He was an excellent 
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officer in the 16th Light Dragoons, and 
particularly distinguished by his energy 
and discipline. Having succeeded to the 
title and family property in Suffolk, he 
was as much distinguished for an inde- 
pendent country gentleman as he had been 
for a military officer, At Dalham-hall 
he resided for a quarter of a century, 
giving employment to the poor by exten- 
sive farming and planting, providing reli- 
gious education for the young, and sup- 
plying comfort to the sick and aged. 
Every year witnessed the improvement 
of the people in their moral and domestic 
condition, while the appearance and culti- 
vation of the country round his residence, 
gave further proof of the active and bene- 
volent spirit which presided there. He 
warmly advocated the cause of the agri- 
culturists; and took a decided and active 
part in opposing the Roman Catholic 
claims, and the measure of Parliamentary 
Reform. He liberally subscribed to sup- 
port the Conservative candidate for Suf- 
folk, and the last time he went from 
home was to vote for Mr. Waddington. 
The closing hours of his valuable life 
were most peaceful and altogether Chris-- 
tian, surrounded by his nearest and dearest 
relatives. He had a most filial and reve- 
rential attachment to the Church of Eng- 
land, and as a fitting act of respect to his 
remains, ten clergymen attended at his 
funeral as pall-bearers. 

P. 275. At a meeting of the friends 
and admirers of the late Mr. Wilberforce, 
held at York, Oct. 3, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York in the Chair, the follow- 
ing Resolutions were severally proposed 
and unanimously adopted :—1. moved by 
Earl Fitzwilliam, seconded by Sir F. L. 
Wood, Bart. ‘That the great abilities of 
the late William Wilberforce, industri- 
ously exerted to the Jatest hour of his life, 
in the genuine spirit of Christianity, for 
the attainment of objects of the most 
enlarged benevolence, has acquired for 
his memory the veneration of his fellow- 
citizens.—2. moved by Lord Morpeth, 
M.P. seconded by P. B. Thompson, esq. 
M.P. That the connection so long sub- 
sisting between Mr. Wilberforce and this 
County, which he represented in six suc- 
cessive Parliaments, during a period of 
twenty-eight years, calls upon us to trans- 
mit to our posterity some Memorial of a 
character so worthy of the imitation of 
those who engage in public life.—3. 
moved by Henry Gally Knight, esq., se- 
conded by Geo. Strickland, esq. M.P. 
That, while the meeting highly approve 
of the plan which has been proposed for 
erecting a column to the memory of Mr. 
Wilberforce, at Hull, his native town, 
they are of opinion that there should also 
be a memorial of him placed in some 
situation in which the inhabitants of the 
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several districts of this great county feel 
a common interest.—4. moved by the 
Lord High Chancellor, seconded by the 
Rev. W. V. Harcourt. ‘That the na- 
ture of such memorial must, in some de- 
gree, depend upon the aggregate amount 
of the subscriptions which may be re- 
ceived, and that it is advisable (if the 
sum raised be adequate), to found a be- 
nevolent institution, of a useful descrip- 
tion, in this county, and to put up a tablet 
to the memory of Mr. Wilberforce; but, 
should the subscriptions be insufficient to 
accomplish such an object, that they shall 
be applied to the erection of a monument. 
The fifth Resolution appointing a Com- 
mittee, was moved by Lord Milton, and 
seconded by Geo. Cholmeley, esq. ; and 
the sixth, of thanks to the Chairman, was 
moved by Earl Carlisle, and seconded by 
Lord Stourton. Ata subsequent meet- 
ing at York on the 2Ist of the same 
month, it was resolved, “ That the gene- 
ral sense of the public appears to the 
Committee to be in favour of a York- 
shire School, for instructing the Indigent 
Blind, and educating them in habits of 
industry; and that Local Committees 
should be formed in all the principal 
towns in Yorkshire, to promote the sub- 
scriptions, and to correspond with the 
Central Committee.” Earl Fitzwilliam 
has subscribed 500/. and the Archbishop 
200/., and the Rev. W. V. Harcourt is 
appointed Chairman of the Committee at 
York.—The Committee of the Wilber- 
force Fund established in London (the 
first meeting of which was noticed in p. 
275), at a meeting held at the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s room at Westminster Hall, on 
Nov. 15, came to the following Resolu- 
tions: “ That a sum not exceeding 500/. 
be set apart for the purpose of placing in 
Westminster Abbey a monument to the 
memory of the late William Wilberforce, 
esq. ‘That the remainder of the sums 
already contributed, and such as shall 
hereatter be subscribed, be employed in 
the foundation of some Christian Institu- 
tion, to be connected with the name of 
Wilberforce; the particular character and 
place of such Institution to depend, as it 
obviously must depend, on the amount 
which may become applicable to it; the 
Committee having generally in view some 
such object as a Scholarship, a School, or 
a Foreign Mission, of the Church of 
England.” A marble bust of Mr. Wil- 
bertorce, from an admirable model by S. 
Joseph, esq. is to be placed in some pub- 
lic situation in Leeds.—Mr. Wilberforce’s 
will has been proved in the Prerogative 


Court of Canterbury, by the oaths of 


James Stephen, Abel Smith, and Robert 

Spooner, esqrs., three of the executors. 

John Thornton, esq. the other executor, 
Gent. Mas. December, 1833. 
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having renounced his right to act. The 
personal property has been sworn not to 
amount in value to 25,000/. nearly the 
whole of which is directed to be divided 
in equal proportions among the surviving 
children, 

P, 282. Richard Price, esq. barrister- 
at-law, superintended the edition of War- 
ton’s History of Poetry, published in 
18... He was a particular friend of the 
late Professor J. J. Park, for whom he 
had offered to deliver three lectures at 
King’s College, “‘ on the origin and na- 
ture of base tenures,” but his own de- 
clining health prevented the fulfilment of 
his promise. It is remarkable that they 
both died on the same day. 

P, 286. Lady Graves was a native of 
the south of France, and has left two 
children. Her mortal disease was not 
the cholera, but pulmonary consumption. 

Ibid. Captain Chinnock was accom- 
panying his friend and commanding 
officer, Colonel Williams, on a two 
months’ leave of absence to his native 
land, by the advice of his medical offi- 
cers. During a gale he fell overboard 
in the Bay of Biscay, and every effort to 
save him, or even to obtain his body, 
proved fruitless. He was, with the ex- 
ception of one, the last of the band of 
officers who formed the original expedi- 
tion to Portugal. He was very active in 
the early arrangements, and is mentioned 
in Colonel Hodges’s work as having, 
with his friend Captain Staunton, nar. 
rowly escaped being murdered at Rye, 
while recruiting for the service. He 
eminently distinguished himself in every 
action during the siege of Oporto, was 
seriously wounded in the head while de- 
fending the Barrack-square, by the side of 
the late Colonel Burrell, in the memorable 
attack on the town on the 29th Septem- 
ber, and had also, in several subsequent 
actions, been wounded in the leg, elbow 
and shoulder. 

P. 368. On the 12th Dee. the Roya 
permission was granted to Francis Lyt- 
telton Holyoake, of Studley castle, Warw. 
and Ribston-hall, co. York, esq. to use 
the name of Goodricke after Holyoake, 
and bear the arms of Goodricke quarterly, 
in regard for the memory of the late Sir 
H. J. Goodricke, Bart. Mr. Fortescue 
the minor, inherits the Fortescue estates 
(lately enjoyed by Sir H. Goodricke,) not 
as * heir-at-law,” but under the will of 
Lord Clermont, who bequeathed them in 
the first instance to his nephew Sir Harry 
Goodricke, with remainder to his cousin, 

P. 370. Major E. J. Ridge was a son 
of the late Thos. Ridge, esq. of Kilmis- 
ton. 

P. 373. Add to the Works of Miss 
Hannah More :—The Spirit of Prayer.— 
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Feast of Freedom, a Poem on the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in Ceylon.—Tracts writ- 
ten during the Riots in the year 1817. 
The Duke of Gloucester has contributed 
201. to the fund now raising for erecting 
a Tablet in Wrington church to the me- 
mory of this lady, and also for establish- 
ing a School (to bear her name), in con- 
nection with the new church in the parish 
of St. Philip and Jacob, in Bristol, to- 
wards the endowment of which she has 
bequeathed the residue of her estate. 
The names of the Bishops of Salisbury, 
Lichfield and Coventry, Bath and Wells, 
and Lincoln, Sir R. Inglis, &e. appear in 
the list of subscribers. Meetings for 
om this object have been held at 

anchester and other populous places. 

P. 471. A meeting of the pupils of 
the late Rev. John Carr, M.A. was held 
on the 23d Dec. in the school-room at 
Durham, which was very fully attended 
by a deeply-affected company, and the 
chair taken by John Hodgson, esq. M.P. 
A feeling address was made by Francis 
Dixon Johnson, esq. of Aykley Heads, 
barrister-at-law, who alluded to the uni- 
versal approbation with which Mr. Carr’s 
scientific works were received at Cam- 
bridge: “ To prove that he discharged his 
duties as a preceptor with very consider- 
able skill and excellence, we need only 
refer to the Calendars of the two Uni- 
versities, where we shall find the names 
of a Rawlinson, a Mitford, or an Ed- 
ward Peacock, a Riddle, a Birkett, a 
Raine, or a Barnes. The high honours 
which those gentlemen have obtained, 
place his character as a school-master in a 
high position.” Mr. Johnson afterwards 
mentioned, as a circumstance illustrating 
Mr. Carr’s extreme modesty, that “a 
considerable time ago it was proposed 
that a subscription should be entered into, 
by his then pupils, to present Mr. Carr 
with a piece of plate. The plan had 
been proceeded with to a considerable ex- 
tent, when it happened that Mr. Carr 
became acquainted with the intention, 
and he most strongly expressed his deter- 
mination not to accept of such a testi- 
mony, giving this explanation, that we 
were all young and inexperienced in the 
world, and that, as he had not long dis- 
charged his duties as a schoolmaster, we 
had not had the opportunity of judging of 
the benefit which we might derive from 
his instructions.” The first resolution 
was seconded by the Rev. F. A. Faber, 
who remarked, that, “Small as was the 
number educated at Durham school, there 
were at one time no less than four Fel- 
lows of Trinity college, Cambridge, who 
had been pupils of Mr. Carr.” The next 
speaker was the Rev. John Raine, Fel- 
low of Trinity college, Cambridge, who 
enlarged on Mr. Carr’s talents and amiable 
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qualitiesina very eloquent address. Speak- 
ing of his scientific pursuits, he remark- 
ed: “ Those studies which in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge he had prosecuted 
so successfully, he did not abandon when 
he left it. here were few men who 
had had a more valuable and complete 
apparatus of mathematical instruments, 
few who were better practical astrono- 
mers, than Mr. Carr. He made no 
ane no ostentatious display of his 

nowledge. But when he became warm- 
ed by conversation, when his eye bright- 
ened, and he began to lay his hand first 
on one and then on another of his instru- 
ments, and to point out their nature, con- 
struction, and use, with a dexterity and 
clearness pre-eminently his own, then 
you saw that you were in the company of 
one who loved science for its own sake— 
of one whose attainments were at once 
deep, varied, and accurate. To the 
kindred mixed sciences he was not less 
strongly attached than to astronomy ; and 
his collections in these different depart- 
ments will be preserved by his family as 
a precious memorial of him.” It was 
then resolved, “ That a monument be 
erected to the memory of the late Mr. 
Carr, by his pupils, in the cathedral 
church of Durham, in which his remains 
were interred; and that an engraving be 
procured of a faithful portrait in the pos- 
session of the family.” It was afterwards 
mentioned that a design for the monu- 
ment had been offered by Mr. Carr’s in- 
timate friends, Robert Surtees, esq. of 
Mainsforth, and the Rev. James Raine, 
whose antiquarian abilities were well 
known. We understand that it is also 
intended to establish a Carr Fellowship 
in the University of Durham, and to give 
annually a Carr medal.— Mr. Carr’s elder 
brother, Thomas Carr, M.A. was a Fel- 
low and Bursar of Trin. coll. Camb. In 
p. 472, line 7, for Henry read Hendry; 
1, 19, Rev. John Raine ; 1. 24, Columbus 
Ingilby, esq. 

P. 475. The family of Vyner were 
erroneously stated to be benefited by the 
death of Mrs. Chaplin; they were not 
related. 

P. 478. Capt. Wm. W. Dowell was 
formerly a member of Clare-hall, Cam- 
bridge,'and lately Assistant Revenue Sur- 
veyor at Ratnaghirry in the Concan. 
He died at sea, on the 28th of June, in 
his 37th year. 

Part i. p. 465. Francis John Browne, 
esq. of Frampton, Dorset, has bequeath- 
ed the following legacies to charitable 
institutions: To the Society for the 
Relief of Clergymen’s Widows and Chil- 
dren established in Dorsetshire, 500/. ; 
to Salisbury Infirmary, 700/.; to Exeter 
Lunatic Asylum, 200/.; to Exeter In- 
firmary, 700/.; to Bath Hospital, 500/. 
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Blosse, Sir F. L. 462 
Blundell, E. 555. F. 
554 
Blunt, E. E. P. 538 
Boddington, R. B. 
363 
Bodle, H. M. 538 
Bogard, A. 286 
Bobun, C. S. 270 
Boileau, Capt. C. L. 
270 
Boissier, P. 284 
Bolland, J. G. 186 
Bond, 8.553. T.185, 
552 
Booker, M. A. 474. 
T. W. 355 
Booth, F.449. G.462 
Borough, A. E. 78 
Bosanquet, Sir J.B. 
269. S. R.462 
Boscawen, J. E. 173 
Boucher, H. 363 
Boudier, J. 89 
Boughey, Sir T F. 
462 
Boultbee, C, 379 


Lady 


Names. 


Bourchier, Lt.-Col. 
270 
Bourne, J. 555 
Bowditch, T. 477 
Bowen, D. 270. Lt. 
C.H.93. W.W.363 
Bower, A. 77 
Bowers, Com,-Gen. 
H. 538 
Bowes, Maj. J. 362 
Bowles 352 
Bowring 61 
Bowser, Sir T. 186 
Bowyer, W. 462 
Boyce, Lt.W.H. 189 
Boye, Lt. C. H. 563 
Boyer, S. A. 382 
Boynton, H. 462 
Boyton 173 
Bradbury 277 
Braddenbam, W. 2 
Braddick, M. 538 
Bradley 452 
Braithwaite, S. 467 
Brandstrom,J.S.554 
Bray, J. F. M. 284 
Breton, M. A.C.555 
Bretteil, G. 174 
Brewin, A. 77 
Brewster, H. 173 
Bricknell, W. S. 77. 
E. 91. 
Bridge, B. 88 
Bridgett, T. 187 
Brigges, J. 551 
Briggs, C.77. T.174, 
477, 557. W. T. 
538 
Bright, J. 186 
Briscoe, E, 189. J.59 
Britton, 354 
Broadley, J. 158 
Broadwood, J. F.477 
J.T. 477 
Brocklesby, T. 554 
Brockman,E.D. 461 
F. 363 
Brooke,A.189. Maj.- 
Gen.A.269.G.270. 
W. A. 556 
Brooks, Lt. A. 478. 
J. 187. W. 379 
Brooksbank, S. 554 
Broughton 554. J. 
D. 462 
Brouncker, R. 462 
Brown, E. H. 270. 
J. 93. T.C. 174 
Browne 190. F. J. 
562. W. 378. 
Browning, W. S. 462 
Brownlie, Lt. 93 
Bruce, E. 381. Lady 
E. B. 174. Lady 
F.E.B.558. M.462 


573 


Brydges, Sir E. 2 
Buccleuch, Duke of 
163 
Buchan. 556 
Buckhouse, T.C. 77 
Bull 98 
Buller, A. 461 
Bulteel, C. J. C.363 
Bunney, W. 286 
Burchall, K. 284 
Burdett, G. 538 
Burfoot, J. W. 538 
Burges, T. J. 92 
Burgess 461. Bishop 
455. A. E. 558. 
J.C. A. 553 
Burgh, A. 184 
Burke, C. 190 
Burn, J. H. 363. R. 
184 : 
Burnes, J, 550 
Burmester, M. 476 
Burnett,Col. 190. E. 
415 
Burrard, Sir C. 363. 
H. 284 
Burroughs,E.M.363 
Burrowes, M. I. E. 
K. 538. 
Burslem, Cap. M.W. 
188 


Burton, H. M. 286. 
J. 538. M. 176. 
Cap. R. 558 
Bury, C. 76 
Bushell, C. 363 
Busteed, J. 269 
Bute, Marq. 355 
Butler, Archd. 356. 
C. 479. M. 28g 
Butts, W. 379 
Byng, Lady A. 461 
Byrne, C. 187 
Bywater 475 
Cabley, Gen. 557 
Cadell, Lt.-Col. C, 
362 
Cadogan, Maj. W. 
H. 362. W. 284 
Calcraft, A. M. 538. 
Lady C. 270 
Calcutta, Bp. 98 
Calthorpe, Lady, 77 
Calvert, C. 558 
Cameron, Col. 270, 
A. 478. D. 77. E. 
S. 90. M. 382, 
Lady V. 77. 
Campbell, Sir A. 84 
C. 84. F.93. F. 
E. 462. Maj. H. 
D. 462. Maj. J. 
381. M. 286. M. 
P. 476. R. C, 282, 
Lady 538 








574 


Cam, W. 92 

Cancellor, R. 555 

Canning, T. 92 

Capel, H. J. 467 

Carew, J. C,174. J. 
M. 270 

Carey, H. 98. H. G. 
462 


Carlis 87 
Carlisle, W. 90 
Carpenter, T. C, 382 
Carr, J. 159, 449. 
562. Col. M. W. 
189 
Carrighan, A. 270 
Carson E. 554 
Carter, L. 183. 
W. 380 
Cartwright, A. 77 
Cashel, Archbp. 269 
Casley, J. 538 
Caswell, E. 92 
Cates, Lt. 93 
Cator, P. A. 556 
Cattermole, G. 352 
Cattlow, J. S. 184 
Cave, 555 
Cawthorn, J. 380 
Chaffy, M. 554 
Chalmers, M.T. 174 
Chambers 544. M. 
174 
Champion, Cap. 556 
Chapeau, W. P. 477 
Chaplin, T. 475 
Chapman,W.H.173 
Charleton, Lt. T. W. 
286 
Charrington, H. 285 
Chatteris, W. 363 
Chauant, N.D. 475 
Chaumette, S. 552 
Chester, B, 84 
Chesterton, E. 188 
Chetwynd, G. 270 
Chichester, A.J.381 
Children, J. G. 449 
China, Emp’. 286 
Chinnery 478 
Chinnock, Capt. 
561. Capt. S. 286 
Chirol, F. 462 
Chitop, H. 538 
Chitty, I. 174 
Cholmondeley,H.84 
Christie, S. 284.. Dr, 
T. 94. 
Church, M. 282, M. 
P. 462 
Churchill, T. F. 284 
Cianchettini, F, 554 
Clabos 94 
Clair 363 
Clancarty, Earl, 556 
Clapcott, W. 188 
Clark 98, G,T, 452 


F. 
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J. 269. J.C. 461. 
T.S.C. 461 
Clarke, Lt.-Col, 76. 
E. D. 183. Maj.J. 
76. N. 461. N.G. 
189. T. B. 186. 
W. T. 363 
Clarkson, Lt. J. 93. 
T. 91. T. L. 363. 
Clavell, J. 185 
Clavering, E. 552 
Clayton, M. 286 
Clement, T. 188 
Clews, A. 555 
Clifford, L. M. 174 
Clifton, R. C. 538 
Clissold, H. 461 
Clive, J.H.194. H. 
E. 90. R. 559. 
Lt.-Col. R. 380 
Clough, J. 77 
Cloves, J. 91 
Cockle, J. C. 87 
Cockerill, W. F. M. 
363 
Cocks, M. A. 363 
Coffin, J. P. 87. 
P. 38] 
Colborne, J. 270 
Coldham, G. 269 
Cole, F. B. 382. 
B. 363 
Colebrook, C. 92 
Coleman,T, 188. W. 
281 
Colis, T. R. 551 
Collett 555. E, J. 
476 
Colley 386. Maj. A. 
K. 90. H. 386. M. 
176 
Collins, F. 380 
Collison, H. 363 
Colmer, E. 285 
Colnaghi, P. 283 
Colquhoun, M.A.93 
Colville, C. H. 557 
Colwich, W. 282 
Colyear, Lt.-Col. B. 
186 
Comerford, J. 187 
Commeline, T. 461 
Comvell, A. A. 380. 
E. M..E. 380. 
Comyn, W.N. 475 
Condamine, Cap. T. 
462 ; 
Connell, M. 77 
Consett, W. 555 
Conway, T. 285 
Conybeare, W. D. 
355 
Conyngham, Ld. A. 
77 


R. 


G. 


Cooban, T. 90 
Cooke, C. 476, C.O. 


gl. J. 363. Lady 
H. 270.. M, 283. 
W. 159 
Cookworthy, E. 381. 
J. 284 
Cooper, G. F. 476, 
J. 185. 
Copeland, W. T. 77 
Coppinger, D. 77 
Corbett, C. A. 174 
Corfield, T. 186 
Corrie, C. 462 
Corsellis, N. C, 92 
Cortland, Maj. 381 
Cory, R. 281 
Cotes, P. 174 
Cotton, A. 174 
Cottrele, E. E. 92 
Courtenay, Lady E. 
462 


Cousens, E. 538 
Cousins, J. 378 
Covey, C. 363 
Cowherd, J. 363 
Cowper, J. 92 
Cox, Lt. 93. J. 269. 
R. 379. R. A. 76 
Coxwell, M. 284 
Craddock, W. 285 
Cragg, R. B. 362 
Craig, M. 363 
Crakelt, T. J. 89 
Crane 173. R. P. 173 
Crauford, W. 173 
Craven, G. A. 538 
Crawhall, T. 477 
Crawley, E. 363 
Creagh, Lady 94. 
Capt. G. V. 538 
Creed, C. 474 
Crichton, Maj. 90 
Cripps, J. M. 183 
Croft, J. 554 
Crofton, Lord 462 
Croker, J. 556 
Crooke, J. 476 
Crosse, J. 555. M. 
A. A. 462 
Crouch, J. 290 
Crowley J. 380 
Croxton, R. 551 
Cubitt, J. 76 
Cuell, W. 186 
Cumberbatch, E. 77 
Cumberland, B. H. 
538. R.177 
Cunliffe, E. 381 
Cunningham, B.174 
Cunnington 453 
Cunyngham, Sir. D. 
270. SirD.T.174 
Curry, W, 174 
Curtis, A. 188, 
C.J. 478 
Curwen, J. 77 
Curzon, T. R. 187 


Lt. 


Dakins, J. H. 269 
Dalberg, Duke 94 
Dalby, A. M. 189 
Dale, Cap. 556 
Dallas, H. 187. Lt,- 
Gen. Sir T. 173 
Dalrymple, A. 461. 
J. A. 286 
Dance, C. 355 
Daniel, W. B. 551 
Daniell, G. 555 
Daniells, J. 363 
Darwall, J. 189 
Dauney, A. 190 
Davey 554 
Davidson 162. A. 92 
Davies,A.93. E.555. 
J. 89. M. 284. R. 
551. S. 363. T, 
380. W. 269. 
Davis 188. H. 87. 
J. 386 
Davison, T. 185 
Davy, Sir H. 81. M. 
282 
Dawkins 449 
Daws, Lt. T. 284 
Dawson, Capt. 186.’ 
F. 462. P. 93. 
Dayrell, M. 475 
Dealtry, H. M. 270 
Deane, W. 555 
Deare, Maj. 287 
Deason, T. 551 
D’Eberstein, Bar. 94 
De Grey, Lord, 98, 
363 
Delafield, J. 461 
Delamain, Col, 270 
Delaroche 2 
Denison, M. 462 
Dering, Sir E.C, 173 
Derry, Bp. 269 
Despard,H.P.M.538 
Dester, F. 285 
Des Voeux, C. 191 
Dethick, T. 552 
De Vinches, F. 282 
Dick, W. 478 
Dickenson, Lt. F.94 
Dickins 382 
Digby, M. J. 284 
Dillon, G. 282. W. 
E. 88 
Dimock, H. C, 462 
Disney, F. 376 
Dix, E. 461 
Dixon, T. 555 
Dobson, M. 270 
Dodd, M. 476 
Dods 174 
Dodson, G. 285. M. 
A. 380 
Dodsworth 477 
Doherty, H. 287 
Dolphin, J. 174 

















Doring, G. 451 
Doubleday 452 
Doughty, F, 174. M. 
467 
Douglas, A. H. 461. 
Capt. E. G. 174 
Dow, Lt. C. 552 
Dowding, T. 381 
Dowell, W. 562. Cap. 
W. W. 478 
Doyle, J. 190 
Draper, W. Y. 76 
Drayton, A. M. 78 
Drewe, F. E. 77 
Du Pre, J. 174. 
Dublin, Abp. 269 
Dudley, Earl 552 
Duff, A. 478 
Dukes, T. F. 356 
Dukinfield, C, E. 77 
Dulaure 62 
Dumbleton, C. 92 
Dunbar, B. J. 462 
Duncan,C.478. Cap. 
H. 461, J.B, 93. 
W, 476 
Dundas, M. 461 
Dunn, J. 163 
Dunsterville, Lieut. 
Col. 556 
D’Urban, Cap.W. I. 
462 


During,Maj.L.A.461 
Duroure, Col. J, 179 
Dury, T. 286 
Dusautoy, W.S. 461 
Dyer 386, T, W. 91 
Dyson, C.187. 3.187 
Eagar, Maj. F.R. 93 
East, J. F..285 
Eastridge, J.J.538 
Eastwood, J. 554 
Eaton, T. 362 
Eckersall, C. 269 
Eden,M.J.81. R.538 
Edgar, J. W. 538 
Edge, M. 187 
Edgecumbe, E. 284 
Edgeumbe,E.S.77 
Edgell, C. 462 
Edmonds, E, 284. 
L. 269 
Edmunds, C.552. J. 
W. 190 
Edwards 553 
Egerton, L. 284. S. 
462. Lady C. 173. 
Lord F. L. 269 
Egintop, H. 162 
Ekins, R. 269 
Ellerton, E. 475 
Elliott, G. 554. H. 
V. 462. J.W. 174. 
Sir W. F. 538 
Ellis, A. 177. Capt. 
T. 553 
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Elliston 557 
Emery 558 
Emes, J. 91 
Epinal 257 
Erek, J.C. 269 
Erle, C. 461 


- Erskine, H. 270 


Espinasse, J.M. 363 
Estcourt, E. B. 77 
Evans, B. 90. PD. 
363, 552. E. 554. 
Capt. H. 556. J. 
C. 538 
Everard, G. 77 
Evered, C.W.H. 173 
Ewen, J. 173 
Eyre, S. H. 555 
Fairlough, Lt.-Col. 
J. W. 269 
Faithfull, R. 551 
Falconer, Lt. 190 
Fallofield, J. P. 380 
Fallowfield, T. 557 
Fancourt, W. L. 461 
Fanning, M. 538 
Farden, R. 283 
Farey, C. 163 
Farncombe, Maj.477 
Farnham, J. L. 557 
Farquhar, J. 552 
Farren, A, 554 
Farrer, T. 380 
Fawconer, M. 189 
Fearon, J. P. 538 
Featley, D. 2 
Felix, J. 553 
Fellowes, S. 174. Sir 
T. 461 
Feltham, A. 283 
Fenn 91 
Fenton, J. 269 
Fenwick, J. T. 89 
Ferguson, J. 478 
Fergusson, H. 461 
Feuvre, S. 91 
Field, E. 76 
Fielder, M. 554 
Finlay 449 
Fisher 98. C. 553. 
J.188. J.J. 188. 
M. H. 462 
Fitzroy, F.T. W. C. 
363. Capt. H.538. 
Lt.-Col, Lord C. 
362 
Flavell, E. 189 
Fletcher, S. 553 
Floyde, M. 270 
Fluitt, T. 381 
Fulvil, Capt. S. 556 
Foot, E. 179. J. 91 
Foote, C. 462 
Forbes, C.77. Lady 
L.77. Viscountess 
169 
Ford, J. 382 


Fordwich, Lord Visc. 
363 
Forester, H. M. 77 
Forster, C. 270. S., 
E. 462 
Fortescue, 80. C. 
368. Lady H. 81 
Fortesque, L. 557. 
Lady L. 462 
Foster J.N. 174. P. 
270 R. A. 538. S. 
382 
Foulkes, P. D. 77 
Fowle, H. 363 
Fowler, R. 80 
Fox, Col.93. F.381. 
Foxton, F. J. 269 
Francis, Lieut.-Col. 
190 
Franklin, J.477. Sir 
W. 475 
Fraser, G. L. 379. 
P. 174 
Frederick, Lt. J. 90 
Freeling, Sir F. 452 
Freeman, C. H. 556 
E. 538. W.P.W.77 
Freme, J. R. 381 
French, Capt. 556. 
Dr. G. 286. J. D. 
P. 286 
Frere, S. 287 
Fulford, F. 538 
Fuller, Capt. R. 462 
Gall, W. 355 
Gainsford, E. 552 
Gaisford, D. 189 
Galwey, J. 88 
Gamble, T. 187 
Gammell,Maj.W.362 
Gardiner, A. 556 
Garlies, Lord 174 
Garnet, A. 270 
Garnier, 451 
Garrett, G. M. 94 
Gaskin, G. W. 189. 
S. 189 
Gaston, Capt. 556 
Gawen, J. 382, 552 
Gell, Sir W. 448 
George, W. H. 173 
Gepp, G. E. 538 
Geramb 451 
Gibbes, G. 556 
Gibbons, C.475. M. 
270 
Gibson, 447. 
383, 477 
Giffard, J. 187. S. 
L. 363 
Gifford, C. 187. 
G. 538 
Girdlestone, C. 363 
Girling, T. A. 77 
Gillman, Lt.-Col, E. 
286 


M. T. 


J. 


575 
Gillmore, G. 554 
Gittings, Lt. H. 553 
Glass, Lt. Col. 190 
Gledstanes, T. 287 
Glover, S. 363. S. 
F.77 
Glyn, C. 538 
Goddard, R. 92 
Goderich, Visc. 79 
Godwin, M. E, 174 
Godwyer, E. 553 
Goldie, Lt.-Col. G. 
L. 538 
Goldsmith, L. 61 
Gollin, W. 475 
Gooch, W. T. 478 
Goodall, C. 91 
Goodricke, F. L. H. 
538, 561 
Gordon, A. D. 287. 
A. L. 462 
Gore, Col. 363 
Gossip, J. H. 174. 
W. 286 
Gould, Capt. H. 382 
Goulds, E. 539 
Gower, R. 383. 
H. 382 
— Earl 175 
Lord F. L. 269 
Gowland, A. B. 94 
Gozua, 363 
Graddon, 93 
Greme, Lt.-Col, J. 
381 
Graevell,Lt.-Col.462 
Graham, 188. A.G. 
462. Col. C. 188. 
M. 283. N. 462. 
S. 476 
Grant, 354. C. 191. 
J.M.461. R.363 
Grantham, Lady 79 
Graves, H. M. 378. 
Lady 286, 561 
Gray, J.174. J. W. 
269. W. 475, 159 
Greaves, C. 190. S. 
91 
Green, F. 462 
Greenwood, T. 159 
Greeve, J. 538 
Gregory, Lady A. 
556. E. C. 285. 
F. 91. J.J.77 
Gresham, Sir T. 59 
Gresley, D. 77 
Greswolde, Col. 558 
Grevile, R. F.2 
Greville, H. C. 176 
Grey, Dr. 269. Lt.- 
Col. C. 269. J.475 
Gribble, L. le G, 477 
Grieber, Lt. 190 
Griffin, E.555. F.281 


R. 











576 
Griffith, C. 461. J. 


553 
Griffiths, H. 174 
Grimston, J. 477 
Groombridge, S. 95 
Grosvenor, Countess 
176 
Grove, E..477. J. 
C..92 
Guerin, Baron, 160. 
451 
Guest, J.J. 174 
Guilding, L. 185 
Gurdon, T. P. 555 
Gwatkin, 372 
Gwynne, Lt.-Col. I. 
556 
Haig, C. 556 
Hair, J. 380 
Hales, J. D. 363. 
M. 381 
Halford, H. 2 
Halifax, J..S. 363 
Hall 355. Maj. 174, 
270. A. 184, 476. 
E. 91, 282. J.477. 
S.91. W.61 
Halsted, H. A. 174 
Hamilton 159, 448. 
F. 449. G. B. 462. 
H..P. 462. J.461. 
Hamond, R. C. 475 
Hampton, Capt. 270 
Hanbury, D. 285 
Hancock, E. R. 363 
Hancox,Lt.-Col.270 
Hankey, Capt. H. 
A. 362. S. 181 
Hanmer, Sir J..270 
Harberton,Visc. 386 
Harbin, E. 379 
Harcourt 561. Capt. 
E. V. 77 
Harden, J. 285 
Harding,T. 269. W. 
77 
Hardwicke, J. 186. 
—— Earl 79 
Hardy, A. E. 462. 
M. C. 462 
Hare, M. T. 363 
Hares, A. 190 
Harington, R. 173 
Harland, W. 553 
Harley, F.S. 174 
Harmer, J. 173 
Harrington, R. 174 
Harris, 467. Maj.- 
Gen. 553. dow. 
Lady A. C, 382. 
Capt. H. 270. I. 
77. 5.552. W. 187 
Harrison, B. 363. J. 
E. 189. M. E.77. 
W. 185. W.B.269 
Harvey, A. H. 92. 
Capt. E. 538, G. 
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A. 84.. J.S. 187. 
J. S. 560. P. 283. 
R.M.77. §.554 
Hasels,.194 
Hatfield, W. M. 538 
Hatley, Capt. 287. 
J. 287 
Haughon, G. C. 76 
Hawes, W. 77 
Hawker, T. 381 
Hawks, W. 538 . 
Hawkins, A. M. 186. 
E. 270. Capt. E. 
D. 90. F. 77.- F. 
S. 189. Capt. J. 
553. W. 554, Maj. 
S. 381 
Hawley, C. E. 381 
Hawtrey,Col. H.556 
Hay, M. 283. Lord 
T. 270 
Headfort,March.542 
Headley 555 
Hearne, T. 162 
Heathcoat, C. 77 
Heathcoate, H. 538 
Heatley, Lieut. J. L. 
946 
Hedger, F. 92, 189 
Hedley, Capt. 77, 
174 


Heighington, S. 553 
Hellicar, A. 174 
Hemmens, A. 477 
Hemsted, Lt. C. 381 
Henderson, M. 475. 
Sir R. B. 478 
Henley, W. 553 
Hennis, Maj. 93 
Henry, C. E. 90 
Herbert, E. 461 
Hermbstadt, Dr. 557 
Heron, Lt. 93 
Herries, N.181. Lt. 
Col. Sir W. 363 
Herschels, Sir J. 448 
Hersent, P. J. 189 
Hertford, Marq. C. 
383 
Hetzler, Col. R. 462 
Heygate J. 91 
Heyrick, C, 283 
Heywood, E. M. 369. 
M. 179. R. 554 
Hibbert, J. 462. 
Capt. J. N. 174. 
R. 84 
Hickman, J. 91 
Higgins, J. F. 187 
Higginson, E. 90, 
450 
Hill, F.E.77. J.59. 
M.554. Capt. P. 
538. R. 98, 553. 
W.C.77 
Hillcoat 189. T1e9 
Hilton, J. 77 


Hoare, R. C. 162. 
Sir R. C, 453. 5S. 
75 
Hobbins, S. 92 
Hocken, W.461 
Hockin, R. 553 
Hodgson, Arch.. 76. 
Maj. 169. J.461. 
Maj. W. 362 
Hogarth, Maj. T. 76 
Hogg, R. 286 
Hoghton, E. 281 
Holbrow, T. 554 
Holland, Maj. W. 93 
Holman, W. H. 94 
Holme, N. 3728 | 
Holmes, E. W. 363. 
W.89. W.H. A’C. 
362, 363 
Holroyd, M. 555 
Holyoake, F. L.538, 
561 
Home, Sir E. 478 
Hooper, A. 285. J. 
461. J. B. 538. 
W. H. 476 
Hope, Maj. F. 362 
Hopkins, E. 92 
Hordern, P. 363 
Horlock, J. 81 
Horne, T. 269 
Horneman, P. A. 462 
Horsford, J. 282 
Horsley, J. 552. J. 
W. 90 


Horton, E. 380. W. 
380 
Houlbrooke, F.A. 92 
Houston, Lady J. 94 
Houstoun, A. 461 
Howard, C. 8, 80. 
F.189. F.G. 556. 
Lady G.178. Lady 
H. E. G. 176. °R. 
194 
Howarth, H. 461 
Howe, J. 91 
Howell, T. 173. 
J. 362 
Hubie, IT. 189° 
Hudson, A. 187. D. 
475 
Hughes, J. 379 
Huirick, Lady 461 
Hull, J.77. 
Hulnie, M. 188. 
Hume, Lady 79. M. 
J. 270 
Humfrey, L. C. 88 
Hummel, A. 553 
Humphreys, Capt. 
450 
Hunt, C, 382 
Hunter, J.:478 
Huntley, R. W. 538 
Hurd, W. 88 
Hutchinson, G. 382 


T. 


Hutton, H. 90 

Hyde,A.378. H.270 

Ideler, M. 161 

Iggulden, M. G. 77 
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Sicklemore,G.W.363 
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Sikes, T. 462 
Skeeles, G. J. 363 
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Strutt, E. 469 
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Suffield, J. 382 
Suffolk, Duch. 194 
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Sussex, Duke 59 
Sutherland, 560. D. 
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Sutton, C. M. 269 
Swaby, E. 555 
Swainson, W. 363 
Swan, H. 283 
Swann, C. J. 382, J. 
462 
Swansborough, W. 
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Sweet, C. 186 
Swinbourn, T. 553 
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Symonds, C. 174 
Taisley, W. C. 88 
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Tandy, C. J. 176 
Tate, W. B. 461 
Tatham, W. 173 
Taylor, 452. D. 476 
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Teed, H. M. 476 
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Tharp, E. L. 77 
Thatcher, L. 363 
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Thomas, Lieut. 556. 
J.W.77. M. 555 
Thomond, March. 
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Thompson, E. .476. 
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Thomson, T, 538 
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Thorpe, J. 372 
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Thracker, G. A. 363 
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Tomas, Capt. 538 
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Topping, G. 269 
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Tottenham,R.L.461 
Tovey, T. L. 462 
Tovie, N. 557 
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Trench, F. 177 
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Trotman, H. 188 
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